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News Items in this Issue 


British coal miners will receive increases totalling £23.5 
million as a result of the recommendation of a board of investiga- 
tion (p. 328). 


* * * 


Merchant shipping in Unoccupied France has been reorganised 
on a corporative basis under an Act recently promulgated 
(p. 329). 


* * * 


Approximately 7,500,000 persons now employed in civilian 
services and production will be transferred to war production 
in the United States this year, according to an estimate of the 
War Manpower Commission (p. 335). 


* ok ok 
The amount of work compulsorily required from members 


of collective farms in the U.S.S.R. has been increased from 
60-100 days to 100-150 days (p. 343). 


* * * 
An order issued by the German military authorities provides 


that any inhabitant of Belgium may be called up for compulsory 
labour service (p. 347). 


The President of Chile has been authorised to establish a 
continuous working day of eight hours, with a minimum break 
of 30 minutes, in all public and private undertakings (p. 351). 


* * * 


Wage adjustments have been made necessary in Hungary 
to meet the rise in the cost of living (p. 352). 


* * * 


New Chinese regulations assure the payment of compensation 
to air-raid victims or their survivors (p. 360). 
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Food Consumption and Nutrition 
in the Americas’ 


by 


Robert Morse Woopsury 
International Labour Office 


PRE purpose of the present article is to describe in broad 
outlines, so far as evidence permits, food expenditure and 
consumption habits and nutrition in wage earners’ families in the 
countries on the American continents. The chief source of in- 
formation on food consumption is found in family living studies 
and in dietary or nutrition surveys. Such studies are now available 
for a considerable number of the American countries: for Canada 
and the United States, Puerto Rico and Mexico in North America, 
and for Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, Argentina and Chile in South 
America. In Canada, in particular, a series of nutrition surveys 
supplement a family living study which covers 12 chief cities; 
in the United States two extensive surveys have been completed, 
one of family living of urban wage earners, and the other of con- 
sumer purchases; in Puerto Rico a group of family living surveys 
of wage earners in cities and of farm workers have been published 
and a large survey is in progress. In Mexico and Colombia a series 
of studies have been made or are in progress; in Venezuela a study 
in Caracas covers wage earners’ and salaried employees’ families. 
In Brazil an extensive study of family living in the Federal District 
was made in 1936-1937 although the results are available only in 
part; in Argentina two studies in Buenos Aires have been made 
by the National Department of Labour and one by the National 
Institute of Nutrition; and in Chile a number of studies supple- 
ment the extensive survey conducted under the auspices of the 
Health Section of the League of Nations in 1935. 
Not all these studies can be reviewed here, but in the case of 
each country an attempt is made to give the data which throw 





1 This article is the first chapter of a Report, entitled Food Consumption and 
Dietary Surveys in the Americas: Results-Methods, presented by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Eleventh Pan American Sanitary Conference held 
in Rio de Janeiro, 7 to 18 September 1942. 
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most light upon food consumption in the families of urban wage 
earners and in general fit more closely into the plan usually followed 
in the International Labour Review for the presentation of tables 
containing data from different countries. In the following pages 
the evidence of the family living studies on food expenditure 
and consumption will first be reviewed, followed by a more de- 
tailed discussion of their findings in regard to nutrition as supple- 
mented by dietary surveys. Comparisons with the results of studies 
for other countries may be made by reference to the survey on 
“Food Expenditure and Consumption Habits’’ previously pub- 
lished in the Review.! 


Foop EXPENDITURE AND CONSUMPTION 


The family living studies which are the sources of data on 
family expenditure on food and on food consumption in wage 
earners’ families vary in details of scope and methods, such as 
the population group covered, the periods for which samples of 
diet are taken, the methods of analysis of food data, etc. Since 
these are of considerable importance in appraising the results and 
conclusions obtained in the different surveys, certain points as to 
scope and coverage are first discussed. In regard to the ‘‘consump- 
tion unit” in terms of which food consumption is stated in each 


of the studies, a common unit or method of computation is essential 
for purposes of comparison. In order to establish a uniform basis 
of comparison, a series of ‘‘standard’’ consumption units have 
been adopted, and the quantities per unit as given in the sources 
have been converted to these uniform scales. These are given 
below in connection with the discussion of nutritive elements. 


Scope 


Table I presents information on the date, duration, and scope 
of the several studies. All the studies in the table are of recent 
date, the earliest included having been carried out in 1933. The 
entry under duration relates to the duration of the food consump- 
tion part of the enquiry, not to that of the study as a whole. In 
many cases, for example the wage earner study in the United 
States, data on expenditures for food and other items covering 
the period of a full year were obtained, while the detailed informa- 
tion on quantities of foods consumed was for a more limited period. 
In most cases the studies covered wage earners’ families in urban 
areas. In the case of Venezuela, however, comparatively few of 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XX XIX, No. 6, June 1939, pp. 814-846; 
I” 


‘An International Survey of Recent Family Living Studies: II”. 








TABLE I. SCOPE OF FAMILY LIVING STUDIES WHICH INCLUDE FOOD CONSUMPTION SURVEYS IN AMERICAN COUNTRIES! 
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the heads of the families included were manual workers, but most 
were Government employees. In one or two cases, furthermore, 
special limitations on income or on family composition are to be 
noted, for example, in Argentina, where the data on food consump- 
tion as given here relate to families consisting of husband, wife, 
and three children where the head of the family earned 120 pesos 
per month. 

In appraising the data from the point of view of food consump- 
tion and nutrition, therefore, it should be borne in mind that the 
results are for wage earners’ families in urban areas. The great 
bulk of the urban population is represented by wage earners’ 
families: on the one hand, families of salaried employees and other 
urban groups with larger incomes should be better circumstanced 
as regards food and nutrition than the wage earner; and on the 
other hand, the unemployed, persons on relief, and the similarly 
handicapped groups which are not usually represented in the type 
of family living studies here included probably have a much 
lower standard of food consumption and nutrition than the groups 
surveyed here. Rural areas, in general, have a much easier access 
to food supplies than urban areas and it is easy to assume that 
farming populations have better standards of food and nutrition 
than urban wage-earning groups, but with regard to the families 
of farm labourers especially and agricultural regions devoted to 
a single crop such as cotton or coffee, it is not possible to determine 
the relative adequacy of nutrition in these different groups in the 
absence of detailed dietary surveys. 

It must also be borne in mind that the results are based upon 
relatively small samples of families whose food consumption is 
studied in detail. In some of the studies, notably those in the 
United States and Canada, the families were selected according 
to statistical techniques of sampling. The scope of the surveys is 
indicated in the table: those that cover cities and towns in all parts 
of the country are obviously of greater value as indicating food 
consumption habits over the country as a whole than those re- 
stricted to a single city. The methods of investigation include the 
schedule or interview method used in the United States, supple- 
mented by check lists for foods consumed during a week at the 
time of the visit of the investigator (United States); the account 
book method, where quantities and costs of foodstuffs purchased 
during the period of the food study are entered daily by the house- 
wife, or by the investigator after questioning the housewife (Co- 
lombia); and the method of weighing quantities of food consumed 
by the different members of the family (the special nutrition surveys 
in Canada). At best these methods are subject to a certain margin 
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of error, which suggests that the conclusions drawn from them 
should be restricted to findings of major importance; on the other 
hand, they are based on observations relating directly to wage 
earners’ families and are, therefore, so far as they go, appropriate 
to answer questions on family food consumption in this population 
group. Specific qualifications of conclusions on the adequacy of 
specific nutrients are discussed further below. 


Proportionate Expenditures on Food 


The first characteristic of food expenditure habits for discussion 
is the proportion of expenditure which goes to food. This pro- 
portion, in general, diminishes as income advances—at least after 
a certain critical point has been reached. Differences in the pro- 
portion expended for food in different countries tend to reflect 
differences in economic pressure in the groups surveyed. The pro- 
portion expended for food, for example, in the 25 recent studies 
of wage-earning families reviewed in the June 1939 number of the 
Review', varied from 63.7 per cent. in Colombia to 29.5 per cent. 
in New Zealand. Table II shows these proportions for the family 
living studies in the American countries. The range is substantially 
similar to that in the more extended comparison: from 71.1 per 
cent. in Chile to 30.2 per cent. for British families in Canada. 
These figures suggest, therefore, substantial differences in average 
habits of expenditure in the different groups of wage earners’ 
families surveyed, differences which may be interpreted as due 
largely to differences in the average level of economic pressure. 

A more detailed picture of the variations in the proportion of 
food expenditure as income changes is given in table III for five 
countries. It should be noted that the “lowest income’ group 
indicated by “‘I’’ in the table does not mean the same income in the 
different countries: comparisons should be made between different 
income levels in the same countries. In the case of the United 
States, the second column (B) gives percentages spent for food 
in families classified according to their annual expenditure per 
(expenditure) unit?; this series shows an even more marked de- 
crease in the percentages as the expenditure increases. 





1 International Labour Review, loc. cit. 

* The average expenditure of the adult male being taken as the unit, and 
the expenditure of persons of other ages or sex being expressed as a percentage 
of that of the adult male, the total annual expenditure of each family divided 
by the total number of these units in the family gives the basis for classifying 
the family according to annual expenditure per unit. 
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TABLE II. FOOD EXPENDITURE AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE IN WAGE EARNERS’ FAMILIES! 


Country Percentage 


Canada: 
British families 30.2 
French families 33.4 
United States: 
Wage earner study 


Argentina: 

1933 

1935 
Brazil: 1936-37 
Chile: 1935 


Colombia: 

Bogota 

Medellin 

Antioquia 
Mexico: 

F ederal District, 1934 

“1938 

Venezuela: 

All groups 

Wage earners only 


1 For sources, see list at end of article. 


TABLE III. VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGE OF CONSUMPTION EX- 
PENDITURE SPENT FOR FOOD IN DIFFERENT INCOME 
GROUPS, IN FIVE COUNTRIES! 





Percentage spent for food 





Income group? ade United States 








Brazil 
British | French |_ Wage earner study 


families | families A B 














I (lowest) | 40.9 | 38.0 | 38.4 43.7 
II 34.6 : 37.0 40.8 
30.2 t 35.8 37.4 
27.1 | 29.4 | 34.4 34.9 
25.4 33.2 32.7 
21.5 31.8 30.8 
31.4 29.6 



































1 For sources, see list at end of article. 

2 The income limits of the groups are: Canada: Annual i nom person (Canadian dollars): 
British families: $100-199; $200-299; $300-399; $400-499; $500- 99; $600 and over; French families: 
$100-199; $200-299; $300-399; $400-499 

United States: A: Annual net family income (U.S. dollars) : $500-$600; $600-$900; $900-$1,200; 
$1, the 0 Ys $1,500-$1,800; $1,800-$2,100; $2,100 and over—average ‘for this group calculated 

y the ce 
: Total annual unit Cg oy (U.S. dollars): Under $200; $200-$300; $300-$400; $400- 
$500. " $500-$600; $600-$700 ; $700-$800; the percentages for other groups are: $800-$900, 28.1; 
$900. $1,000, 27.1; $1 ,000-$1, 100, 24.7; $1, a 25.6; $1,200 and over, pea 

Brazil: Monthly wages (milreis): ‘Under 300; 300-500; "500-1 ,000; 1,000 and o 

orem Income per week (pesos): 1934 and 1938: under 20.00; 20. 01-25. 00. OS. 01-30.00; 
over 30.00. 

Venezuela: Income per month (bolivares): under 500; 501-700; 701-1,000; 1,001-1,500; 1,501- 
2,000; 2,001-3,000. 
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These differences in the percentages of total expenditure that 
go to food are important in so far as they give a clue to the character 
and quality of food consumption and nutrition. Within the same 
community the actual amounts expended afford per se a better 
basis for judging food consumption. As income increases, the 
actual amounts expended for food increase, while the percentages 
spent for food fall; one would expect, in general, that the level 
of nutrition would improve as income increases, and the lower 
percentages, therefore, are to be interpreted as an index of a higher 
rather than a lower level of food consumption and nutrition. 

Between different communities, especially in comparisons in- 
volving different countries, the percentage spent for food gives a 
rough indication of the level of food consumption that avoids the 
difficulties of differing price levels and different currencies. This 
percentage reflects the degree of urgency of expenditure on food 
in comparison with other needs. It is, however, a relatively rough 
index, which needs to be supplemented by a detailed analysis of 
foods actually consumed, in order to arrive at specific comparisons 
of nutrition levels between different countries. This rough index, 
however, may serve as a useful indication of the level of food 
consumption in the groups included in the samples surveyed in 
the different countries. 

The direction of food expenditure is illustrated in table IV, 
which shows the percentage of such expenditure devoted to six 
chief groups: bread and cereals; meat and fish; fats; milk, milk 
products and eggs; vegetables and fruits; and miscellaneous.' 

Of these groups, the most important from the point of view of 
modern nutrition are the so-called protective foods, milk, milk 
products and eggs and fresh vegetables and fruits, the food constitu- 
ting the chief sources of the important minerals and vitamins. 
Meat and fish are also important in this respect, while bread and 
cereals, fats and sugar (from the miscellaneous group) contribute 
chiefly the energy or calorie values to the diet. So far as expendi- 
ture is concerned, the energy foods are usually cheapest while 
the protective foods are more expensive. 

For the countries shown in the table, expenditure on milk, 
milk products and eggs is relatively high in Canada, 31.1 per cent., 
and relatively low in the three areas of Colombia, between 9.0 and 
10.7 per cent. Mexico and Venezuela occupy intermediate posi- 
tions. As compared with the percentages for the larger number 





1 Other groups, alcoholic beverages, meals outside the home, and unspecified, 
are in most cases of small importance. In particular, the data for the ‘alcoholic 
beverages”’ are doubtless incomplete; in some cases the reports do not appear 
to include them in the scope of the enquiry on food expenditure and consump- 
tion. 
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of countries covered in the previous report, the range is much 
less wide, since that summary included China and Japan, where 
milk, milk products and eggs are little used (1.6 and 2.3 per 
cent. respectively), while the maximum figure was shown by 
Finland (34.6 per cent.), where the consumption of these products 
is exceptionally high. Canada thus has a percentage expenditure 
in this food group nearly as high as that of any other country. 

The percentage expenditure on vegetables and fruits varied 
from 5.8 in Mexico (1938) to 21.7 per cent. in Bogota, Colombia. 

The sum of the percentage expenditures on the two groups, 
milk products and eggs and fruits and vegetables, varies from 22.7 
per cent. in Mexico and 24.1 per cent. in Venezuela to 44.3 per 
cent. in the United States and 47.1 per cent. in Canada, the latter 
representing therefore a standard of food consumption that is 
much more likely than the former to be adequate in minerals and 
vitamins. However, since these are percentages based upon money 
expenditures, they furnish only indirect evidence on the amounts 
of the different foods consumed, since differences in prices as well 
as differences in actual amounts consumed affect the levels of 
these percentages. 

High proportions expended for meat and fish were found in 
Canada, 22.8 per cent., and in Medellin and Antioquia in Colombia, 
25 and 26 per cent. respectively. 

In the case of bread and cereals, the proportion expended in 
Mexico was high, 35.0 per cent. (1934), though a second study 
four years later showed only 30.1 per cent. so expended. In Vene- 
zuela, 29.3 per cent. of food expenditure went to bread and cereals. 
In the other countries shown in the table, much smaller percent- 
ages went to these foods. 

In the case of the United States, details are given for three 
economic groups as defined by the total annual expenditure per 
unit. Important differences between the groups appear in the 
decrease in the percentage spent for cereals with increase in income; 
and in the increase in the proportion spent for meat and fish, and for 
vegetables and fruits. In the case of vegetables and fruits, expendi- 
ture for potatoes shows a decrease as income increases, while that 
for citrus fruits and tomatoes and for green, leafy and yellow 
vegetables shows marked increases with larger incomes. 


Food Consumption per Consumption Unit 


The average quantities of the principal foods consumed in wage 
earners’ families per adult male consumption unit per year in the 
different countries are shown in table V. In order to give figures 
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on a uniform basis, certain transformations in the figures as given 
in the sources have been necessary in some cases: English and 
Spanish pounds are converted to kilograms, United States and 
Imperial quarts to litres; in some cases (e.g. Chile) where averages 
were not given in the sources, they have been computed for the 
whole of the sample surveyed; where the figures are stated as 
consumption per month or per week, they have been converted to 
consumption per year; and the varying consumption units of the 
sources have been converted to the standard unit as described in 
the International Labour Review for June 1939.! 

These transformations help to make the results in the different 
countries comparable so far as technical manner of presentation 
is concerned. They do not, however, eliminate all the sources of 
lack of comparability; differences in classifications in the different 
sources, differences in methods of sampling, in methods of securing 
the data, and in the scope of the enquiries may still affect the 
comparability of the results. In the case of a particular item, 
absence of an entry may mean either no consumption, or consump- 
tion of such minor importance that no question concerning it was 
included in the study, or perhaps merely that no purchase of the 
item was made during the period of observation (if the period of 
observation was short, an abnormal variation from the usual 
consumption might in such cases affect the data); or the item 
may have been included under a general heading in the same 
general group. In the case of the general totals for a group, they 
are chiefly significant in showing whether the consumption of the 
particular group of foods is large, medium or small; for a more 
significant interpretation, an analysis in terms of food values is 
necessary. All the conclusions are therefore subject to reserva- 
tions, not the least of which are those required by the fact that 
the data are based on comparatively small samples of working 
class families. 


Milk, Milk Products and Eggs. 


This group of protective foods shows fairly high consumption— 
in excess of 150 kg. per year per consumption unit—in Canada, 
in the United States, except for Negroes, in Argentina and in Mexico; 
but relatively low consumption was found in the rural areas of 
Puerto Rico, in Venezuela, especially among manual workers, 

1 The calorie requirement (3,000 calories) of the adult male (moderate work) 
is taken as the unit and the calorie requirements in scale units for other persons 
are as follows: (a) both sexes: 0-1 year, 0.28; two years, 0.33; 3-4 years, 0.40; 
5-6 years, 0.48; 7-8 years, 0.56; 9-10 years, 0.64; 11 years, 0.72; 12-13 years, 
0.80; 60 years, and over, 0.80; (6) males: 14-59 years, 1.00; (c) females; 14-59 
years, 0.80, 
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in Colombia, and in Chile. Canadian consumption figures for milk 
and butter were considerably higher than for the United States; 
in consumption of eggs, however, the figures were higher in the 
United States, except for Negro wage earners in the South, than 
in Canada. The consumption of butter in Chile, Colombia and 
Puerto Rico was very low. 


Vegetables and Fruits. 


The consumption of potatoes varied from 10.7 kg. in Mexico 
to 139.5 kg. for French Canadians. Consumption in Bogota 
(Colombia) was also high (125.6 kg.), in contrast, however, to that 
in Medellin (20.9 kg.). : 

Of fresh vegetables, relatively large amounts were consumed 
in the United States, Puerto Rico, Venezuela and Chile, with 
substantial amounts in Medellin (Colombia) and Mexico; com- 
paratively small quantities were reported for Canada, and Bogota 
(Colombia). 

Of fresh fruits, relatively large amounts were consumed in 
Canada, the United States, Venezuela (all groups), and Medellin 
(Colombia) ; small amounts were reported in Chile and Mexico. 

A considerable quantity of canned or preserved vegetables 
and fruits is consumed in Canada and the United States. 


Meat and Fish. 


In the consumption of meat and fish, Argentina ranks first 
among the countries compared here, with a total of 148.4 kg. con- 
sumed per year per consumption unit. This is practically twice 
the consumption of any other of the groups or countries given. All 
the other countries range between 44 and 81 kg. per year; the 
Venezuelan wage earner group, however, shows only 38 kg., and 
the Puerto Rico rural areas only 23 kg., consumption. The consump- 
tion of fish was highest in the United States in the Negro wage 
earner group in the South (23.0 kg.), but was substantial in 
Puerto Rico (11.1—14.0 kg.), Chile (10.1 kg.), Argentina (8.8 kg.), 
Venezuela (all groups, 9.8 kg.), and in the North Atlantic (11.9 
kg.) and Pacific (10.8 kg.) groups in the United States wage 
earner study. 


Bread and Cereals. 


The highest consumption of bread and cereals was found in 
Mexico (323.8 kg.) followed by Argentina (216.3 kg.) and Vene- 
zuela (180.6 kg.). Relatively low consumption was found in Canada, 
the United States, Puerto Rico, and Colombia. In the Latin 
American countries, especially, a considerable consumption of 
corn (maize) is noted. 
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Other Items. 


All countries show a considerable consumption of sugar. Vene- 
zuela and Colombia especially show a high consumption of salt; 
this high consumption is doubtless to be attributed to habits in- 
duced by the hot weather of the tropics. The consumption of salt 
is not included in the figures for Canada and the United States. 

Of special interest are the differences between groups within 
a country. 

In Canada, differences between the British and the French 
families are surprisingly small. The French group consumes 
slightly more bread and slightly less milk and fewer eggs, more 
potatoes but less fresh vegetables and fruits, and slightly more 
pork and less sugar; but the amounts of these differences are not 
great. 

In the United States, among the white wage earners, the con- 
sumption of milk, milk products and eggs and of fresh vegetables 
and fruits is highest in the Pacific States. In the East South Central 
group, relatively smaller quantities of these food groups as well as 
of the meat and fish groups are consumed. Comparing the con- 
sumption in the white groups with that of the Negro wage earners 
in the South, much less is consumed by the latter with respect to 
most items: the exceptions being pork, fish and animal fats in- 
cluding lard, of which Negro wage earners consumed more, and 
the groups of bread and cereals, sausages, fresh vegetables and 
sugar, of which they consumed about the same amounts as 
the White groups. 

Separate figures are given for an estimated annual consumption 
for all families, including both white and Negro, and for all Negro 
families. These estimates are on a different basis from those for 
the individual groups shown in the preceding four columns, the 
first three for white families in the North Atlantic, Pacific, and 
East South Central regions and the fourth for Negro families in 
Southern cities, and include other areas and groups in addition. 
The differences between the group of both white and Negro and 
the Negro group alone are less striking than those noted between 
the white groups and the Negro group in the South; these average 
figures for Negroes in all cities based on a larger number of cases, 
probably paint a fairer picture of food consumption in Negro 
families than the figures of the fourth column. 


NuTRITION 
Nutritive Elements 


An analysis of food intake in terms of calorie or energy values, 
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proteins, fats and carbohydrates is given in table VI for five 
countries, Canada, the United States, Brazil, Chile, and Colombia. 
The table reproduces the results as calculated by the authors of 
the several reports; and, in addition, in order to present the results 
on a more comparable basis, the figures in the sources have been 
multiplied by conversion factors to convert to standard consump- 
tion units.' For comparisons the figures in terms of these standard 
units should be used. 

In terms of these standard units, food consumption in calories 
in Canada and the United States was in excess of the require- 
ment of 3,000 calories per adult male consumption unit, except 
that in the United States in the case of the lowest income group 
for whites and Negroes calorie food consumption averaged 2,816 
and 2,965 calories respectively. In Brazil the daily intake averaged 
2,970 calories. On the other hand, average food consumption in 
both Colombia (Bogot4) and Chile fell considerably below the 
requirement, averaging 2,400 in Chile and less than 2,000 in 
Colombia (Bogota).? 

The table also shows grams of protein consumed per protein 
requirement unit. For purposes of comparison, the suggested 
daily allowances of protein for persons of different sex and age 
of the United States Department of Agriculture have been used 
as the basis for the protein requirement scale.’ 





1 See above, p. 258, for the calorie scale used also for fats and carbohydrates. 
In converting to the standard scale, the total requirement units for the group 
surveyed are first calculated on the basis of the scale used in the source and 
then on the basis of the standard scale, and the ratio of the first to the second 
is used as a factor of conversion. 

2 In these figures the calorie value of alcoholic beverages is not included. 
In general, according to Dr. Bigwood, it is not known what proportion of the 
alcohol content is burnt up in the body: since the proportion probably varies 
according to circumstances, it is impossible to indicate the useful value in a 
dietary sense in net calories. Cf. E. J. Brewoop: Guiding Principles of Studies on 
the Nutrition of Populations (League of Nations, Health Organisation, Technical 
Commission on Nutrition), p. 65. (Furthermore, in the basic data of the several 
studies, the quantities of alcoholic beverages consumed are either not given, 
or are probably incomplete.) For a general euteaien of the problems of calcula- 
ting calories, etc., from the raw data, see ibid., pp. 65-69 

8 This scale gives a weight of 1 for adults 20 years of age and over, a weight 
of 0.7 for children under 4, a weight of 0.8 for boys of 4 to 6 and for girls of 4 to7 
years of age, a weight of 1.0 for boys of 7-8 and for girls of 8-10, and a weight 
of 1.1 for boys from 9 to 19 and for girls from 11 to 19. The basic requirement 
is set at 67 grams of protein for an adult of average height and weight. Dr. 
Bigwood’s scale employs a unit of 110 grams of protein for an adult male of 
average size performing moderately heavy work. (BiGwoop, op. cit., p. 112.) 
The Technical Commission of the Health Committee of the League of Nations 
recommended 1 gram of protein per kilogram of body weight: thus for an adult 
male weighing 70 kilograms, the daily allowance would be 70 grams of protein 
(The Problem of Nutrition, Vol. 11, Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition, 
Series of League of Nations Publications: II. Economic and Financial, 1936. 
IT. B. 4., p. 14). The Committee on Foods and Nutrition, U.S. National 
Research Council, suggests 70 grm. of protein as the recommended daily allow- 
ance (Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, p. 1243, 13 June 1941), 
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The results indicate that in the United States and Brazil, 
the food consumed supplied a sufficient amount of protein, while 
in both Colombia and Chile average consumption in the group 
surveyed appeared to be below the requirement, although in the 
case of Chile it was not far below. In view of the deficiency in 
Chile and Colombia in energy values, a deficiency in protein was 
to be expected; but using the standard of 3,000 calories and 67 
grams of protein per adult male unit, the deficiency in the protein 
ration was not as great as that in the calorie ration. 

Table VII presents similar data for minerals and vitamins. 
In each case the figures of average consumption per ‘‘unit” as 
given in the original sources have been converted into uniform 
consumption or “requirement” units for the particular mineral 
or vitamin in question based upon the relative requirements of 
adults and children as embodied in the ‘‘suggested daily allowances”’ 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture.' 

Data on calcium and iron are available for five countries, on 
phosphorus for four countries, and on vitamins A, B, and C for 
three countries.” 

The suggested daily allowance of phosphorus’ for the average 
adult male (of 70 kilograms body weight) is set at 1.32 grams per 
day. The white and Negro families in the United States study 
exceeded this requirement, except for the lowest expenditure group 


(those spending less than $400 per consumption unit per year). 
The supply of phosphorus in the Brazilian diets was substantially 
above the requirement. Colombia fell somewhat below this standard 
in the case of families with five members or more, while in the case 





1 For these requirement unit scales see Hazel K. Strgpe._inc and Esther F. 
Purparp: Diets of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
in Cities. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Circular No. 507, pp. 50, 54, 58, 
61 and 64; or Methods of Family Living Studies, 1.L.0. Studies and Reports, 
Series N, No. 23, p. 104. 

A possible alternative standard would be the scales adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Foods and Nutrition of the U.S. National Research Council, which 
has recently been adopted also by the Canadian Council on Nutrition. If this 
set of scales had been used, the actual figures would be changed but the relative 
— of the different countries in regard to adequacy would not be materially 
affected. 

2 The United States report gives figures on riboflavin (Bez) also. 

’“‘Calcium and phosphorus are the chief inorganic substances entering into 
the skeletal structures of the body. They also serve other important functions, 
Calcium in small quantities is necessary in soft tissues and body fluids and, 
according to Peters and Van Slyke, organic and inorganic phosphorus com- 
pounds function in the body in at least 14 ways. They a essential roles in in- 
termediary metabolism as well as in building processes. (STIEBELING and Purparp, 
op. cit., p. 49.) 

‘Dr. Bigwood’s estimate of the requirement of the adult male is 1.5 grams 
(op. cit., p. 111). The Technical Commission on Nutrition puts the adult require- 
ment of phosphorus at about 1 gram daily. See ‘‘Report by the Technical Com- 
mission on Nutrition on the Work of its Third Session held in London from 
15 to 20 Nov. 1937”, in Bulletin of the Health Organisation, Vol. VII, No. 3, 
June 1938, p. 470. 
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groups on the basis of total expenditure per consumption unit per year. 
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of Chile the amounts available were only half the suggested allow- 
ance. 

The amounts of calcium! available show even greater deficiencies. 
In comparison with the suggested daily allowance of 0.68 grams 
per adult male unit proposed by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’, only the highest expenditure group ($600 and over) of 
white wage earners’ families among the families surveyed in the 
United States came up to this level. Of the families in*the Cana- 
dian survey only those in the highest income groups equalled this 
requirement. The Canadian dietary standard sets the requirement 
at 0.60 grams per adult male per day. Even with this lower fig- 
ure, only the two highest income groups equalled it, while the 
lowest income group had less than two thirds of this lower 
amount.® In Brazil the average daily supply appeared to be only 
two-thirds of the estimated requirement. For Colombia and Chile, 
the amounts consumed were far below this level, being only two- 
fifths and one-third of the requirement of 0.68 grams respectively. 

Deficiency of calcium is thus prevalent in the dietary of wage 
earners’ families. A principal source of calcium is milk and milk 
products. These are not only largely lacking in dietaries in both 
Colombia and Chile, as indicated in table V, but even with the 
relatively large amounts consumed in Canada and the United 
States deficiencies still appear. The reports for all these studies 
emphasise the improvement in nutrition that would result from 
an increased consumption of milk and milk products. 

For iron‘ the daily allowance suggested in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture study is 15 milligrams for the adult 
male, which includes a generous allowance for safety. The Canadian 
dietary standard used for the Canadian report, however, regarded 
10 milligrams as sufficient, and the Technical Commission on 
Nutrition of the League of Nations also recommended 10 milligrams 
as the daily supply to be furnished by the diet. On the other hand, 





1 See note 3 on p. 263. 

2? The League of Nations Technical Commission on Nutrition recommends 
that for the adult male (70 kg. body weight) diets should furnish about 0.75 
grams of calcium daily, which provides a 50 per cent. margin of safety over the mini- 
mum requirement of 0.50 grams. See Report by the Technical Commission, Bulletin 
of the Health Organisation, Vol. VII, p. 470. Leitch assigns 0.55 grams as the 
adult maintenance requirement (U.S. Department oF AGricuLTuRE: Circular 
507, p. 50). Dr. Bigwood uses 1 gram of calcium as the requirement for the male 
of average size performing moderately active work (op. cit., p. 112). 

’ Since the study was made, the Canadian Council on Nutrition has adopted 
the standards of the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the U.S. National 
Research Council. In the case of calcium the recommended daily allowance 
is 0.80 grams for a moderately active man (70 kg. weight). 

‘ “Tron is an essential part of the oxygen-carrying hemoglobin of red blood 
cells, and an activating agent in cellular processes’’ (StrgBELING and PHrIPpaRD: 


op. cit., p. 53). 
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the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the U.S. National 
Research Council, whose figure has now been adopted by the 
Canadian Council on Nutrition, recommends 12 milligrams as 
the daily allowance. 

In the studies of wage earners’ families in four of the five 
countries all groups had a daily supply of iron in excess of 10 
milligrams per iron requirement unit. Only in Chile did consump- 
tion fall somewhat below this standard. In general, deficiencies 
in iron do not appear to offer the serious problem that deficiencies 
in calcium present. 

Information on vitamins is available in the reports of the 
surveys under review for only three of the countries, the United 
States, Chile, and Colombia. 

For vitamin A! the average supply furnished by the diets as 
measured in terms of International Units (I.U.) was upwards of 
4,400 in the groups of wage earners’ families surveyed in the 
United States. Both in Chile and Colombia, however, the amounts 
available were very low: 1,524 in Chile and 2,105 in Colombia. 
The average daily requirement is set variously between 2,000 and 
4,000 I.U., to which a margin of safety may be added.? 

In spite of this considerable variation in the recommended 
daily allowances, it would probably be agreed by most authorities 
that the low figures in Chile and among the larger families in 
Colombia represent a real deficiency in the daily intake of this 
vitamin. 

With reference to vitamin B,’, the recommended daily allowance 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture study is 500 I.U. This 
allows for a safety margin above the point, estimated at 300 I.U. 





1“Vitamin A is essential to normal nutrition at all ages. One of the first 
symptoms of deficiency is poor visual adaptation to semi-darkness. Severe 
shortages are characterised by xerophthalmia, loss of weight, and a widespread 
weakening of tissues, especially epithelial tissue."” SrreBELING and PHIPARD: 
op. cit., p. 57. 

2? Dr. Bigwood suggests: ‘‘The allowance which is probably adequate for 
adults is assessed at a figure somewhere between 2,000 and 4,000 I. U’’. Op. cit., 
p. 106. 

The Technical Commission on Nutrition states: “It is probable that 2,000 
to 4,000 I. U. daily may be regarded as a safe allowance’’. Op. cit., p. 474. 

Dr. StreBELING adds 50 per cent. for safety to the larger of these figures and 
reaches the suggested daily allowance of 6,000 1.U. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF AGRI- 
CULTURE: Circular No. 507, p. 58. 

The Committe on Foods and Nutrition of the U.S. National Research Council 
sets 5,000 I. U. as the recommended daily allowance for vitamin A for modera- 
tely active men. See: Public Health Reports, Vol. 56, No. 24, 13 June 1941, p. 
1243, ‘‘The National Nutrition Conference’’. 

3 “Vitamin B; is essential to the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate. 
It plays an important part in the maintenance of appetite and normal digestive 
function.”’ STIEBELING and PurIparRD, op. cit., p. 61. 
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by one authority, which will ensure freedom from beriberi.' Using 
the figure of 300 I.U. as a measuring rod, the diets of wage earning 
families in the U.S. appear to average substantially in excess of 
this requirement, whereas in Chile and Colombia notable defi- 
ciencies appear. 

As to vitamin C—the anti-scurvy vitamin*—the suggested 
daily allowance of Dr. Stiebeling’s report is placed at 1,500 I.U. 
(or 75 milligrams of ascorbic acid), a figure which is adopted by 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the National Research 
Council. The safe requirement for an adult to remain in good 
health is set by other authorities at 60 milligrams.* 

On the basis of 1200 I.U. (60 mg.) the lowest income group 
for Negro wage earners’ families showed some deficiency, although 
the amount of deficiency was not great. For Chile the amount 
available in the dietary was only 639 I.U., while for Colombia the 
average was only 156. Both these studies, therefore, and especially 
that of Colombia reveal marked deficiencies in the intake of vita- 
min C. The Colombian study relates the low supply to the scarcity 
of fresh vegetables and fruits in the Colombian dietaries. 


Variations in Nutrition and Prevalence of Dietary Deficiencies 


A study of averages alone gives an insufficient picture of the 


nutrition of a population. The average for a group may show 
sufficient food intake, yet a larger or smaller proportion of the 
group may suffer from food deficiencies. Data on the proportion 
of families that fall below a given standard are also needed. In 
the second place, the distribution of food within the family must 
be considered. A family with sufficient food intaké as a whole 
may have one or more members who suffer from dietary deficiencies 
that arise if the food resources available are not properly distributed. 


1 Op. cit., p. 61. Dr. Bigwood suggests 10 I1.U. per 100 calories, or 300 
for an adult male consuming 3,000 calories, as a sufficient allowance. The Tech- 
nical Commission on Nutrition makes the same recommendation. The Committee 
on Foods and Nutrition, National Research Council, recommends a daily allow- 
ance of 1.8 milligrams of thiamin (B;), or 600 I.U., for the moderately active 
adult male of average weight (70 kg.) (op. cit., p. 1243). Some authorities put 
the lower limit at 200 I.U. See McCo..um, etc., op. cit., p. 470. 

2 “Ascorbic acid (vitamin C) is essential to the formation and maintenance 
of intercellular substances needed for the integrity of certain body tissues. A 
shortage is associated with defective intercellular substances in teeth, bones, 
cartilage, connective tissue, and probably in blood vessels. Secondary to such 
defects there is likely to be increased susceptibility to infection.”” (STrEBELING 
and PHIPARD, op. cit., pp. 63-64.) 

3 McCo..uo, etc.: 60 mg. is twice the approximate minimum requirement, 
op. cit., p. 428. The Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the National Re- 
search Council sets 75 mg. of ascorbic acid as the recommended allowance. 
(Public Health Reports, op. cit., p. 1243). The Technical Commission on Nutrition 
states: ‘‘The adult’s requirement of ascorbic acid is no doubt covered by about 
30 mg. daily” (op. cit., p. 475). 
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Such an analysis requires a special type of investigation, with 
weighing of the food intake of the individual members of the 
family. Thirdly, the grading of the family diets (or individual 
diets), with regard to the several food elements, offers a means of 
appraising family dietaries as a whole. A small percentage of 
deficiency, for example, in a group of families in respect of each 
of three or four separate elements may combine in such a way 
that a large percentage of the families suffer from one or more 
deficiencies, or alternatively, in such a way that the final percentage 
of families with one or more deficiencies is only little larger than 
the original percentage if the several deficiencies affect the same 
families. 

In addition to figures of average consumption, data are avail- 
able for some countries showing variations in consumption. Pri- 
mary interest attaches to the deficiencies. The figures throw 
light on these points: (1) the proportion of families with food 
intake below standard in respect of particular food elements; 
(2) the proportion of individuals with specific dietary deficien- 
cies; and (3) the proportion of families (or individuals) with 
satisfactory or with inadequate dietaries. In some cases, how- 
ever, evidence of variations in consumption is restricted to 
averages for different geographical areas, for different race groups, 
or for different income classes. In reviewing the evidence of 
variations in consumption, an examination will be made, country 
by country, of the principal materials, which, supplementing 
the findings already presented, throw light upon the distribution 
of different degrees of adequacy or inadequacy of nutrition. 


Canada. 


The report on Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937- 
1938 shows average nutritive intakes for the cities studied in each 
of five areas, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the Prairie 
Provinces, and British Columbia. The differences in regard to 
calories, protein, and iron were not great, but in respect of calcium 
the Quebec families showed the smallest percentage of the estimated 
requirements (about 73 per cent.) and those in the Maritime 
Provinces showed a marked deficiency (about 79 per cent. of re- 
quirements), while in the other provinces the consumption in the 
urban wage earners’ families surveyed appeared to supply nearly 
the full requirement (95 per cent.) as specified in the Canadian 
dietary standard. 

In addition, the report gives figures on deficiencies at different 
income levels. The percentage that consumption was of the re- 
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quirement increased, as income increased, in all items analysed: 
calories, protein, iron, and calcium. The group of annual income 
per person, $100-$199, showed deficiencies in all four items, of 
8, 14, 22, and 36 per cent., respectively. In the case of calories the 
lowest income group only showed a deficiency; in the case of 
protein and iron, the two lowest income groups, $100-$199 and 
$200-$299, showed deficiencies; while in the case of calcium, the 
three lowest groups showed deficiencies of 14 per cent. or over. 
These percentages are based on the dietary requirements as set 
up in the Canadian dietary standard.’ 

A second source of data is a series of special studies of individual 
food consumption and nutrition in wage earners’ families in four 
cities, Halifax, Quebec, Toronto, and Edmonton.? Four studies 
were made under the auspices of the Canadian Council of Nutri- 
tion; three of families with incomes of less than $1,500 and one 
(Toronto) of families with incomes between $1,500 and $2,400; 
a fifth study in Toronto of families with incomes of less than $1,500 
was made under the auspices of the School of Hygiene of the 
University of Toronto. Thus, these more detailed studies correspond 
to the lower income groups of the family survey, the actual 
classification of a family in the income scale of the latter depending 
upon the number of persons in the family. 

These individual studies showed a much less favourable picture 


of nutrition than the family living survey, though it must be re- 
membered that the individual studies were of families in the lower 
income groups. Thus, the study of families with annual incomes of 
less than $1,500 in Toronto, showed average consumption in 
terms of requirements of 76 per cent. for calories, 77 per cent. for 
protein, 70 per cent. for calcium, and 62 per cent. for iron. The 





1 Family Income and Expenditure in Canada, 1937-1938, pp. 144-146. Daily 
requirements according to the Canadian dietary standard for the adult male 
performing light manual work are 2,800 calories (moderate manual work 3,300 
calories), 0.84 grm. of protein, 0.60 grm. of calcium, 10 mg. of iron and over 
20 mg. (400 I.U.) of ascorbic acid. (‘The Canadian dietary standard formula- 
ted by the Canadian Council on Nutrition” Reprint from the Jan. 1940 num- 
ber of the National Health Review). 

2 E.W. McHenry: “Nutrition in Toronto”, Canadian Public Health Journal, 
Vol. 30, 1939, pp. 4-13; “Nutrition in Canada’’, idem, Vol. 30, 1939, pp. 431-434. 

E. Gordon Sonne: “A Dietary Survey in Halifax’’, idem, Vol. 32, May 
1941, pp. 236-240. 

J. Ernest SyitvesterR and Honoré Napgau: ‘“Enquéte sur |’alimentation 
—_— des familles des petits salariés dans la Ville de Québec”’, ibid., pp. 241- 

50. 

Jean M. Patrerson and E. W. McHenry: “A Dietary Investigation in To- 

a. Families having Annual Incomes between $1,500 and $2,400", ibid., pp. 
1-258. 

George HunTeER and L. Bradley Peer: ‘ A Dietary Survey in Edmonton”, 
ibid., pp. 259-265. 

- E. W. McHenry: “Determination of Nutritional Status’, ibid., pp. 231- 
5. 
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total food supply was adequate in 3 per cent. of the cases, protein 
adequate in 7 per cent., calcium adequate in 12 per cent., and iron 
in 5 per cent. The study of families with incomes between $1,500 
and $2,400 in Toronto showed a much better picture. These averaged 
93 per cent. of the requirements in calories, 95 per cent. of protein, 
116 per cent. of calcium, 99 per cent. of iron, while the supply of 
vitamin A was 197 per cent., B,; 69 per cent., and C 90 per cent. of 
estimated requirements. Serious deficiencies were found for Bi 
and C. Comparing the different members of the family in this 
latter study, the adult women showed much the largest proportion 
of cases below 70 per cent. of the requirements of the different 
items. 

In the case of the Halifax study, an attempt was made to 
classify the families in three grades, the first with good nutrition, 
having all nutritive elements present in amounts equal to or better 
than the (Canadian) standard requirements, the second grade, 
with fair nutrition, including all families not classified as either 
good or poor, and the third grade, with poor nutrition, with less 
than 70 per cent. of the standard for one or more of the require- 
ments. Seventy per cent. of the families surveyed were classed as 
having poor diets and only 10 per cent. as having good diets. Of 
the Halifax families, which had incomes between $450 and $1,500 
per year, 40 per cent. had diets which were deficient—that is, 
below 70 per cent. as set in the Canadian dietary standard—in 
calcium, 34 per cent. deficient in vitamin A, 57 per cent. deficient 
in vitamin C, while all were deficient in vitamin B,. 

The study in Quebec shows, in general, calorie and protein 
consumption on a satisfactory level. The supply of calcium in 
the diets was very low: 85 per cent. of the teen-aged boys and 92 
per cent. of the teen-aged girls had intakes below 70 per cent. of 
the standard. These boys averaged only 49 per cent. of the stand- 
ard, while the girls averaged only 41 per cent. This reflects low 
milk and cheese consumption. Women, teen-aged girls and boys 
and girls under 11 years of age did not receive sufficient iron. Of 
these groups 17, 32, 29, and 34 per cent. respectively received less 
than 70 per cent. of the standard. Of vitamin A, only the younger 
children received a satisfactory intake. The supply of vitamin B, 
was inadequate: 60 per cent. of the persons in the surveys received 
less than 70 per cent. of the standard requirement. 

A summary of these results is presented in table VIII in- terms 
of the percentages of persons who had diets that were markedly 
deficient, that is, diets that fell below 70 per cent. of the Canadian 
dietary standard in the particular food constituent considered. 
Deficiencies in calcium and the three vitamins, especially B,, were 
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TABLE VIII. DIETARY DEFICIENCIES IN CANADIAN DIETARY SURVEYs!, 
1939-1940: PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS STUDIED HAVING DIETS 
MARKEDLY DEFICIENT (BELOW 70 PER CENT. OF THE 
CANADIAN DIETARY STANDARD) IN THE INDICATED 
FOOD GONSTITUENTS! 





Vitamins 





Survey Calories | Protein |Calcium 
Bi 





Halifax 
(low income) 





Quebec 


(low income) 





Toronto 
(low income) 43 93 79 








adults only 





Toronto 
($1500-2400) 34 





Edmonton 
(low income) 22 26 43 52 20 84 34 
































1 Source: Press release 12543 of the Nutrition Services of the Canadian Department of 
Pensions and National Health. For standard daily requirements, see note 1, p. 269. The 
standard daily requirements of vitamins for the adult male consumption unit adopted for 
purposes of this table were: Vitamin A, 6,000 I.U.; B1, 500 I.U. (1.5 mg. thiamin); C, 1,200 
1.U. (60 mg. ascorbic acid) with a lower requirement for children in some cases. 


most prevalent, with over 40 per cent. of the individuals in the 
families studied in each of the surveys covering the low income 
groups below 70 per cent. of the standard for both calcium and B,. 

In terms of the position in the family of the different family 
members, the report may be summarised as indicating that the 
worst fed member is the mother, the best fed the father or chief 
wage earner, while the younger generally fared better than the 
older children. 


United States. 


The summary volume already utilised shows the results of 
grading the diets of individual families as a whole into three classes, 
good, fair, and poor. To be classed as good the uncooked food 
materials consumed must have furnished at least the following 
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recommended daily allowances: 67 grams of protein, 0.68 grams 
of calcium, 1.32 grams of phosphorus, 15 milligrams of iron, 6,000 
I.U. of vitamin A, 1.5 milligrams of thiamin (vitamin B,- 500 
I.U.), 75 milligrams of vitamin C (1,500 I.U.), and 1.8 milligrams 
of riboflavin (vitamin Be). If a diet fell below the following mini- 
mum requirements, on the other hand, it was classified as poor: 
45 grams of protein, 0.45 grams of calcium, 0.88 grams of phos- 
phorus, 10 milligrams of iron, 3,000 I.U. of vitamin A, 0.75 milligrams 
of thiamin (vitamin B,-250 I.U.), 37 milligrams of vitamin C 
(750 I.U.), and 0.9 milligrams of riboflavin. Intermediate diets 
were graded as fair. With these standards, the proportion of good 
diets varied from 11 per cent. for white families in the North 
Atlantic region to 21 per cent. in the East South Central region; 
of the Negro urban wage earners’ families, 11 per cent. were classed 
as good. But the proportion of families graded as having poor 
diets ranged from 40 per cent. in the East North Central region 
to 64 per cent. of the Negro families in the South. 

In summarising the findings relating to dietary deficiencies, 
the following points are emphasised. Less than half the families 
purchased food supplying as much as 0.70 grams of calcium per 
unit per day while about one-sixth had diets furnishing less than 
0.45 grams. About two-thirds of the families fell below the recom- 
mended daily allowance of 6,000 I.U. of vitamin A, about half 
below the recommended allowance for B;, and somewhat more 
than half below the allowance for C. 

In addition to these summary conclusions, the original study 
contains much more detailed information in regard to special 
groups of families surveyed. The results for a group of wage 
earners with relatively low income, in particular white and Negro 
families spending $1.25 to $1.87 per week per capita on food, are 
given in table IX. 

Marked deficiencies in calories, that is with intakes of less than 
2,400 per consumption unit, ranged from 10 to 56 per cent. of the 
families in the different race and regional groups selected for 
analysis. The average of 2,721 calories for the white families of 
this food expenditure group as a whole thus gives a very inadequate 
picture of calorie intake among these families. 

As to calcium, important deficiencies were found. From 27 
to 60 per cent. of the families showed calcium intakes less than 
0.44 grams, or less than two-thirds of the suggested daily allowance 
of 0.68 grams. Regional differences were very considerable, the 
white families in the East South Central, Pacific, and Moun- 





1U.S. Bureau or Lasor Sratistics: Bull. 638, p. 83. 
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tain regions and the Negro families in the South showing smaller 
proportions with this degree of deficiency than in the other regions. 

In regard to iron, roughly about one-fourth of the white 
families had a daily intake of less than 10 milligrams per nutrition 
unit. ; 
In the case of vitamin A, the percentage of families with less 
than 2,000 I.U. per consumption unit varied from 20 to 73 in the 
different regions. For vitamin By, up to 22 per cent. of the families 
had intakes of less than 240 I.U. of this vitamin, or less than half 
the suggested daily allowance set by Dr. Stiebeling as a safe figure. 
For vitamin C, the proportion receiving less than 1,000 I.U. or 
two-thirds of the suggested daily allowance ranged from 10 per 
cent. in the Mountain to 91 per cent. in the West South Central 
region. 

These percentages are doubtless subject to a considerable 
margin of error as well as to errors of sampling. Perhaps the chief 
value of the result is to show the wide variations in adequacy of 
diets in the different regions and income classes in the United States 
and to suggest that behind the facade of apparently satisfactory 
averages there exist large groups of families with specific deficiencies 


in their diets. 
These studies made no attempt to analyse the diets of different 


family members separately. 

A second source of data for the United States is the extensive 
material from the consumer purchases study on Family Food 
Consumption and Dietary Levels', published in three sections, one 
for farms, one for small cities and villages, and the third for large 
cities. No attempt is made here to summarise these reports, partly 
because in part they cover the same ground as that already re- 
viewed, and partly because the data as published for the larger 
cities are in terms of average consumption per family rather than 
per capita or per consumption unit and consequently cannot 
readily be made comparable with the other materials; so far as 
the farm series is concerned, furthermore, the primary interest of the 
present survey is with the dietaries of wage earners’ families 
rather than with those of the farming population. 

Apart from these extensive surveys, special studies of particular 
regions or groups are available. A study of a small community in 
North Carolina’, for example, recorded serious deficiencies in 





1 See list of sources at end of article. : 
2D. F. Miram: “A Nutrition Survey in Chatham County”, The Health 


Bulletin (published by the North Carolina State Board of Health), Vol. 56, 
No. 3, Mar. 1941, pp. 6-8. See also, D. F. Mrtam: “A Nutrition Survey of a 
Small North Carolina Community”, American Journal of Public Health, Vol. 


32, No. 4, Apr. 1942, pp. 406-412. 
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vitamin C (80 per cent. of the population “did not get enough 
vitamin C to keep their blood level up to standard” in vitamin C 
content), in vitamin B,; (only 60 per cent. of the recommended 
level), and in riboflavin (Bz) (about one-half to two-thirds of the 
recommended level). The calorie intake was about 2,000 calories 
per individual per day, while the protein intake was only 55 grams. 

Astudy of high school pupils from 13 to19 years of age in New York 
City covering the period April 1939 to February 1940 showed large 


TABLE X. PERCENTAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 13-19 YEARS OF 
AGE, FROM LOW-INCOME FAMILIES IN NEW YORK CITY HAVING 
LESS THAN TWO-THIRDS OF DAILY ALLOWANCE OF SPECIFIC 
NUTRIENTS, APRIL 1939 To FEBRUARY 1940 





Boys 





Calories 22 
Protein 4 
Calcium 29 
Iron 7 
Vitamin A 38 
Thiamin (B;) 18 
Ascorbic acid (C) 31 
Riboflavin (Bz) 33 





Number of students 1,104 933 2,037 




















1 Compiled from Dorothy G. Wiga.: “Medical Evaluation of Nutritional Status. VII, Diets 
of High School Students of Low Income Families in New York City”, Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 1, Jan. 1942, p. 71. The daily allowances taken as standard are based 
on those of the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the National Research Council, except for 
calories, as follows: boys: 13-15, 3,244 calories; 16-19, 3,380 calories; girls: 13-15, 2,505 calo- 
ries; 16-19, 2,389 calories per day (ibid., pp. 68-69). 


proportions receiving less than the daily allowances recommended 
in the report of the Committee on Foods and Nutrition of the 
National Research Council. The percentages of pupils whose intake 
fell below these daily allowances ranged from 44 per cent. in the 
case of protein to 74 per cent. in the case of calories; for calcium, 
72 per cent., iron, 64 per cent., vitamin A, 65 per cent., B,, 53 per 
cent., Bs, 70 per cent., and vitamin C, 58 per cent., had daily 
intakes less than these daily allowances. Perhaps a better index 
of deficiency is the percentage of cases having less than two-thirds 
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of the daily allowances, an index similar to that used in the Cana- 
dian investigations (70 per cent.): the results are shown in table 
X. The percentage with ‘marked deficiency” as thus defined was 
greatest in the case of vitamin A, with 38 per cent., while it was 
25 per cent. or over in the cases of calcium and vitamins Bz and C. 
The proportion of children with marked deficiencies in intake was 
one-fifth for calories, one-sixth for iron, and one-seventh for B,.! 

Finally, to complete the picture, mention should be made of 
mortality statistics from the diseases of nutrition. Fortunately, 
however, deaths from these conditions are, in general, rare; but 
the small importance of these conditions in causing death does 
not always mean that they are of small importance in affecting 
health. Deaths from rickets (lack of vitamin D) are almost un- 
known, but surveys of the prevalence of rickets among young 
children may reveal a large proportion showing evidence of lack 
of vitamin D.? Deaths from scurvy (lack of vitamin C) are rare. 
On the other hand, deaths from pellagra—a disease due to the ab- 
sence of the pellagra-preventive vitamin—chiefly in the States 
of the South and South East, were 2,419 in 1939, and the number 
of cases may be estimated as some twenty to thirty times the 
number of deaths. Hence, this source of evidence points to serious 
nutritional deficiencies in certain areas.* 

In the light of these different sources of evidence the picture 
of nutrition in the United States is thus seen in clearer perspective. 
In spite of a general presumption that food supplies are plentiful, 
specific nutritional deficiencies are found to exist in many areas 
and groups of the population. 


Brazil, 

Certain summary conclusions in respect of nutrition based on 
an extensive study in the Federal District have been made avail- 
able by Professor Josué de Castro.‘ 





1 Dorothy G. Wrent: loc. cit., pp. 61-82. 

Another study of children’s diets is Helen Nebeker HANN and Hazel K. 
STIEBELING: Food Consumption of Children at the National Child Research Centre, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE: Circular No. 481, Aug. 1938. 

See also George R. Cowc1ii: ‘Vitamin B, Content of the American Dietary” 
in 1941 Proceedings, Pittsburgh, Pa., June 16, 17, 18, 1941, Institute of Food 
Technologists, pp. 12-18. Also Norman Jouurre: “A Clinical Evaluation of 
the Adequacy of Vitamin B; in the American Diet’’, Intern. Clinic, Vol. 4, 
pp. 46-66 (1938). 

2 See, for example, Martha M. Extor: ‘The Control of Rickets. Preliminary 
Discussion of the Demonstration in New Haven”, Journal of the American Medt- 
cal Association, Vol. 85, No, 9, 29 Aug. 1925, pp. 656-663. 

§ This represents a substantial reduction since 1934, when such deaths num- 
bered 3,604. See The Problems of a Changing Population. Report of the Com- 
a Problems to the National Resources Committee, May 1938, 
pp. -179. 

_‘O Problema da Alimentagdo no Brasil (seu Estudo Fisiologico), 3rd enlarged 
edition, 1939, ; 
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The average daily intake of calories per consumption unit 
according to the standard unit here adopted, was 2,970; the range 
in the four income groups was from 2,614 in the lowest (less than 
300 milreis per month) to 3,533 in the highest (over 1,000 milreis 
per month). The protein allowance was relatively high, 97 grams 
per protein requirement unit, with a range in the four income 
groups from 83 to 121 per unit. The supply of calcium in the diet 
was deficient, only 0.38 grams per calcium requirement unit, and 
ranged from 0.32 to 0.53 grams in the different income groups: three 
of the four groups fell below 0.44 grams. Phosphorus appeared to 
be available in ample amounts, while the supply of iron just equalled 
the 10 milligrams set as the requirement, as discussed above. 
All these figures of available supply are in terms of the appropriate 
nutrition requirement units.! 

These results thus reveal a deficiency of calcium as the chief lack.? 

Deficiencies in the diet are emphasised also in conclusions based 
on the percentage of families that reported no consumption of 
milk, of vegetables, or of fruits, which were 16, 6, and 13 per cent. 
respectively.* These help to explain the deficiency in calcium; they 
also suggest deficiencies in the vitamins which these foods supply, 
but for which no data are available in Professor de Castro’s analysis. 


Colombia. 


The figures already presented on the nutrition of wage earners 
in Bogota were subdivided into two groups, one of families with 
from 5 to 12 members and the other those with 3 and 4 members. 
Other subdivisions of the sample of wage earners’ families surveyed 
in Bogota, in particular that according to income per consumption 
unit, were not carried through to show differences in nutrition. 


Chile. 


The nutrition study already utilised as the source for the data 
given in the preceding tables gives some additional information 





1 In the absence of data showing the exact age and sex of the Brazilian families 
surveyed, the age and sex composition of the families surveyed in the Canadian 
study was utilised to estimate the difference between the number of nutrition 
units and the number of Brazilian calorie-scale units in the survey population. 
(In the Brazilian study the quantities of vegetables and fruits consumed were 
estimated from data on the expenditures on these items in. conjunction with 
average prices in Rio de Janeiro.) 

2 As to calorie consumption, the suggestion is made that in hot climates 
such as that in the north of Brazil, especially, a somewhat lower requirement 
is needed than in the temperate zone (Josu# pE Castro, op. cit., pp. 226-227). 

3 Ibid., p. 244. In the lowest income group, less than 300 milreis per month, 
the percentages of families lacking milk, vegetables and fruits were 30, 16 and 
28 per cent.; 42 per cent. reported neither keeping poultry nor any purchase of 
eggs (ibid., pp. 231, 233, 239), 
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on dietary deficiencies in the form of averages for different areas 
or specific income groups. 

These deficiencies are striking and important. Of the 31 different 
districts and groups—in the cases of 7 cities subdivisions are made 
by economic groups—only 11 show average daily intake of calories 
per consumption unit equal to or greater than 3,000. The lowest 
average daily intake of calories per adult male unit is given as only 
979, in the lowest income group for the city of Santiago. 

The report classifies the 31 districts and groups into three 
levels according to average calorie intake, under 2,400, between 
2,400 and 3,000, and over 3,000 calories. Of the 14 districts below 
2,400, 4 were below 1,500, 5 between 1,500 and 2,000, and 5 between 
2,000 and 2,400. Even for the districts with average intakes of 
3,000 calories or over, the report points out, it cannot be stated 
definitely that the families were well-nourished since the require- 
ment varies with the degree of labour or muscular activity of the 
individuals and these were not ascertained in detail; furthermore, 
even if the average family intake was sufficient, individuals might 
receive inadequate calories if the division of food among the 
different family members was such as not to cover their require- 
ments. 

Based on the average calories per adult male unit of families 
in the different tabulation groups, the results of the enquiry! show: 


Nutrition Number Number Per cent. of 
of families of persons persons 


Adequate or ample (3,000 calories or 

more) 182 924 
Just sufficient (2,400-3,000) 131 764 
Under-nutrition (2,000-2,400) 68 403 
Serious under-nutrition (1,500-2,C00) 152 922 
Desperate under-nutrition (under 


1,500) 60 370 
Total 593 3,383 





The report characterises a daily calorie intake for manual 
workers of less than 2,400 as evident and dangerous under-nutri- 
tion, below 2,000 as serious, and below 1,500 as the under-nutrition 
of destitution. 

The various degrees of under-nutrition include half the persons 
covered in the survey. The significance of these figures in themselves 
derives from their being based upon samples of the urban popula- 
tion of Chile from North to South, from Iquique to Magallanes. 





1 The figures in the source, op. cit., p 550, have been corrected: 180 to 182, 


since the figure for ‘‘Valdivia 3 etc.’ should have read 18 families rather than 
16 (see p. 424), and 397 to 403 since the figure for ‘“‘La Serena Ville” should have 
read 66 rather than 60(see 430). The percentages are based on the corrected figures, 
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The seven cities for which subdivisions by income groups are 
given show marked differences in adequacy of nutrition from the 
point of view of calorie intake at different income levels. Thus the 
average calorie intake per consumption unit in Santiago varied 
from 979 in the lowest income group (less than 1 peso income per 
day per consumption unit) to 3,543 in the highest (5 pesos and 
over per day per unit), with four groups averaging less than 3,000 
per consumption unit and 2 groups averaging above this figure. 

These figures, however, are merely averages for each of the 
groups considered and do not show, therefore, the proportion of 
families in which the daily intake was insufficient. These may 
include a certain proportion of families even in groups where the 
average calorie intake per unit per day was over 3,000. The fact 
that the averages were below the standard requirement in such 
a large proportion of the group suffices, however, to indicate the 
need for improved nutrition for wage earners’ families in Chile. 

Similar data are available for other nutrient elements. For 
proteins, considering consumption of less than 44 grams per protein 
requirement unit as “markedly deficient”, only 4 of 30 districts 
fell below this level.! 

For calcium, however, using 0.44 grams per calcium require- 
ment unit as a deficiency level—well below the recommended 
daily allowance of 0.68 grams—all but three districts had averages 
lower than this deficiency level. For phosphorus, considering an 
intake of less than one gram per phosphorus requirement unit per 
day as “markedly deficient’’, all but 4 districts had averages lower 
than this deficiency level. For iron, again, using 7 milligrams 
per iron requirement unit as a deficiency level, 10 districts averaged 
below this level; 7 more averaged between 7 and 10 milligrams. 

In the case of vitamin A, 23 groups fell below the level of 2,000 
I.U. per consumption unit, and only 7 averaged above it; 12 groups 
averaged below 1,000 I.U. per consumption unit. For vitamin 
B,, all the groups averaged below the level of 240 I.U. per con- 
sumption unit, while for vitamin C, 23 groups averaged below the 
1,000 I.U. level per consumption unit, of which 13 averaged below 
the 500 I.U. level. 

These figures reinforce the general conclusion of the survey in 
regard to the prevalence of marked deficiencies in nutrition in the 
wage earners’ families covered. It should be noted, furthermore, 
that the results are all in terms of averages, and do not therefore 
show the full proportion of cases where the individual families 
themselves fell short. 





__' In these and the subsequent calculations allowance has been made for the 
differences between the calorie-scale consumption unit in Chile and the protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, and iron requirement unit scales as used for this analysis. 
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Besides the study of 1935 which has been taken as the basis 
for the tables, a number of other studies of nutrition have been 
made in Chile. These are summarised in an article in Revista 
Medical de Chile, by Dr. Julio V. Santa Marfa.! 

As to calories, results of eight studies show a variation of average 
consumption per consumption unit between 1,832 and 2,336 calo- 
ries; in other words, all these investigations show a marked defi- 
ciency in average consumption in terms of energy values, and thus, 
in general, tend to confirm the results of the 1935 study. 


CONCLUSION . 


In conclusion, the analysis of nutrition surveys for the five 
countries suggests the need for two types of investigation, the 
broad survey based on family data and the more intensive study 
in which the individuals in each family are the unit of study. 
These studies reveal wide differences in nutrition levels in different 
sections of the population and at different income levels; com- 
paratively few families even in relatively prosperous food-producing 
countries such as Canada and the United States have diets that are 
adequate in all respects, and a large proportion have diets which 
in respect of one or more food essentials are below the safe daily 
allowances. 

However, it must be stated that these conclusions, or the con- 
clusions as to the quality of the diets of individuals or families, 
are subject to a considerable margin of error. The standards set 
up are still under research as to the exact significance of deficiencies, 
the methods used are still being improved, and there may still be 
unknown factors or elements in the situation that cannot yet be 
evaluated. Disregarding, however, minor deficiencies or minor 
differences between countries and groups, the major deficiencies 
are sufficiently striking to point the need for remedial action and 
to emphasise the importance of national nutrition policies to 
raise the levels of nutrition. 

These studies, furthermore, point the way towards means of 
improving the dietaries. The analyses of these nutritive values 
are made directly from the specific foods that enter into the diet- 
aries. Plenty of milk and cheese in the diet leads to a sufficiency 
of calcium: low consumption of milk and dairy products is likely 
to mean a deficient calcium intake. Specific recommendations are 
possible for the improvement of diets wherever the analysis shows 
a deficiency. In general, with the modern emphasis upon the pro- 





1 “Caracteristicas de la Alimentacién en Chile’, Vol. LXIX, No. 6, June 
1941, pp. 308-322. 
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tective foods, the specific recommendations for the improvement 
of diets will include the addition of or an increase in the consump- 
tion of milk, milk products and eggs, the fresh green, leafy, and 
yellow vegetables, tomatoes, citrus fruits and fresh fruits, meats 
and fish, the substitution of brown for white bread, and similar 
dietary modifications. These recommendations when made with 
reference to the economic position of the wage earners’ families 
and to the sources available at prices within their means should 
be of great importance in efforts to raise the level of workers’ 
nutrition. 
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Recent Developments in Joint 


Production Machinery in Great Britain 


The methods for securing the participation of employers and 
workers in the agencies concerned primarily with the production 
effort in Great Britain have in recent months undergone examina- 
tion and change. While there has been a significant development 
of individual factory production committees, the regional and 
central production machinery has also been largely reorganised.! 


CENTRAL PRODUCTION MACHINERY 


The Prime Minister, on 12 March 1942, announced that 
Captain Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of State, would be appointed 
Minister of Production, that is to say, he would be the Minister 
with chief responsibility, on behalf of the War Cabinet, for the 
business of war production as a whole, subject to the policy of 
the Minister of Defence and of the War Cabinet. No new Ministry 
incorporating the existing production or supply departments 
(the Ministry of Supply, the Ministry of Aircraft Production, and 
the Admiralty) would be set up, and, subject to the performance 
by the Minister of Production of the duties assigned to him, the 
Ministers in charge of those departments would continue to be 
responsible to the War Cabinet and to Parliament for their 
administration. The Minister’s responsibilities would include 
the duties previously discharged by the Production Executive, 
including the settlement of production priorities, the Production 
Executive’s regional boards, and the allocation of industrial 
capacity, except shipyard capacity, which would be allocated as in 
the past by the Admiralty. In all matters connected with the 
allocation, distribution, and efficient use of labour within the 
field of war production, the Minister of Production and the 





1 For a description of the central and regional production machinery in the 
earlier period, cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE: Wartime Developments in Govern- 
ment-Employer-Worker Collaboration (Montreal, 1941). No reference is made 
in this summary to the plans for the reorganisation of the coal industry, or the 
national, regional, district and pit production committees and coal boards on 
which employers and workers are represented, although the structure of these 
agencies is in many respects similar to or illustrative of the general production 
framework described here. For an analysis of the new coal industry Scheme, see 
below, p. 326. 
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Minister of Labour and National Service would work together, the 
latter being generally responsible for the supply of labour and the 
former for determining the relative importance of the various 
demands for labour for war production. 

In his first speech in the House of Commons as Minister of 
Production, Mr. Lyttelton outlined the general framework of his 
proposed changes in the production machinery.? He stated that 
the three ingredients of war production were raw materials, 
machine tools, and the labour to use the tools and work up the 
materials, and he considered that, in co-operation with the Minister 
of Labour and National Service, he had been given effective 
control over these ingredients. In explaining the organisation of 
production that he planned to carry out, he stated that he had 
set up a general staff of war production. This general staff, to be 
known as the Joint War Production Staff, would be composed of 
a Chief Adviser on Programmes and Planning (Sir Walter Layton), 
the assistant chiefs of staff of the three defence services, together 
with the highest technical officers of the three production 
Ministries. The Joint War Production Staff would be served by 
a Joint War Production Planning Group, composed of Navy, Army, 
and Air Force officers and representatives of the production 
Ministries. This Group would work in close touch with the com- 
bined Anglo-American organisations and with liaison officers of 
the Dominion Governments. Finally, there would be a Production 
Division under the direction of an experienced industrialist, and 
including a technical officer from each of the three production 
departments, with the task of dealing with those production 
problems which affected all three simultaneously. 


Representative Advisory Panel 


On 22 April 1942, the Minister of Production explained further 
the functions and operation of the Production Division, and stated 
that it had been renamed the Industrial Division.* The Division, 
he said, would assist the supply Ministers and the Minister of 
Production on questions affecting production in the factories 
themselves, such as defects in the organisation or layout of plant, 
difficulties arising from labour supply or the misuse and under- 
employment of labour or machine tools, financial or administrative 
obstacles, etc. At the same time he announced that an Advisory 
Panel was to be set up, composed partly of leading industrialists 
and partly of labour experts, the latter to be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service. The members of the 
Panel would be representative of both employers and trade unions 
and of men possessing knowledge of scientific management. The 
Panel would not function as a committee, but appropriate members 
would be selected from it, as necessary, for the purpose of giving 
advice or assistance on particular problems, or of conducting any 
special investigations on the spot that might be required. Reports 
of such enquiries would be presented to the Minister of Production 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 378, No. 44, 12 Mar. 1942, 
cols. 1205-1206. 

2 Idem, Vol. 378, No. 48, 24 Mar. 1942, cols. 1837 et seg. 

3 Idem, Vol. 379, No. 56, 22 Apr. 1942, cols. 626-627. 
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and the other supply Ministers direct, since the Panel was intended 
to assist all the supply departments. 


National Production Advisory Council 


As part of the central machinery of the production organisation 
a National Production Advisory Council under the chairmanship 
of the Minister of Production will ‘“‘advise him on general produc- 
tion questions (excluding matters which are normally handled by 
the joint organisations of trade unions and employers in connection 
with wages and conditions of employment) and on such subjects 
concerning production as may arise from the proceedings of the 
regional organisation’. The National Production Advisory Council 
will be composed of two groups of advisory members: (a) 11 mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister of Production from the vice- 
chairmen of the eleven regional boards; (b) 6 representatives, 3 
each from the Federation of British Industries and the British 
Employers’ Confederation, and 6 representatives of the Trades 
Union Congress, appointed by the Minister from nominations 
submitted by these bodies.! 

This new organ will replace the Central Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee (composed of 13 members nominated by the British 
Employers’ Confederation and the Federation of British Industries 
and 13 members nominated by the Trades Union Congress) which 
had been established in July 1941 by the Minister of Labour and 
National Service in his capacity as Chairman of the Production 
Executive. The appointment of a new National Production 


Advisory Council is related to the general reorganisation of produc- 
tion both centrally and regionally, and while its functions are 
defined as being closely similar to those originally proposed for the 
Central Joint Advisory Committee, the new agency is expected 
to play a more significant part, both because it will be given a closer 
relationship with the regional machinery and because it is expected 


to meet regularly.” 


Central Co-ordinating Committee 


A Central Co-ordinating Committee has been established under 
the chairmanship of the representative of the Ministry of Produc- 
tion who is in charge of the regional machinery and consisting of the 





1 Report of the Committee on Regional Boards, Cmd. 6360 (London, 1942). 
The composition of the Committee (which became known as the Citrine Com- 
mittee) and its Report are discussed in more detail in the next section (see p. 288). 

2 The Committee on Regional Boards, which had been given the task of 
examining both the regional machinery and the operation of the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee, noted that the latter had held only five meetings and had 
rarely been consulted by the Government. According to the Report: 


The failure of Government departments to seek the advice of the Com- 
mittee appears to us to reflect a disbelief in the value of consultative machinery 
as a whole, a disbelief which we are glad to say the evidence put before us 
shows to be waning. We are of the opinion that a properly constituted central 
committee can play a most valuable and indeed indispensable part in promot- 
ing the essential community of interest of the three parties, the Government, 
the employers and the workpeople, in encouraging the maximum effort in 
the production of munitions of war. 
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officers in the Admiralty, Ministry of Supply, Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, Ministry of Labour and National Service and the 
Controller General of Machine Tools who are in charge of the 
regional machinery of their respective departments. This committee 
serves to co-ordinate, from the central point of view, the operation 
of the regional organisation described below.' 


REGIONAL REORGANISATION 


The new system of regional organisation of the production 
machinery which came into full effect on 1 July 1942 marks a 
further stage in the collaboration of Government officials, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ representatives on a regional basis and in smaller 
district units. The Minister of Production on 19 May 1942 an- 
nounced to the House of Commons? the Government's proposals 
for regional reorganisation based on the recommendations made 
by the special committee which had been appointed to review the 
operation of the regional production organisation as a whole. The 
new plan includes arrangements for much greater devolution of 
responsibility to the regional authorities and to the district and 
local organisations which are familiar with production problems 
at the plant and area level. It is based on the necessity for closer 
co-ordination of production work in the regions and of the estab- 
lishment, in dealing with production problems, of the same kind 
of decentralisation as the system of employment exchanges had 
made possible in the work of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service. 

The reorganisation has been brought about as a result of wide- 
spread criticism of the operation of the regional production ma- 
chinery.* These production difficulties led the then Minister of 


1 The proposal for the establishment of a Central Co-ordinating Committee 
was made originally by the representatives of the supply Ministries and was 
included in the proposals submitted to the Government in the Report of the 
Committee on Regional Boards. The Central Co-ordinating Committee was 
appointed early in June and began work immediately (The Times, 6 June 1942). 

2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 380, No. 67, 19 May 1942, 
cols. 36-40. 

3 Such criticism, and proposals for reorganisation, had come from unofficial 
as well as official sources. A review of production policy, issued in Jan. 1942 by 
the Institute of Statistics, stated that the regional boards, which had up to that 
time mainly advisory functions, should be given executive authority to allocate 
regional block orders to firms within the region and to act as clearing centres 
for the exchange of capacities. Such reconstituted regional boards would, it 
argued, eliminate departmental competition in the placing of contracts, decen- 
tralise the bureaucratic machinery in order to keep producing units and placing 
units in close touch, distribute orders to the main contractors, and take a hand 
in the distribution of sub-contracts by bringing in the smaller firms. It suggested 
at the same time that the regional boards might be the appropriate agencies 
for introducing an exchange of technical and social manufacturing experiences and 
for dealing with the question of pooling trade secrets and patents. The better 
organisation of industry, however, was considered to be essential as part of the 
whole question of regional planning. One proposal made was that there should 
be regional and sectional subdivisions in the organisation of a whole industry. 
In that case, industrial groups, composed of works’ managers, technical experts, 
workers in the industry concerned, and civil servants, might be appointed to 
act as advisory panels to the central and regional production executives. Cf. 
INSTITUTE OF Statistics: Bulletin (Oxford), Vol. 4, No. 2, 31 Jan. 1942, pp. 29 
et seq. 
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Production, Lord Beaverbrook, in February 1942 to appoint a 
special committee composed of four representatives of the em- 
ployers and the workers on the Central Joint Advisory Committee 
and six chairmen or deputy chairmen of the regional boards, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the 
Trades Union Congress, to examine the problem. When the present 
Minister of Production, Captain Oliver Lyttleton, first outlined 
his proposals for the general organisation of production in March 
1942 in the House of Commons, he said that his regional reorganisa- 
tion must await the results of the Citrine Committee’s report. 
In the meantime the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
had also examined the question of regional reorganisation and had 
dealt with the subject in its Seventh and Eighth Reports. Many 
of the conclusions reached by the Select Committee, as is noted 
in the Citrine Report, showed a marked similarity with, and pro- 
vided powerful evidence in support of, the reforms recommended 
by the Citrine Committee. The Government plans for reorganisa- 
tion as accepted by the Minister of Production thus took into 
consideration the results of the examination of the existing produc- 
tion machinery by two important independent committees.! 


Regional Controllers and Regional Boards 


The essential features of the new regional machinery are the 
appointment of 11 regional controllers and the announced intention 
of the Government to supply the regional boards with the informa- 
tion necessary to enable them to fulfil the defined purpose of the 
regional organisation, namely, ‘‘to assist the Minister of Production 
and the supply Ministries to make, in a co-ordinated manner, the 
fullest and most efficient use of the actual or potential productive 
resources and manufacturing capacity of the regions for the 
purpose of carrying out production programmes whether approved 
or in contemplation’”’. 

Each regional controller, who is a full-time official and reports 
to the Minister of Production, will act as chairman of a regional 
board and be charged with the task of co-ordinating the activities 
of the representatives in the region of the supply Ministries. 
Each of the 11 regional boards comprises, in addition to the regional 
controller (Ministry of Production), the regional representatives 
of the Admiralty, the Ministry of Aircraft Production, the Ministry 





1 The Report of the Committee on Regional Boards, op. cit., presented to Parlia- 
e 


ment on 19 May 1942, includes a memorandum by the Minister of Production 
setting forth the Government’s proposals. The Committee held 14 sessions 
and received evidence from the various departments concerned as well as from 
industrial organisations and individuals. 

The relevant passages of the Select Committee’s reports are to be found in 
Seventh and Eighth Reports from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, 
Session 1941-1942 (London, 26 Mar. 1942). 

In announcing the Government’s proposals in the House of Commons the 
Minister of Production said: 


It is a matter of satisfaction to notice how closely the views which are 
expressed in the Citrine Report tally with those of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure in its Eighth Report, and that the necessity for 
the development of the regional organisation, which I myself feel to be of 
paramount importance, is so clearly supported by the views of these two 
authoritative Committees (Parliamentary ebates, House af Commons, Vol, 380, 
No, 67, 19 May 1942, col. 37). 
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of Supply, and the Board of Trade, the regional controller of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, three members repre- 
senting employers, and three members representing workers. 
Each board has two vice-chairmen, one chosen from the employers’ 
and one from the workers’ members. In addition, there is an 
executive committee, consisting of some of the official members 
and the two vice-chairmen.! The boards will meet at least once 
a month and the executive committees, which will have weekly 
meetings, will report regularly to the boards. 

The functions of the new regional boards include responsibility 
for all the questions previously delegated to the regional organisa- 
tion and, in addition, two particularly important new functions. 
The first relates to proposals to create new production capacity, 
either in the form of additional plant on existing premises or 
of new premises and plants; in this respect the Citrine Com- 
mittee urged that all major proposals ought to be tested against 
the knowledge of existing capacity that it was hoped the boards 
would possess as a result of the fuller information they ought to 
receive in connection with the whole question of allocation of 
contracts. The Committee therefore recommended that the supply 
Ministries should at an early stage in the development of schemes 
for the creation of new capacity or extension of existing capacity 





1 The history of the composition of the regional boards, their size, membership 
and officers, is summarised in the Citrine Report. The original regional machin- 
ery, as set up in January 1940 by the Ministry of Supply, had been composed 
of boards of officials, with advisory committees representative of employers and 
workers in the region. When the area boards, as they were then known, were 
reconstituted in July 1941 as the Production Executive's regional boards, their 
composition was enlarged to include a number of additional officials, such as the 
regional transport commissioner, the regional representatives of the Raw 
Materials Department of the Ministry of Supply and the Emergency Repair 
Organisation of the Ministry of Works and Buildings, the chairman of the 
machine tool regional committee, and three representatives of employers and 
workers respectively. The chairmen and vice-chairmen of the boards were 
selected from the employers’ and workers’ representatives and consequently 
served only on a part-time basis. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, 
No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 434. 

The Select Committee’s recommendations for altering the regional machinery 
were that the boards should be decreased in size, that the employers’ and workers’ 
representatives should serve as advisory panels, and that the chairman should 
be a full-time official. The Citrine Committee’s recommendations rejected the 
idea of advisory panels and urged not only that employers and workers should 
be included on the boards, but that their vice-chairmen should serve on the 
executive committees. The Citrine Committee also recommended that the 
chairman of each board should have the title of regional director of production, 
should be a man of wide industrial experience and local knowledge, and should 
be in charge of all the staff of the regional organisation in his region on the 
establishment of the Minister of Production. 

The plan approved by the Government, as indicated above, takes account of 
both views, accepting the participation of employers and workers on the boards 
and the necessity of full-time officials as chairmen. As at first announced, 
the Government plan provided that the executive committees should, “‘at least 
at the beginning, consist only of officials but that they should report regularly 
to their regional boards’’. However, deputations from the Trades Union Congress, 
the Federation of British Industries, and the British Employers’ Confederation 
unanimously urged that the vice-chairmen (employer and worker) should be 
members of the executive committees. The Minister of Production, with the 
agreement of his colleagues, therefore accepted this change. Cf. Parliamentary 
Debates, House of Commons, Vol, 387, No, 82, 30 June 1942, col. 36. 
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ensure that their regional controllers, and through them the re- 
gional boards, were given an opportunity of advising on the local 
aspects of such schemes. 

The second new function concerns the power of the boards to 
make enquiries into complaints relating to production (other 
than matters normally handled by the joint organisations of em- 
ployers and trade unions in connection with wages and conditions 
of employment). Formerly the boards had no such authority and 
could not make authoritative investigations on the spot. The new 
plan therefore provides that the regional board, through the 
regional controller or any person appointed by and responsible to 
him, shall have the right to enter and inspect any undertaking in 
the region engaged in war production. 

To enable the regional boards to carry out their existing 
functions more effectively, including particularly that of explaining 
through the representatives of trade unions and employers’ organisa- 
tions on the boards production difficulties which give rise to dis- 
content, the Government has agreed that the boards should be 
adequately informed on all production matters coming within their 
competence. The functions of the boards also include the prepara- 
tion of ‘‘danger lists’’ of firms which are overloaded or otherwise 
unsuitable to undertake further work, and it is understood that, 
in regard to the placing of contracts, none shall be given finally, 
where the regional boards have raised objection, until the objections 
have been considered centrally. In order to eliminate the delays 
and difficulties caused by disputes particularly concerning alloca- 
tion questions, the regional controller, in consultation with his 
executive committee or if necessary his regional board, may deter- 
mine questions affecting the local allocation of machine tools, 
premises, raw materials, and labour. In the allocation of labour the 
regional controller of production and the regional controller of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service act jointly. 


District Committees and District Offices 


One of the most important contributions made to the produc- 
tion effort by the regional machinery, which will be continued in 
a new form under the reorganisation, was the development of 
capacity clearing centres.' The Citrine Committee noted that, 
although there was a lack of uniformity of practice in the various 
regions, the centres, where they were used, had been valuable in 
preventing bottlenecks in production. In most regions there is an 
advisory committee consisting of representatives of employers 
and trade unions attached to each clearing centre. The Citrine 
Report pointed out that by these means “the clearing centres have 
not only been able to deal intelligently with the production problems 
which have been referred to them, but indispensable links have been 
provided not only with local industry but also with the Ministry 
which is charged with the duty of dealing with the supply of labour. 


1 The system was first established in the London and South Eastern Region 
in October 1940 on the initiation of the regional board, and was later extended to 
other regions; there were, according to the Citrine Committee, 36 such centres 
in existence in the spring of 1942. 
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It is, therefore, not surprising to find that in some cases the clearing 
centres have developed into local offices for the discharge, under the 
general direction of the regional boards, of many of the functions 
of the boards themselves.”’ After examining the functioning of the 
capacity clearing centres and of the whole problem of ensuring more 
effective use of the capacity in the engineering industry, particularly 
of some of the smaller firms, and a better distribution of others 
with a view to avoiding both overload and underload, the Citrine 
Committee came to the conclusion that a new form of district 
organisation must be established as part of the general regional 
machinery. It was convinced that one of the factors which had 
prevented the full development of capacity clearing centres was the 
establishment by the supply Ministries of capacity finding organi- 
sations of their own, and that it was essential, in order to prevent 
overlapping, to establish production clearing centres as part of the 
district organisation. 

The proposal, therefore, made by the Citrine Committee and 
accepted by the Government was in fact to develop the existing 
system of capacity clearing centres by the establishment of district 
offices and district committees. The regional boards have been 
given the task of establishing such district offices and district com- 
mittees ‘‘as and where in their judgment it may be necessary”’, 
and of delimiting the areas within which the district machinery 
will work. The Citrine Committee proposed that each regional 
board should subdivide its region into districts in each of which 
there should be located a district office of the Minister of Produc- 
tion. Associated with each district office there should be a district 
production committee consisting of equal numbers of representa- 
tives of workers and employers, appointed by the Minister of Pro- 
duction, together with the manager of the district office. The 
scheme should be applied at the beginning to the engineering and 
allied industries, and the initial committees should consist of three 
representatives each of employers and workers, preferably associated 
with the engineering and allied industries (the representatives of the 
employers being chosen from a large, a medium, and a small firm). 
The Committee proposed that if at a later stage other industries 
were brought into the scheme, additional members representing 
those industries could be added to the district production com- 
mittees or separate committees might be established. 

Further, each district office should act as a production clearing 
centre for its district. Its main duty would be to build up and 
maintain a body of up-to-date information about the current load 
upon productive capacity in the district so that the distribution 
of new work might be effectively planned both as regards main 
contracts and sub-contracts and to ensure maximum efficiency 
in the use of labour, plant, and floor space. 


1 The Government in announcing its plan accepted the necessity of merging 
existing capacity finding agencies in the regional organisation. The Minister 
of Production pointed out, however, that it would not be practical for the organ- 
isation of the Controller-General of Machine Tools to be wholly merged in the 
regional organisation, but stated that arrangements would be made for the 
staff of the machine tool control to be available to the regional board as a common 
service. 
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The Citrine Committee also recommended that the district 
offices should, in suitable cases, promote the formation of groups 
of firms in order to secure balanced production and to determine 
whether certain firms were dangerously overloaded; and that 
the district committees should specifically be given the following 
functions: 

(a) To consider any questions referred to it by the regional office or the 
district office; 

(b) To consider and if possible resolve, in collaboration with local authorities 
or other public bodies and firms in the district, problems affecting or likely to 
affect production in the district, and to report to the regional board on the action 
taken; 

(c) To bring to the notice of the regional board any problem which the com- 
mittee is unable to resolve locally or which affects other districts, with recom- 
mendations as to action; 

(d) To deal with general questions affecting production which are brought 
to its notice by the regional board arising out of representations by employers’ 
organisations or trade unions or by joint production committees, except matters 
which are normally handled by joint organisations of employers and trade unions 
in connection with wages and conditions of employment. 


The Government, in accepting the recommendations concerning 
the setting up of the district machinery, indicated that the prepara- 
tion of a danger list of firms which were overloaded or otherwise 
unsuitable to undertake further work should be the responsibility 
of the regional boards, and should be dealt with by the district 
offices only to the extent considered desirable by the boards. 

When the Minister of Production explained the Government’s 


proposals to the House of Commons, he said: “I regard the district 
organisation and the close contacts which can be built up in this way 
with local industry as an important element in the scheme’’. 


Loca, PropucTION MACHINERY 


In addition to proposals for the reorganisation of the central 
and regional production machinery, particular attention has been 
given in recent months to developing local committees in individual 
factories in order to secure increased production.' 


Factory Production Committees 


After considerable discussion in the Central Joint Advisory 
Committee to the Production Executive, in the Joint Consultative 
Committee of the Minister of Labour, and in the Ministry of 
Supply, and also in the trade unions and employers’ associations, 
a first step was taken towards the formal establishment of joint 
factory production committees with the signature on 28 February 
1942 of an agreement establishing factory production committees 
in royal ordnance factories.2 This agreement, which was nego- 





1 For a summary of the historical background and present operation of the 
production committees, see PoLiricAL AND Economic PLANNING: Production 
Committees, Planning, No, 189 (London, 26 May 1942). 

* For the full text of this agreement, see International Labour Review, Vol, 
XLV, No. 5, May 1942, p. 552, 
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tiated between representatives of the Ministry of Supply and of the 
trade unions concerned, provided for the setting up of joint pro- 
duction consultative and advisory committees in each royal 
ordnance factory. The committees are composed of 10 representa- 
tives of the workers and 10 representatives of the management, 
meeting under the chairmanship of the superintendent of the 
individual establishment. The functions of the committees are to 
consult and advise on matters relating to production and increased 
efficiency; it is specifically stated that they shall not discuss matters, 
such as wages, which are normally dealt with by collective agree- 
ments or the approved machinery of negotiation such as shop 
stewards, staff associations, or Whitley councils. Examples are 
given of the kind of question to be discussed by the committees, 
namely: maximum utilisation of existing machinery; upkeep of 
fixtures, jigs, tools, and gauges; improvement in methods of pro- 
duction; efficient use of the maximum number of productive hours; 
elimination of defective work and waste; efficient use of material 
supplies; efficient use of safety preventions and devices. 

A very similar agreement was reached on 18 March 1942 
between the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National Federa- 
tion and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the National Union 
of Foundry Workers, and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions regarding the establishment of consultative 
and advisory committees. The agreement, however, provides that 
‘‘where machinery exists satisfactory to the Federation and the 
trade unions and where it is agreed that such machinery should be 
used, no further steps should be taken’’, and also states that the 
provision of a production advisory committee shall not be con- 
sidered necessary in establishments employing less than 150 people, 
except by mutual desire. The only other alterations of substance 
in the agreement relate to the methods of selection of members, 
eligibility of representatives, frequency of meetings, and duration 
of the agreement. The election of workers’ representatives is by 
ballot conducted jointly by the management and union representa- 
tives in the shops. In order to be eligible for election, workers 
must belong to a trade union and have at least two years’ continuous 
service at the factory concerned (except in the case of establish- 
ments which have been in operation for less than two years).' 
Each committee is to meet once a month or when it is mutually 
agreed that meetings are necessary. The agreement will terminate 
at the cessation of hostilities. 

The debate in the House of Commons on 25 March 1942 con- 
cerning production in general placed particular emphasis on the 
growth of local production committees. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Supply described the factory produc- 
tion committees operating in the royal ordnance factories, stating 
that there would be such committees in 40 factories employing 





1 In the royal ordnance factories, one year’s service is sufficient. 

2 According to the ordnance factory agreement, meetings are held fort- 
nightly, and separate meetings are held weekly of the workers and the manage- 
ment sides respectively. 
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300,000 workers. In commenting upon the agreement between 
the Engineering Employers’ Federation and the aforementioned 
unions, he added: 


Now that those agreements have been reached, the Government are most 
anxious that they should be implemented with the least possible delay... 
Unless these committees have the blessings of both sides of the industry, they 
are not likely to be very effective. It is a great advance in our industrial history 
that such agreements have been reached, and we must take full advantage of it.! 


The development of local joint production committees and their 
articulation into the regional production organisation was also 
urged both by the Select Committee and by the Citrine Com- 
mittee. 

With regard to local joint production committees the Select 
Committee’s Eighth Report stated: 


They [the Committee] are convinced from the evidence received that, looked 
at solely as a matter affecting production, it is of the greatest importance to take 
every possible step to enable the workers employed in factories to have a true 
understanding both of the general war position and also of the conditions affecting 
the work in which they are engaged. The significance of each piece of work should 
be made clear, as well as the reasons for changes or delays in production if these 
occur. Your Committee have enquired particularly into the policy of establishing 
joint committees consisting of representatives of the workers and management 
for discussing questions of production and enabling the workers not only to be 
informed as to the situation but to express their own ideas and proposals. Your 
Committee have noted with satisfaction the plan just adopted by the Ministry 


of Supply for the establishment of such committees in the royal ordnance fac- 
tories.2, They recognise that there are possible difficulties in the full development 
of this idea, and that for its success it will require public spirit and understanding 
on both sides. They confine themselves therefore to expressing the view that it is 
a development of the greatest importance and a hope that it may be followed 
out with wisdom, sympathy, and courage. 


The Citrine Committee stated that it welcomed the establish- 
ment of joint production consultative and advisory committees 
in the royal ordnance factories and the agreement between the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation and the trade unions in the 
engineering industry for the constituting of similar committees 
in that industry. The success of the development, it said, would 
depend upon the goodwill of both sides of industry, and it felt that 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations in the different industries 
were the parties best qualified to work out the machinery most 
suitable for their industries. 

Pointing out that the joint production committees in the royal 
ordnance factories would be able to bring production problems 





1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 378, No. 49, 25 Mar. 1942, 
col. 2025. 

2 The Report adds: ‘Since this Report was drafted, Your Committee have 
been glad to learn that an agreement upon the constitution of joint production 
consultative and advisory committees has been reached between the Engineering 
and Allied Employers’ Federation and the engineering trade unions.” 
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to the notice of the Ministry of Supply and to receive guidance and 
information from that Ministry, the Citrine Committee noted 
that there were no similar arrangements made for the committees 
set up under the federated agreement covering other engineering 
factories. It was therefore essential that these committees should 
be able, as committees, to bring production problems to the notice 
of the regional boards so that they might be considered and resolved 
locally or, in the absence of local settlement, referred to head- 
quarters. Where a regional board considered it appropriate, the 
question at issue might be referred to the district committees. 
The Committee accordingly recommended, as mentioned above, 
that it should be a duty of the regional boards, or of the district 
committees at the request of the boards, to deal with general 
questions affecting production that were brought to their notice by 
joint production committees or by trade unions or employers’ 
organisations. However, questions which were of purely domestic 
concern and capable of adjustment within the factory, and also 
matters normally handled by the joint organisations of employers 
and trade unions in connection with wages and conditions of 
employment, should not be subject to this procedure. 

The Minister of Production, in outlining the Government pro- 
posals, agreed to the recommendations giving a recognised position 
to the joint production committees and emphasised that the 
questions referred to the regional boards by the joint production 
committees or by trade unions or employers’ organisations should 
not be matters of purely domestic concern or matters normally 
handled by the joint organisations of employers and trade unions. 

It has been suggested that it would be desirable to give these 
production committees a statutory basis. A discussion took 
place on this subject in the Joint Consultative Committee of the 
Minister of Labour and National Service and in the Central 
Joint Advisory Committee to the Production Executive, and pro- 
posals were submitted to the Minister of Production. The 
Minister, in closing the debate in the House of Commons on the 
new production machinery, indicated his objections to the proposal 
that the production committees should be given a statutory basis, 
stating that he thought there had been some confusion between 
the subject of local organisation, such as the regional boards and 
their subsidiary bodies, and the matter of production committees. 
He said: 





The two subjects are entirely separate. The production committees, as I see 
it, would follow, perhaps voluntarily, on the lines of the agreement reached 
between the trade unions and the Employers’ Federation on 18 March, but the 
subject which this agreement is intended to cover is different from regional devolu- 
tion. These joint production advisory committees are intended to act as a 
clearing house, I think, principally for ideas in the works themselves, and J 
should be the first to hope that they will become universal and to see that a 
healthy competition is promoted between them to see who can produce fruitful 
suggestions, particularly for increasing production without increasing plant or 
labour. I feel in doubt whether we should attempt to make these committees 
statutory... It is clear that a great deal more depends upon the spirit which 
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animates the members of the committees than upon the mere fact of their 
existence.! 


The Minister of Labour and National Service subsequently 
stated in reply to a question in the House concerning the use of 
production committees working in factories engaged on war 
production work that the contracting departments were communi- 
cating to their contractors their desire that immediate action should 
be taken to set up such committes. He continued: 


It will be appreciated that the setting up of these committees is a matter for 
joint voluntary arrangement between management and workers’ representatives. 
The constitution, functions, and method of election of the committees is laid down 
in the agreements but the composition will necessarily be determined by mutual 
agreement in the light of the circumstances of each establishment. 


He added that the production committees were for the purpose 
of dealing with matters in the particular factories, and that if 
questions arose which affected other factories, they must be 
dealt with through the proper machinery which existed between 
the two sides.’ 


Labour Views 


The development of consultative committees in individual 
factories and workshops has been favourably received by the 
various wings of the trade union movement. 


Trades Union Congress. 


The Trades Union Congress has welcomed the negotiation of 
the agreements for factory production committees in royal ordnance 
factories and in private munitions factories, but laid stress on the 
limitation that, while these committees will consult and advise on 
matters of production, they ‘‘will not in any direction trespass on 
the present functions of the trade unions concerned’’.* In order 
to secure consistent regional and local policy by the trade union 
movement, the Trades Union Congress has initiated a scheme of 
trade union district production committees. These committees, 
which will be set up in about 200 selected areas, are to be composed 
of representatives of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engin- 
eering Unions and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, supple- 
mented by representatives of other unions interested. Their 
function will be to co-ordinate the operations of the individual 
workshop committees and to analyse suggestions or criticisms 
coming from these committees. The Trades Union Congress has 
pointed out that at the present time the trade union members of 
the workshop committees have to make their communications to 
the 47 separate unions which they represent. Under the new 
scheme the district trade union committee, which represents the 


: 1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 378, No. 49, 25 Mar. 1942, 
col. 2109. 

2 Idem, Vol. 379, No. 54, 16 Apr. 1942, col. 310. 

3 Labour, Vol. 4, No. 8, Apr. 1942. 
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whole body of interested unions, will consider proposals and, if 
they have more than local implications, will communicate them 
to the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions or 
the Amalgamated Engineering Union. 

Among the responsibilities of the trade union district production 
committees will be that of approving the nominations of trade 
union representatives to the workshop committees, issuing creden- 
tials, and negotiating with the employers. Their functions are 
exclusively confined to production problems.” 


Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


At a meeting of the Amalgamated Engineering Union on 15 
June 1942 a 10-point production programme was adopted which, 
in addition to recommending that the Minister of Production 
should be given full powers to operate a single plan for the control 
of industry, and the regional boards full powers to organise and 
use productive resources in the region, urged that joint production 
committees should be established in every factory, with access 
to all material and data on production, and that the trade unions 
should have direct representation in all stages of State control, 
from the joint production committees in the workshops through 
the regional boards to the central planning authority.* 

The adoption of this programme followed the completion of a 
special enquiry undertaken by the Union into the wartime organisa- 
tion of the munitions industry in order to promote efficiency in 
production.‘ Three outstanding conclusions drawn from the en- 
quiry were the total absence in the group of trades covered by 
the Union of ‘“‘social incentives to production’’—such as any 
adequate recognition of the workers’ contribution; the direct rela- 
tionship between the wider political and military aspects of the 
war effort and the outlook of organised industrial workers—that 
the feeling that their products would be used in immediate and 
offensive military operations influences their work; and that total 
war effort rests upon the degree of confidence and co-operation 
established between workers and managements—that the real pur- 
pose of the machinery of joint consultation and co-operation 
beginning with the workshop committees and going up to the top 

1 Thid. 

2 Sir Walter Crrrine: The T. U. C. in Wartime, June 1942. 

* The Manchester Guardian, 17 June 1942. 

‘ The report of the enquiry made during Feb.-Mar. 1942 into hold-ups in 
production in munition factories and shipyards, which was based on a sample 
comprising 740 establishments and 882,000 workers is largely confidential. 
A distinction was made between establishments which had and those which had 
not set - production committees at the time of the investigation. The results 
suggest that the setting up of production committees (in about one-quarter of 
the establishments covered) had led to better relations between the management 
and the workers and that the practice of joint consultation had tended to increase 
the interest of workers in their jobs and their sense of responsibility towards 
their duties. The enquiry was completed before the agreement to extend the sys- 
tem of production committees could be reflected in the returns but the union 
is now engaged in a further enquiry which is expected to show the practical 
effect of the setting up of joint production committees. (The Economist, 20 
June 1942; A.E.U. Monthly, June 1942, pp. 145-6). 
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where continuous consultation and co-operation are established 
with Ministers and Government Departments responsible for 
production is to put first things first. If the success of Joint 
Consultative Committees rests upon the degree of confidence and 
co-operation, these in turn rest upon the actual practice of both 
parties in their day-by-day conduct of the war effort. 


The Shop Steward Movement. 


A recent article! describing the attitude of the shop stewards’ 
committees to war production maintained that the agreements for 
joint consultative factory committees would be particularly wel- 
comed by the shop stewards’ committees in the engineering 
industry, which had campaigned continuously for such committees 
for more than a year. It was from the ranks of the aircraft shop 
stewards that the drive for increased production first began, and 
by degrees the shop stewards’ movement came to demand regular 
production committees in order to secure improved production, 
but at this point the reception given to its proposals by the manage- 
ments was mixed. Some managements agreed, and results good or 
indifferent, according to the quality of the committee, had been 
obtained. Other managements—and these had up till recently 
been the majority—while not refusing to discuss production 
questions with the shop stewards had refused to concede a separate 
production committee. Others again had refused to discuss questions 
of production with the stewards at all. Men were prone to look at 
new events through the distorting lenses of their past experience. 
Some managements could see nothing less in the demand for 
production committees than a revival of the attempt to encroach 
on ‘‘management functions” that had been resisted at the end of the 
last war. 


Management Views 


That many managements have also welcomed the setting up 
of production committees has been indicated in a number of articles 
published recently. This view is illustrated by a statement made 
by the managing director of a munitions factory in discussing the 
working of the production committee in his factory: 


The setting up of Works Production Committees is good democratic plan- 
ning . . . Soon we hope these Works Committees—these factory clearing 
centres—will be linked up to district clearing centres for production problems 
that are being set up under the new Ministry of Production. It isa very promising 
picture both for war and peace.? 








1 The Times, 4 May 1942. 
? Bulletins from Britain, Number 102, 12 Aug. 1942. 





Social Reconstruction in China 


A Study in Post-War Problems 


Whatever co-ordinating authority may ultimately be set up to 
piece together the different proposals for post-war reconstruction, 
it will probably devote a great deal of attention to regional require- 
ments; in that event no region is likely to receive greater considera- 
tion than China because of its extent, the importance and variety 
of its resources, and the character of its people, which has in the 
present crisis won the admiration of the world. 

A valuable contribution to the subject has been made by the 
Director of Research at the Institute of Economics of the University 
of Nankai in Chungking, Dr. H. D. Fong.! Some of the problems 
considered by him are common to China and to other adjoining 
countries in a similar situation. 

He cites a calculation published in 1931 on the basis of the per 
capita distribution of machinery and observes that, in comparison 
with the industrial countries of northwestern Europe, China has 
been industrialised only to the extent of less than one per cent., 
while the corresponding figure for the United States of America 
is 405 per cent. ‘The international repercussions of such a state of 
affairs’, he adds, “‘are tragically serious. Since the Opium War of 
1839-42, China has been a victim of international struggle for the 
expropriation of her vast natural resources as well as for control 
of markets for trade and investment. This struggle has culminated 
in the present Sino-Japanese War.’’ He admits, however, that the 
country’s need for capital and management ‘‘can only be met... 
through active assistance from the nations now allied to China in 
the common struggle against the totalitarian Powers. Among these 
the United States, with more capital for export than any other 
Power, will be in a position to play a major role in the international 
development of post-war China.” 


Tue Country’s RESOURCES 
Mineral Wealth 


“China”, it is stated, “is deficient in oil and copper, has a 
reasonable supply of iron ore, and is fairly rich in coal.” 





1 NATIONAL PLANNING AssocrIATION, Planning Pamphlets, Nos. 12 and 13: 
The Post-War Industrialization of China, by H. D. Fonc. Washington, D.C., June 
1942. iv + 92 pp. 50c. 
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Oil. Oil is to be found in the North Shensi Basin and in the 
Szechuen province, and the reserves in the two areas are estimated 
to be 56,994 million gallons of petroleum, a quantity sufficient for 
the country’s pre-war annual requirement of 80 million gallons for 
over 700 years. In Shensi one well is reported to have a production 
capacity of 100 million gallons per year, but the lack of refineries 
renders the oil unfit for many essential purposes. The Ministry 
of Economics, which has planned to establish a large-scale refining 
plant in Chungking in order to meet the requirements of the war, 
has also taken steps for the manufacture of fuel substitutes from 
alcohol and vegetable oils. 

“Shale oil’’, it is added, “is found to a considerable extent in 
Manchuria. The reserves are estimated at 7,628 million metric 
tons, of which more than two-thirds . . . are centred in Fushun in 
southern Manchuria. The oil content varies from 3 to 7 per cent. 
After experiments extending over four years a plant was constructed 
by the Fushun Collieries—a subsidiary of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company; it began operation in September 1929. The 
output of heavy oil, 61,000 metric tons in 1931, was reported to 
have reached 360,000 metric tons in 1939. In 1941 the Japanese 
Cabinet decided to subsidise the ... venture to the extent of 100 
million yen, with five annual instalments of 20 million yen each, 
beginning with the fiscal year 1941-42.” 


Copper. ‘Deposits of copper ore”’ are reported to be ‘extremely 
numerous but few have proved of value’’ owing to the low ore 
content (5 per cent. or lower). ‘The average annual consumption 
of copper in China is about 7,000 tons, or one-hundredth part of the 
annual production of 710,000 tons for the United States in 1939; 
but the production from the mines is much below this amount. . . 
Crude copper production, according to recent figures, has increased 
from 400 tons in 1937 to 1,000 tons in 1940.” 


Coal. Geologists are inclined to believe that the country con- 
tains ‘‘one of the great coal reserves of the world and much the 
largest amount known in the Orient’. The reserves have not as 
yet been fully developed for various reasons. ‘‘The great dispersion 
of coal fields is one factor, and the absence of modern means of 
rapid and cheap transport is another.”’ 

The following estimates of the reserves have been made: 
210,400 million metric tons, or 85 per cent. of the total, in the north- - 
ern region of Shansi and Shensi, including Honan, Hopei and 
Shantung; 7,500 million metric tons, or 3.5 per cent., in the north- 
western region, including Sinkiang and Kansu; 14,900 million 
metric tons, or 6 per cent., in the southern region, including 
Szechuen, Hunan, Yunnan, and Kweichow; and 4,000 million 
metric tons, or 1.6 per cent., in the northeastern region, including 
Liaoning, Kirin, and Hialungkiang. 

The actual production, however, is confined to areas with rela- 
tively small reserves, but of easy access to markets by railway or 
steamship. The total output of coal for the whole country in 1931 
was 27.24 million metric tons, 56 per cent. of which was produced 
in the two provinces of Liaoning and Hopei with only 2 per cent. 
of the total reserves. 
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Iron. The reserves of iron ore are variously estimated at 
951.7 (with a total metallic content of 368.2 million metric tons) 
and 1,132.6 million metric tons. In the light of later discoveries by 
the Japanese in Manchuria and by the Chinese in other areas, 
as for instance, in the province of Sikang, these estimates seem to 
need revision, and the resulting figures are expected to be much 
higher. 

The average annual pig-iron production for the five-year period 
1930-1934 was 148,000 metric tons, while during 1936, the year 
immediately preceding the Sino-Japanese war, Manchuria produced 
647,000 metric tons. The rates for the war years have not been 
published, but there is little doubt that the production has been 
considerably expanded. 


Agricultural Resources 


As for the country’s agricultural resources, ‘‘of a total gross 
area of 1,358,905 square miles in agricultural China, divided into 
eight regions, the cultivated area reaches 339,644 square miles or 
25 per cent.’’, as compared with the following figures for other 
countries: 12 per cent. in Russia (1928); 17.2 per cent. in Japan 
proper; 22.5 per cent. in Great Britain; 22.6 per cent. in the 
United States; 43.8 per cent. in Germany; 44.6 per cent. in Italy; 
46.3 per cent. in British India. It is observed, however, that ‘‘China 
is a land practically devoid of pasture farming. Only 4.6 per cent. 
of her gross area is devoted to this purpose, as compared with 17.4 
per cent. in Germany, 20.1 per cent. in Italy, 35.1 per cent. in the 
United States, and 56.8 per cent. in Great Britain’’, and that the 
forest area covers “‘only 8.7 per cent. of the total gross area’’, as 
compared with 13.1 per cent. in British India, 27.2 per cent. in 
Germany, 31.9 per cent. in the United States, and 56.6 per cent. in 
Japan proper. 

The proportion of the uncultivated land that is unfit for agri- 
culture is high, with the result that the pressure of population on the 
land is heavy. The density of population varies from 858 persons 
per square mile of crop area in the spring wheat area to 2,636, the 
estimate for the southwestern rice area with its favourable climatic 
conditions. ‘‘Chinese farms’’, it is observed, ‘‘are extremely small, 
the mean size being 3.76 acres’, as compared with the average 
for other countries: 14.28 acres in the Netherlands, 21.59 acres in 
Germany, 39.74 acres in Denmark, 63.18 acres in England and 
Wales, and 156.85 acres in the United States. ‘‘This and other 
factors such as smaller amount of capital available’ for investment 
in the land “‘result in a smaller per capita production. The number 
of man-days required to grow one acre of wheat in China is 26 days 
compared with 1.2 days in the United States; one acre of cotton in 
China, 53 days, compared with 14 days in the United States; one 
= of corn, 23 days in China, compared with 2.5 days in the United 

tates.”’ 

“‘The small farm in China is further handicapped by its fragmen- 
tation”, which, according to Professor Buck, whom Dr. Fong 
quotes, “‘limits the size of fields and, therefore, the extent to which 
improved machinery may be used. Scattered fields are difficult to 
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manage, for crops must be protected from stray animals, from petty 
thieving, and from trespassing. Few fences are found in China 
because of this fragmentation. Irrigation is extremely difficult, 
especially from private wells or other private water fields. Some 
land is largely wasted in strips between the different parcels.”’ 


The nature of the crops. The agricultural ‘production consists 
largely of crops, which alone use up nine-tenths of farm land (89.6 
per cent.), as compared with 41.9 per cent. in the United States. 
The most important... farm crops are rice and wheat... and 
cotton.’’ Other crops characteristic of the country as a whole, 
occupying 1 per cent. or more of the total crop acreage, in the order 
of their importance, are: millet, soybeans, kaoliang, barley, corn, 
sweet potatoes, rapeseed, broad beans, peanuts, milk-vetch for 
green manure, green beans, field peas, and the opium poppy. 
The mulberry tree, grown for its leaves, on which silkworms are 
reared, tea, oranges and tobacco are also important in the rural 
economy of the country. Compared with most western countries, 
the production of these crops is more intensive in China because of 
the absence of hay and other fodder crops. 

A large proportion of these crops is reserved for home consump- 
tion, but the cash crops (including tobacco, opium, rapeseed, cotton, 
cocoons or raw silk, and also, to a minor degree, food crops) are 
increasing in extent. Vegetable seeds and the fibre crops are an 
important source of raw materials for industry at home and for 
export abroad. 

The supply of raw materials for industrial purposes is, it is 
observed, not only limited but uncertain, the production being 
sporadic and unorganised, and consequently manufacturers, who 
have to allow a large margin for waste, sometimes prefer to secure 
supplies from abroad; Australian, instead of Honan, wheat is 
used, for example, by the Tientsin flour mills. ‘“The improvement 
and grading of raw cotton by the co-operative societies in recent 
years”’ is, however, a hopeful beginning. 


Scarcity of Industrial Labour 


Notwithstanding the ‘‘tremendous pressure of population’’ upon 
the country’s resources, and contrary to the belief in western coun- 
tries that there is an inexhaustible supply of labour for industry 
in the Orient, ‘‘there has always been a great scarcity of industrial 
labour” in China. The explanation, in Dr. Fong’s own words, is as 


follows: 


The initial readjustment which every peasant man or woman has to go through 
in preferring factory to farm work is plain enough. But in China, where farming 
has all along been the traditional means of livelihood and attachment to home 
has outweighed considerations of mere profit or high wages, the transition and 
adaptation is not at all an easy one... 

Industrial labour requires both skill and discipline. Chinese labour, primarily 
agricultural, does not possess the necessary skill for the operation of complicated 
machines and tools imported from abroad. Furthermore, accustomed as Chinese 
labour has been to the traditions of guild or domestic industries, it lacks the very 
discipline which is indispensable to successful production under the factory system. 
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The port cities where factory industry was first introduced, for example, Canton 
and Shanghai, were naturally faced with the problem of industrial labour supply 
earliest. After decades of development these cities began to build up a reserve 
of industrial labour to which other centres looked for supply. Thus many of the 
factory workers in Tientsin and Tsingtao cotton mills in north China had to 
be drawn from these cities in the south, oftentimes resorting to the familiar 
methods of ‘‘pirating’’ or attracting away workers from one mill to another by 
lucrative offers for travel, dormitory, and other facilities. To-day the war has 
forced many of the industries to migrate from south and central China to the 
“Great Southwest”, and with this migration have also been transferred the 
industrial workers of Shanghai, Wusih, and even Hankow. These workers now 
constitute the nucleus through which a new army of industrial labour has to be 
recruited and trained from the agricultural population in the southwest. The 
quantity immediately available for factory employment is inevitably small and 
insufficient for the purpose of large-scale industrial development, especially in 
view of the wartime need for conscription. 


“‘China after the war will have to launch a large-scale programme 
of educational reform”, observes Dr. Fong, “‘with a view to prepar- 
ing the vast illiterate and agricultural population for industrial 
development, to be carried out simultaneously with a system of 
vocational education for the training of mechanics and skilled 
workers, just as other newly industrialised nations, Japan for 
example, did many decades ago.”’ 

This last remark recalls an observation made by a former 
Director of the International Labour Office in the introduction to 
his report! on industrial conditions in Asiatic countries, following 
an official mission to the East. ‘“‘Japan’’, he suggested, differs 
from other Asiatic countries and from China “‘in the vital respect 
of popular education.”” ‘On this ground’’, he continued, ‘Japan 
is more comparable to Europe than to the rest of Asia’ and 
derives ‘‘an enormous advantage . . . as an industrial country from 
the foresight of her statesmen in determining to abolish illiteracy.” 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION 


The expansion of industry in China has been confined, as a 
result of the war, for the most part to areas in the southwest and 
northwest, far from the zone of active warfare. 

Before the war, industry was concentrated in the following six 
areas: 


(1) Southern Manchuria (iron and steel, coal mining, railway 
workshops, shipyards, manufacture of cement, chemicals, etc.) ; 

(2) The Yangtze Delta (cotton and silk textiles, large power 
—_— flour mills, cigarette factories, export and import business, 
etc.); 

(3) Northeastern Hopei (coal mining, export of coal, glass 
manufacture, cotton textiles, export of raw cotton, wool, furs, 
hides and skins, eggs and egg products, salt refineries, manufacture 
of soda); 

1 Harold ButLer: Problems of Industry in the East with Special Reference to 
India, French India, Ceylon, Malaya and the Netherlands Indies. International 
Labour Office, Studies and Reports, Series B, No, 29 (Geneva, 1938). 
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(4) Eastern Shantung (coal mining, iron works, cotton textiles, 
manufacture of vegetable oils) ; 

(5) Hunan and Hupeh (iron and steel works, textiles, export 
of eggs, tea, cotton, tung oils and vegetable oils, flour mills, refineries 
for non-ferrous metals) ; 

(6) The Pearl River Delta (silk filatures, etc.). 


All these areas, with the exception of Changsha in the fifth, 
have been overrun by the Japanese, and the new industries have 
been located principally in the southwest dnd ‘northwest, which 
have an abundance of natural resources. These two areas, each 
of which consists of five provinces, are together 4,885,000 square 
kilometres in extent, and have a total population of 100,583,000. 

A summary is given below of what has been done during the 
years of the war in these two areas, largely as a result of Govern- 
ment action. 

The reorganisation of industry has been due in the main to the 
Arsenal Administration of the Ministry of War, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to the National Resources Commission and the 
Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration of the Ministry 
of Economics and the Chinese Industrial Co-operatives. 


The National Resources Commission. The Commission was 
established in 1932 in response to an urgent popular demand for 
the strengthening of national defence. At the end of three years of 
investigation and planning, in July 1936, it launched a scheme for 
the construction of heavy industries, much of the necessary capital 
and technical assistance to be derived from abroad. Of the total 
estimated outlay of 230 million yuan for the first three years, grants 
from the Central Government were to amount to only 72 million 
yuan. The plans had to be changed in consequence of the war, 
but by 1941 more than 70 units had been established in the interior, 
“including 29 industrial, 22 mining, and 20 electrical engineering 
units. Special emphasis is given to the development of mechanical, 
chemical, smelting, and electric appliance industries, while in the 
field of mining, priority is given to mines having a bearing on 
national defence such as coal, iron, petroleum, copper and on 
China’s barter trade with foreign countries” in such products as 
antimony, tin, mercury, and tungsten. 


The Industrial and Mining Adjustment Administration. The 
Administration, which was transferred in 1938 to the Ministry of 
Economics from the National Military Council, has been mainly 
responsible for the removal of private industrial establishments 
from the war areas to Free China. The transport of 12,000 skilled 
workers was subsidised by it, and 450 factories with equipment 
(consisting of indispensable machinery that had been carefully 
selected) weighing 116,375 tons had been removed by the end of 
1940. The total number of factories in which mechanical power 
was employed and not less than 30 persons were engaged at that 
date was 1,354, and their combined output amounted to 4,700 
million yuan (textiles, 1,800 million; chemicals, 1,400 million; 
mechanical, mining, metallurgical, and miscellaneous, 1,500 
million). 
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The Industrial Co-oferatives. The Chinese Industrial Co-opera- 
tives, popularly known as the C.I.C. or Indusco, were started in 
the autumn of 1938 by the President of the Executive Yuan, with 
an initial Government grant of 5 million yuan. The movement was 
led by a New Zealander, Mr. Rewi Alley, and a group of American- 
trained Chinese engineers. The organisation, which has a staff of 
900 persons and 70 depots in 16 provinces, aims at the establishment 
throughout China of ‘‘chains of small industries using local materials 
to supply the manufactured goods necessary to the life of the 
people’, and is organised on a co-operative basis, ‘“‘which helps to 
give the workman the best chance to develop initiative, responsi- 
bility, and security, and to lay the foundation for a sound industrial 
life, valuable both to the community and to the individual’. The 
movement has made rapid strides! and a fresh impetus has been 
given recently to the woollen textile co-operatives. ‘‘Among the 
plans for the future is the important programme of standardisation 
and betterment of means of production. Simple standardised tools 
and machines, thoroughly adapted to local conditions, will be de- 
vised, experimented with, and perfected for use by the co-opera- 
tives.” 


Transport and Communications. As regards communications, 
the development of railways has been limited in extent since imports 
of the necessary material are impeded by the Japanese blockade, 
but a large network of communications, consisting of roads and 
inland waterways, has been developed. By the middle of 1941, 
Free China had 2,800 kilometres of railways, 40,000 kilometres 
of motor roads and 9,000 kilometres of inland waterways. Conse- 


quent upon the shortage of motor vehicles, oil supplies, and steam 
vessels, a system of stage transport extending over a total of 
some 28,340 kilometres has been brought into operation since 
September 1940, rubber-tired carts pulled by horses, mules or 
camels, or sometimes even by human labour, being employed for 
the purpose. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS 


Various measures have been taken by the Government to im- 
prove the conditions of the rural population. Irrigation works 
have been constructed and new land has been reclaimed and 
brought under cultivation. Attention has also been given to the 
improvement of seeds, the control of insects and pests, and the 
extension of the co-operative movement. Among the agencies 
responsible for agricultural development are the following: the 
Agricultural Credit Administration of the Ministry of Economics, 
a quasi-public corporation which maintains a network of co-opera- 
tive banks and warehouses all over the Great Southwest and the 
northwest regions; the Farmer’s Bank of China, which since the 
spring of 1941 has taken over the co-operative banks from the 
Agricultural Credit Administration; the National Agricultural 





| For an account of the movement see ‘‘The Industrial Co-operatives in 
China” in International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, pp. 
660-667. Notes on the progress made by the moyement are published in the 
Review from time to time. ! 
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Research Bureau of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry, 
which, together with the newly established provincial agricultural 
institutes in Szechuen, Kweichow, Kwangsi, and other provinces, 
is in charge of the technical and scientific aspects of agricultural 
improvement; and the Agricultural Production Promotion Com- 
mission of the Executive Yuan, in charge of agricultural extension 
work in Free China. The Ministry of Food, inaugurated in the 
autumn of 1941, is also taking steps to increase agricultural produc- 
tion and improve the distribution of the produce by the construc- 
tion of granaries throughout Free China, and more particularly in 
the province of Szechuen. 


Irrigation Works. Two large irrigation works were completed 
in July 1938 in the northwest by the Ministry of Economics—the 
Mei Huei Canal in Shensi, for irrigating 30,000 acres of land, and 
the Tao Huei Canal in Kansu, covering over 5,000 acres. In addi- 
tion, numerous schemes are under consideration in the different 
provinces, the technical staffs of the various river conservancy 
commissions—notably of the Yellow River, the Yangtze River, and 
the Hwai River—are concentrating their resources on the irrigation 
works in the southwest and northwest, and extensive loans for 
financing these works are granted by the Agricultural Credit 
Administration. ‘‘By the end of September 1939, the total costs 
of projects completed, under construction, or shortly to be started, 
amounted to 8 million yuan, with loans totalling 6 million yuan. 
The total area to be irrigated by these projects was 150,000 acres, 
in seven provinces, mainly in Shensi and Szechuen.”’ 


Land Reclamation. Investigations made in 1938 and 1939 by the 
Ministry of Economics in co-operation with the National Relief 
Commission showed that a large tract of waste land in the north- 
west and southwest and in Kiangsi and Fukien could be brought 
under cultivation, and that over half a million refugees could be 
settled on it. The Government is also considering other similar 
schemes, which are gradually being put into effect. 


Substitution of Cereals for Opium. An Anti-Opium Conference 
held in Chungking prior to the outbreak of the present war adopted 
a programme for the gradual suppression of the cultivation of 
opium during a period of six years (1935-1940), which was vigor- 
ously carried out under the personal supervision of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. The National Agricultural Research Bureau, it 
may be added, attributed most of the increase in the production 
of food crops in 1938 to the restriction in the cultivation of opium 
in Szechuen, Yunnan, and Kweichow, which had dropped by 60 
per cent. in that year in comparison with the previous year. 


Introduction of Scientific Methods. Scientific methods of farming 
are being popularised by the National Agricultural Research 
Bureau, established in 1932 and removed to Chungking in 1938. 
Other agencies engaged in similar work include the provincial 
agricultural institutes (in particular, the Szechuen Provincial 
Agricultural Institute created in 1938), the College of Agriculture 
and Forestry of the University of Nanking (founded in 1913 by an 
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American missionary), the Agricultural Production Promotion 
Commission of the Executive Yuan, and, lastly, the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry, which provides general guidance in 
respect of these activities. 


Extension of Co-operative Societies. At the end of 1940 the 
rural co-operative societies were thrice as numerous as before the 
war and totalled 146,297 with a membership of 7,582,107, while 
the total of agricultural loans outstanding at that date which had 
been made through these societies was 156 million yuan. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN OCCUPIED CHINA 
Manchuria 


Dr. Fong also gives an account of development schemes under- 
taken by the Japanese in Manchuria since 1931 and in the parts of 
China occupied since 1937, based on information derived from 
various sources. The total Japanese investments in Manchuria 
were estimated at over 4,500 million yen at the end of 1939. 
Investments prior to the Manchurian Incident amounted to 1,617 
million yen, 48 per cent. of which came from the South Manchurian 
Railway Company. Machinery and materials for mines and fac- 
tories, as well as textiles, flour, and sugar for the workers, were impor- 
ted from Japan, with the result that Manchuria, “which had an ac- 
tive balance of trade’ from 1912 to 1932, “‘with exports consis- 
tently and considerably in excess of imports’, became in 1933 
“a capital-importing country, and the excess of exports was 
replaced by an excess of imports’’. ‘This great influx of Japanese 
capital and equipment for the development of military industries 
and strategic transport lines’, Dr. Fong concludes, ‘‘has had but 
one end in view, complete conquest.” 


China Proper 


Occupied China is “being exploited by the Japanese military 
with the same methods as they used in Manchuria and with the 
same objectives’. A series of ‘‘carefully mapped out and organised”’ 
commercial and industrial development schemes in north and cen- 
tral China are directed by the China Affairs Board which was 
set up in Tokyo on 16 December 1938 by the Japanese Cabinet. 
More headway has, however, been made in the north than in the 
south, and in transport and industry (coal, iron ore, salt) than in 
agriculture (cotton and wool); for ‘“‘the vast rural population, 
even in north China, where Japan’s military and political control 
appears to be more effectively established because of its closer 
situation to Manchuria, Korea, and Japan proper, as well as longer 
occupation, has put up a policy of non-co-operation and sabotage 
in agricultural production. Cash crops, such as raw cotton and 
wool, highly desired by the Japanese exporters and manufacturers, 
are replaced wherever possible by subsistence crops, thus freeing 
the Chinese peasant farmers from the necessity of having to sell 
the cash crops to the Japanese traders at a deplorably low price 
and to buy from them foodstuffs at an exorbitantly high price,”’ 
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‘Despite the large number of corporations Japan has established 
for the exploitation of the resources in occupied China, stressing 
mainly transport for military control and minerals for export to 
Japan”, Dr. Fong regards ‘‘the achievements” as “insignificant 
when placed side by side with what she succeeded doing in Man- 
churia, where the results obtained fell short of expectations. 
Japan has confiscated, or seized outright, almost every industrial, 
commercial, and transport facility in China, whether public or 
private, in addition to the industries in the Shanghai area which 
she destroyed during the first half-year of war, and which were 
estimated to have a value of 300 million yuan. . . The properties 
thus seized probably account for a large part, if not all, of the so- 
called paid-up capital of the two development companies—99.4 
million yen for the North China Development Company in 1939 
and 51 million yen for the Central China Development Company in 
1940, a total paid-up capital of 150.4 million yen out of an author- 
ised capital of 450 million yen. Compared with the capital export 
of 3,000 million yen during the eight-year period 1932-1939 from 
Japan to Manchuria, Japanese capital investment in occupied 
China, 150.4 million yen, represents only a small fraction—5 per 
cent. Counting all other Japanese investments in China that have 
not gone through the channels of the two development companies 
and allowing for subsequent additions by the two companies, the 
total during the period of war certainly cannot have been doubled or 
trebled. Even so, the grand total’’ would represent ‘‘only 10 to 
15 per cent. of what was invested in Manchuria during the eight- 
year period 1932-1939.” 

“The reasons”’, he adds, “‘are not far to seek. A war of several 


weeks has been prolonged ad infinitum, now into the end of the 
fifth year.”’ 


NEEDS OF THE FUTURE 


“China”, writes Dr. Fong, ‘‘is still an agricultural nation. The 
eighty years of industrial development in China, chiefly under 
foreign initiative and control, have not altered much the funda- 
mental character of her self-sufficient economy. . . Before China 
plunges into a programme of industrial development, she must 
first improve her agriculture. It will be setting the cart before the 
horse if industry is to develop without simultaneous development 
in agriculture.” 

Dr. Fong considers it imperative that measures should be 
taken for the modernisation and extension of transport facilities 
and communications, as well as for the improvement of agriculture 
(measures for the prevention of recurrent famines due to flood and 
drought, introduction of improved methods of cultivation, extension 
of the cultivable area, and standardisation of production). The con- 
current development of industry should, he suggests, be planned 
with a view to ensuring the production of consumers’ goods, de-. 
signed for the home market, materials for national defence, and 
goods for export (mining, processing of raw materials, handicrafts, 
the tourist industry). 

In the course of a survey of the economic organisation of the 
country, Dr. Fong suggests various reforms. 
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The Role of Foreign Capital 


The capital invested in industry after some eighty years since 
the establishment of the first modern factories amounted, it is 
stated, only to about 1,200 million United States dollars—a 
per capita rate of 2.70 dollars on the basis of an estimated total 
population of 450 million. Domestic investment accounted for 
only 26 per cent. of the total. At the end of the present war a much 
larger amount of foreign capital will be required, but it will be neces- 
sary to regard the matter from a new angle. 

“Fundamentally, the approach to the whole problem of China’s 
post-war foreign borrowing should be reorientated from the pre-war 
emphasis upon China’s capacity to pay to the more important, 
but largely overlooked, conception of China’s capacity to borrow. 
In the past, all loan negotiations have centred almost invariably 
upon the discussion of the provision of securities and guarantees 
and the hypothecation of specific revenues, to the neglect of how 
the proceeds should be employed to improve the borrower's capacity 
to service these obligations. During the post-war period, foreign 
capital should be employed for productive purposes and, through 
increased productivity, provide the necessary service charges. Any 
attempt to bring in foreign capital without at the same time 
taking steps better to equip the productive capacity of the country 
will sooner or later involve the borrower in serious financial diffi- 
culties.” 

Of various forms of foreign investment, Dr. Fong considers the 
participation of foreign investors “in Sino-foreign joint enterprises” 
particularly promising, and endorses the following observation by 
Sir Arthur Salter: 


The best basis, from both the foreign and internal point of view, will probably 
prove in future to be the association on equal conditions (but not necessarily in 
equal proportions) of foreign and domestic investment. More and more it is 
probable that the foreigner will come to regard his best security as consisting in 
a close association with Chinese investors, whose fortunes are linked with his, 
and who will bear the controlling share of responsibility, and in the credit of the 
persons undertaking the enterprise and its intrinsic prospects.' 


Dr. Fong nevertheless considers ‘public issues, if properly 
managed and adequately safeguarded, . . . a type most suitable for 
the development of large-scale public projects such as the construc- 
tion of railways, power plants, irrigation works, and dams’’, and 
seems to approve of the suggestion made by Professor Hansen of 
Harvard University that the Government of the United States 
should adopt a post-war policy of “international collaboration to 
pursue internal policies designed to promote active employment; 
to explore development projects in backward countries; and to 
implement ways and means to open outlets for foreign investment, 
promote world trade and the effective worldwide use of productive 
resources”, and of other similar suggestions for development 
schemes organised on an international basis. ‘‘A system of govern- 
ment import control which has already achieved success during the 


} Sir Arthur SaLTER: China and the Depression (Nanking, 1934), p. 46, 
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war period”’ will, however, have to be continued, in his view, and 
‘‘with the progress in China’s post-war industrialisation she may 
find it possible to develop her trade in exports that will find a market 
of their own in foreign countries.” 


Foreign Technical Assistance 


After discussing ways and means of improving Chinese capital 
resources (reform of the credit structure, repatriation of capital 
exported abroad for reasons of security, collection of the savings 
of the large number of Chinese settlers abroad in the Pacific area), 
Dr. Fong deals with another important factor for the expansion of 
industry. 

“China’”’, he observes, ‘‘when the war is over will undoubtedly 
face a serious shortage of technical and managerial personnel to 
carry out her post-war programme of industrialisation. The increase 
of student enrolment in universities, colleges, and technical schools 
is an encouraging sign in this respect, although the quality of 
training, owing to lack of facilities, has deteriorated since the 
outbreak of war. Despite the increase in enrolment, the number 
being trained still falls far below the actual need. To satisfy the 
pressing demand for technical and managerial personnel in China’s 
post-war industrialisation programme, a large number of technicians 
and managers from foreign countries, especially the United States, 
some of whom are already in active service in China, will be indis- 
pensable if foreign capital is to be profitably and effectively invested 
in China. More and more the importance of technical co-operation, 
in addition to economic, is being realised in the sphere of inter- 
national reconstruction.”’ 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, Dr. Fong tentatively suggests the following guiding 
principles for ‘‘the post-war industrialisation of a new, united, 
independent, and victorious China, with international, financial, 
and technical co-operation”’: 


(1) ‘China... cannot rest satisfied with the lot assigned by 
her aggressive neighbour Japan, and for that matter by any other 
nation with similar intentions, namely, ‘Co-prosperity of Greater 
East Asia’ under which an agricultural China will constantly be at 
the mercy of an industrial Japan. In modern warfare, an agricul- 
tural land must inevitably surrender to an industrial land, just as 
a handicraft culture must inevitably stoop before a machine 
culture.” 

(2) ‘International co-operation must take the place of inter- 
national rivalry in the development of China’s resources along 
industrial lines. Chinese industrialisation must not add to the 
disequilibrium in post-war economy, but must be so worked out 
as to mitigate any maladjustments in international economic 
development that have contributed to the outbreak of the two 
world wars,” 
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(3) “Given assurance of peace and order under a_ unified 
Government, foreign investments will be welcome in China’s post- 
war industrialisation on the basis of equal treatment and with no 
infringement of Chinese sovereignty”’ for ‘the purchase of capital 
equipment and materials in which China is deficient, as well as for 
the employment of foreign technical and managerial personnel 
which China lacks during the initial stage”. But foreign invest- 
ments ‘“‘should no longer be used for political, non-productive 
purposes’. The rate of interest should be low (‘3 to 5 per cent. 
for a long term” of some ten years, ‘‘in order to facilitate and assure 
repayment’’), and the loans “should be accompanied, wherever 
necessary and advisable, by trade agreements which would provide 
for repayment in terms of goods in the production of which China 
enjoys distinct advantages.” 

(4) A “thoroughgoing survey of Chinese resources must precede 
scientific planning of large-scale development projects for post-war 
China... A beginning in this direction has been made in China 
since the organisation in the spring of 1941 of the Central Planning 
Bureau, whose first contribution lies in the drafting of a three-year 
programme for wartime reconstruction for the period 1942-1944. 
But an international resources survey conducted by a joint group of 
Chinese and foreign experts, would go a long way in securing the 
fundamental facts of Chinese resources that may serve as a concrete 
basis for the planning of large-scale development projects.” 


As for the methods of organisation, in Dr. Fong’s view ‘“‘no 
single form of economic organisation—socialism, capitalism, or 
co-operation—will adequately meet the needs of China’. ‘The 
heavy industries’”’ necessary for ‘‘minimum defence needs . . . must 
be owned and operated by the State for several reasons... Light 
industries ... may well be developed by private capital, both 
foreign and Chinese.” 

But ‘‘the largest sector of China’s post-war economy will have 
to be organised on the basis of co-operation, whether agricultural 
or industrial. Four-fifths of the Chinese population depend upon 
farming as the principal source of livelihood. Four-fifths of Chinese 
industrial production are derived from small-scale industries 
carried on either by the peasant families during off-seasons or by 
the urban craftsmen in homes or workshops. Both agriculture and 
industry in China are, in other words, predominantly decentralised 
and small-scale in character; they depend more upon manual 
labour than upon capital equipment. For this form of decentralised, 
small-scale, and handicraft production co-operation seems to offer 
the best hope for improvement.”’ 

On the basis of the experience gained by such organisations as 
the China Development Finance Corporation, established in June 
1934 ‘‘to study the worth of any business proposition, and, if it is 
found suitable, to arrange for the subscription of capital, Chinese 
and foreign, both singly and jointly, and later to follow through the 
development of the particular enterprise on behalf of those finan- 
cially interested’’, the National Resources Commission, the Central 
Planning Bureau, established in the spring of 1941, the China 
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Defence Supplies, established in Washington in May 1941 to handle 
lease-lend aid, and the Universal Trading Corporation in New York 
City, established in December 1938 to act as ‘‘a purchasing agent 
for the Chinese Government, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
a distributing centre for Chinese exports to the United States in 
repayment of the loans from the Export-Import Bank’’, Dr. Fong 
suggests that at the end of the war an organisation should be set up, 
to be known as the China Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for 
“the financing of China’s post-war industrialisation in the three 
fields of transport and public utilities, agriculture, and industry, 
by furnishing all or a part of the necessary capital for various 
projects’. However, “one principle—that of decentralisation of 
execution of the projects, but centralisation of planning, financing, 
and procurement of materials, equipment, and personnel—should 
be observed throughout.”’ 

The above is a brief outline of the action which Dr. Fong 
considers will be necessary if ‘‘China as a co-operating member of 
the United Nations” is to “play her role in erecting the new world 
of freedom of speech and religion, of freedom from want and fear.” 








INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


RATIFICATION OF THE STATISTICS OF WAGES AND Hours or 
WorkK CONVENTION BY MExICO 


The formal ratification by Mexico of the Convention concern- 
ing Statistics of Wages and Hours of Work, 1938 (No. 63), was 
registered by the Secretariat of the League of Nations on 16 July 
1942. 


The countries which ratify the Convention undertake to compile statistics 
relating to wages and hours of work in the principal mining and manufacturing 
industries, including building and construction, and in agriculture, on a uniform 
system. 

This is the tenth ratification of the Convention to be registered. The total 
number of Conventions ratified by Mexico is now 30, and the total number 
of ratifications of the 67 Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference is 884. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The quarterly instalment of the Legislative Series for July- 
September 1942 has just been published. 


The instalment contains translations or reprints of recent legislative measures 
affecting labour in the following countries: Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, China, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Ireland, 
Netherlands Indies, Peru, Rumania, Spain, Switzerland, Union of South Africa 
and Uruguay. Mention may be made of the Argentine Home Work Act of 1941, 
the Chinese Act of 1942 respecting Associations in Wartime, the British Restora- 
tion of Pre-War Trade Practices Act, 1942,.the Indian Mines Maternity Benefit 
Act, 1941, the Peruvian Social Insurance Decree of 1941, and the Spanish Family 
Allowances Acts and Decrees (1938-1941). 

Indexes to the Series for the year 1939 (Vol. XX) and a table of contents 
for the Series for 1940 (Vol. XX1), giving a list of the leaflets published for that 
year, are included. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


A MeExICAN FEDERAL COMMISSION ON Economic PLANNING 


The President of Mexico, by a Decree of 30 June 1942, set up a 
Federal Commission on Economic Planning to advise the Ministry 
of National Economy in planning and co-ordinating the national 
economy. 


The explanatory memorandum to the Decree points out the necessity in 
present circumstances of rapidly drawing up concrete plans to deal with the 
economic problems created by the emergency, and, more specifically, of finding 
adequate measures to lessen the difficulties arising from the dislocation of world 
economy. It stresses the need for systematic and co-ordinated study of the 
principal economic problems that may arise for Mexico at the close of the war, 
and for the preparation of economic plans which will enable the Government 
to carry out the decisions agreed to by Mexico in international meetings con- 
cerned with economic mobilisation. For these reasons a Federal consultative 
agency is to be set up to make use of the material collected by the regional 
economic councils and to make proposals to the Federal Government concerning 
the economic position of the country as a whole.! 


Composition. 


The Federal Commission on Economic Planning is composed of the Secretary 
of National Economy (as Chairman), the Chief of the Federal District Depart- 
ment and the Under-Secretaries of Finance and Public Credit, Agriculture and 
Development, Communications and Public Works, Labour and Social Welfare, 
and the National Marine. The members cannot be represented by substitutes, 
except in case of absence from their respective departmental positions under 
the provisions of the Act respecting the Ministries and Departments of State. 
(The only exception is the Chief of the Federal District Department, who can 
be replaced by the Secretary General.) The Chairman may be replaced by the 
Acting Chief of his Department. 

In addition to the regular members, a representative each of the National 
Confederations of Workers, the National Federation of Employers, the Mexican 
National Railways, and the Petroleum Administration participate in the dis- 
cussions as technical advisers, without the right to vote. 

The Commission may appoint special advisory committees to assist it in the 
consideration of special questions. 


Functions. 


The tasks given to the Commission include the study of the concrete economic 
problems created by the war and of the programmes for economic mobilisation 
required by inter-American co-operation. The Commission will in particular 
study and report on problems concerning raw materials, emergency production, 
industrial and technical equipment, trend of the post-war direction of produc- 
tion, inter-American economy, and the economic co-ordination of public and 
private agencies, and will report the progress of the economic plans put into 
effect by the Government. 


Procedure. 


The Commission will meet regularly once every ten days, and in addition 





1 The new agency replaces for the duration of the war the existing National Economic Council, 
which had been established by an Act of 31 July 1933 (cf. Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XLVIII, No. 5, 30 Oct. 1933, p. 139), as amended by the Act of 3 April 1941, as an advisory 
body to the Ministry of National Economy. The National Economic Council was composed of 
20 members, including representatives from five Ministries and from semi-official and private 
agencies, such as the National Railways, the Petroleum Administration, the National Co-operative 
Federation, the public services, the professional organisations, the chambers of commerce and 
industry, the mining industries, the trade unions, the agricultural organisations, and the Bankers’ 
Association (cf. Diario Oficial, 17 Apr. 1941). The new Decree states that the diverse membership 
of the National Economic Council rendered it unsuitable for dealing with the emergency problems 
of the war; nevertheless the representatives of the private agencies who sat on the Council will on 
occasion be consulted by the new smaller body. 
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whenever four members request in writing that a meeting should be held. The 
Chairman and three members constitute a quorum; decisions are adopted by a 
majority vote, the Chairman having the casting vote. A Secretary General and 
technical and administrative staff will be at the service of the Commission to 
enable it to carry out its duties effectively. 

The decisions of the Commission will be submitted to the Federal Executive 
by the Secretary of National Economy. 

The Commission may require both public and private agencies to submit 
data, to be treated as confidential, when desired for the information of the 
Commission. All proposals and programmes prepared by the regional economic 
councils will be submitted to the Federal Commission for study and co-ordina- 
tion.? 


Post-War RECONSTRUCTION IN CANADA 


A special Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establishment 
was appointed by the Canadian House of Commons on 24 March 
1942 to study and report upon the general problems which may 
arise at the close of hostilities. The Committee held 16 meetings 
and on 20 July 1942 submitted a report to the House of Commons, 
which takes note of the studies being made by the Committee on 
Reconstruction established by Order in Council P.C. 6874 to 
advise the Cabinet Committee on post-war problems,’ and con- 
tinues: 


Your Committee feels strongly that the most immediate reconstruction 
problem confronting Canada to-day is the creation of employment for and the 
settlement of returned soldiers and workers from war industry. Your Committee 
therefore has commenced an intensive study of Canada’s natural resources for 
the purpose of being in position to make recommendations designed to bring 
about their proper utilisation in such manner as will make it possible for the 
Government of Canada, in co-operation with provinces and municipalities, to 
avail itself of every opportunity to create employment for, and arrange the 
permanent and satisfactory settlement of, men and women discharged from our 
armed forces and from the merchant navy and workers released from industry. 

Your Committee hopes to continue this study when the House meets again 
following the adjournment. Convinced, however, that it will be unable to com- 
plete its enquiry during the present session, your Committee recommends that a 
Reconstruction and Re-Establishment Committee be set up during the next 
Session of Parliament.* 


RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING OF THE NETHERLANDS GOVERNMENT 


The Netherlands Government in London has set up machinery 
for the preparation of reconstruction measures and has appointed 
a committee of Ministers to co-ordinate the work of the various 
departments. 


Responsibility for the study of the development of social and economic 
affairs in the occupied territories of the Netherlands and the working out of 
actual reconstruction measures has been divided among the various Depart- 
ments of the Government. The Cabinet has elected from its own members a 
committee, representing the Departments of Foreign Affairs, Economic Affairs, 
Colonies, Social Affairs, and Public Works, to co-ordinate the work of the various 
Departments. The committee is presided over by the Prime Minister and has 





1 Diario Oficial, 9 July 1942. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 170. 

3 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the ial Committee on Reconstruction and Re- 
establishment, No. 13 (Ottawa, 20 hag, Aine a he minutes of the Committee's meetings are 
summarised in reports issued between March and July 1942, which include statements made by 
the Chairman of the Advi Committee on Reconstruction, the chairmen of a number of sub- 
committees of the Advisory Committee, and other experts, who outlined to the Committee the pro- 
posals and programme of work for both domestic and international policies to be carried out as 
part of the Canadian reconstruction programme. 
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as secretary a representative of the Foreign Office. The ministerial committee 
will be assisted by a committee of civil servants, including representatives of 
each of the Departments concerned, which has been charged with the study of 
the problems involved and the elaboration of preparatory measures, and will 
advise both the ministerial committee and the Ministers of the respective Depart- 
ments with a view to ensuring the formulation of a uniform policy.' 


Tue INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND Post-War 
RECONSTRUCTION 


Plans for the part to be played by theinternational co-operative 
movement in post-war relief and reconstruction were discussed 
at an informal meeting between British members of the Central 
Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance and leading 
co-operators from European movements, in Manchester, on 24 
June 1942. 


Yugoslavia was represented at the meeting by Mr. Francis Gabrovshek, 
Czechoslovakia by Mr. Rudolf Kreisky and Mr. W. Brauner, Belgium by Pro- 
fessor Louis de Brouckére, and the Scandinavian countries by Mr. E. Mynderup, 
London manager of the Scandinavian Wholesale Society and acting manager 
of the International Co-operative Trading Agency. Mr. R. A. Palmer, Vice- 
President of the International Co-operative Alliance, was in the chair. 

It was agreed that some immediate steps must be taken to secure recognition 
of the right of co-operative organisations to a place in the plans being made by 
Governments in their countries for the transition period immediately followin 
the Armistice, particularly as regards the distribution of food and other vita 
supplies. Similar representations to those to be made to the Governments con- 
cerned are to be made to the Inter-Allied Post-War Reconstruction Committee. 

With regard to the construction and rebuilding of the co-operative institu- 
tions themselves, all the British members recognised the responsibility of their 
movement towards the sister movements which are the victims of the forces 
of aggression, and felt that the contribution of the international movement 
to co-operative reconstruction must be a supreme manifestation of international 
co-operative solidarity, in which Great Britain must play the leading role. 

The decisions of the meeting are to be communicated to the other members 
of the I.C.A. wherever practicable, and effect will be given to them with the least 
possible delay. The national movements will be urged to consider the material 
contribution they can make to international co-operative reconstruction and to 
take steps to accumulate it now so that it will at once be available when the 
work of relief and reconstruction becomes possible.* 


BRITISH EMPLOYERS AND RECONSTRUCTION PLANNING 


Reports issued in May 1942 by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries and the Association of British Chambers of Commerce indicate 
some of the post-war policies being discussed by representatives of 
British trade and industry. 


Federation of British Industries. 


A report on reconstruction, which was issued in May 1942 after it had been sub- 
mitted tothe 182 trade associationsconstituting the Federation of British Industries 
and adopted by the Grand Council presents the considered views of industry regard- 
ing the main problems which in the opinion of the Federation will need solution 
in the post-war period.? The document, which is considered as a preliminary one, 
was prepared at the request of the President of the Board of Trade and attempts 
to state the problems of the future without laying down a definite industrial 
policy for the country. The views of industry regarding reconstruction are 





1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Co-operative News (Manchester), 4 July 1942. 
3 Reconstruction. Report by the Federation of British Industries (London, May 1942). 
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summarised in the form of 14 submissions. These do not deal specifically with 
labour questions since, as is indicated in the 0 pe these problems and the 
relations between employers and employed are dealt with by the British Employ- 
ers’ Confederation. However, the report notes that the two sets of problems, 
namely, economic and business conditions, on the one hand, and labour and 
social questions, on the other, interact upon each other. The Federation of 
British Industries and the British Employers’ Confederation have been accus- 
tomed for many years to discuss their related problems in order that each body 
may be fully informed of the views of the other and thus be in a position to put 
forward opinions which, taken together, form a complementary statement of 
British industrial policy. The report mentions the Federation’s hope that this 
policy will also be followed in regard to reconstruction. 

Summarising the objectives of British industrial policy, the Federation states 
that it will only be possible to preserve a reasonable standard of life by hard 
work, and by attaching as much importance to obligations towards the com- 
munity as to rights claimed from it. At the close of the war, reconstruction 
will have three aspects: first, the humanitarian phase, which will entail immediate 
relief to many stricken countries through the provision of food, clothing, and 
medical aid; second, provision for the economic relief of these countries by 
preventing their economic collapse and assisting the restoration not only of essen- 
tial services, such as public utilities, etc., but also of public finances and the 
confidence of their peoples in monetary systems; and third, the reshaping of 
the normal economic life of Great Britain—a domestic problem which will 
equally face all other countries—and the working out of the system under which 
trade will be carried out between the countries of the world. 

The report emphasises that problems of this kind cannot be solved once and 
for all at any peace conference or by a peace treaty, but need the will and deter- 
mination to secure continuing co-operation over a length of years, relying on 
elastic methods which can be suited to unforeseen changes in conditions. The 
continuing task will be to achieve world prosperity by the re-creation of the 
economic systems of the world, and while the policy of the United Kingdom 
must be designed to help in the achievement of that objective, the world systems 
so devised must be of such a nature as to facilitate the economic prosperity of the 
United Kingdom. This entails formulating methods of securing a common 
policy between the United Kingdom, the Empire, and the United States, and the 
formation of a British Empire-U.S.A. group, which would at the same time 
maintain close touch with Russia and China with a view to economic co-operation. 
In arriving at a common policy there should be practical co-operation between 
British and American industry, and the co-operation of industrial and other 
business interests in the United Kingdom should be sought and utilised to the 
full by the Government. 

On the ground that one of the basic principles of reconstruction is the 
increasing of week purchasing power, the report submits that a measure of 
regulation of production for both primary and secondary producing countries 
may be necessary, and that, at the same time, serious attention should be given, 
both nationally and internationally, to the development of the more undeveloped 
areas of the world, such as the colonial empires of the various countries and 
China, “not so much from the point of view of their being providers of primary 
or ogy for world use, as from that of encouraging domestic developments 
ikely to improve their standard of life’’. 

e report discusses a number of national questions as background for 
reconstruction proposals, including in particular the problems of the location of 
industry, the pt in the relative employing capacity of different industries, 
the age distribution of the population, and the physical damage caused by the 
war. Since industry must possess the necessary financial resources as a condition 
precedent to reconstruction, the needs of industry for continuing finance for 
development in the years after the war will require careful consideration, and 
the report therefore urges the Government to adopt forthwith a policy with 
regard to taxation and contract prices which will enable reserves to * built up, 
and to examine in consultation with industry the means by which terminal losses 
can be dealt with at the appropriate moment. 

While agreeing that the immediate post-war period will still require a measure 
of Government control over industry, the Federation urges that any more 
permanent system of the association of Government with industry should be 
fully discussed with industry, in order to avoid “the danger of bureaucratic 
influence and of the stifling of individual effort and of private enterprise”. 
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The close relation between agricultural policy and post-war planning of 
industry in regard to both domestic and international trade is emphasised, and 
it is urged that the future agricultural policy of the country should be decided 
with the least possible delay. The problem of orderly demobilisation is pointed 
out, stress being laid on the need of paying due regard to the early demobilisation 
of the people necessary to re-create the industrial and commercial machine, both 
at home and overseas. Further, the Government is requested to define its attitude 
towards trade associations and to pursue a consistent policy towards them. 
While agreeing that it would be premature to arrive at decisions on financial and 
monetary policy, the Federation attaches importance to stability of exchanges 
and to the basing of future financial policy primarily on the interests of industry 
and commerce; it requests the Government to consider the power of the home 
market to consume the products of industry in the post-war period, as regards 
both consumers’ goods and capital equipment, and urges that industry should 
be fully consulted on the problems involved. 

Finally, the Federation of British Industries maintains that industry should 
be given an opportunity to know and discuss the Government’s views on recon- 
struction problems. 


Association of British Chambers of Commerce. 


A report on post-war industrial reconstruction, which was drawn up by a 
— committee of representatives of the Association of British Chambers of 
ommerce appointed in June 1941, was adopted by the Executive Council of the 
Association and issued on 6 May 1942.! The Association states in the report that 
it has separated the formulation of long-term and short-term policies, devoting 
its attention at the present time to the immediate post-war problems, while 
welcoming the Atlantic Charter as a basis for a long-term economic policy. 
According to the report the Association, which represents more than 100 
Chambers of Commerce, considers ‘‘that a system of private enterprise provides 
a greater motive power to secure progress and prosperity in industry and com- 
merce than any other form of industrial direction. Each industry should be 
responsible for the planning of its own policy, and, to ensure that the policy of 
each industry fits into the post-war scheme of reconstruction as a whole, it should 


be agreed by a council consisting of pe bo se mapa of industry, commerce and 


labour, to be approved by the Board of Trade and to be known as the Council 
of Industry’. The work of the Council of Industry would ensure co-operation 
between the Government and private enterprise, and would enable the Govern- 
ment, with the approval of Parliament, to give general directions as to policy. 
Steps should be taken (a) to avoid the undue influence of organised producers; 
(6) to enquire into existing monopolies, or trades or services which of their nature 
constitute monopolies; and (c) to prevent the growth of monopolies in the future. 

With respect to the removal of controls, the Association recognises the need 
for maintaining certain controls and restrictions after the termination of hostili- 
ties, but urges that in no case should the period of control be unnecessarily 
prolonged, and that any retained control should be operated on sound business 
lines approved by the proposed Council of Industry. 

In order to re-establish small businesses after the war, the report proposes 
that ‘“‘deconcentration” schemes should be prepared by a joint committee of the 
Council of Industry and an Export and Import Council, which should be devel- 
oped out of the existing machinery of the Export Council but on a basis similar 
to that of the proposed Council of Industry. The duties of this new governmental 
agency would be to ensure the flow of trade in the immediate post-war period 
through channels to provide the maximum employment by means of a control of 
both import and export trade. 

Attention is called to the immediate post-war problem of liquidating surplus 
Government stocks, plant, and factories, to the need for strengthening the trade 
associations, and to the desirability of international agreement to prevent ille- 
gitimate speculation in foodstuffs, such as wheat, and in raw materials, such as 
cotton, rubber, and metals. 

In surveying the export trade the report points to the economic insecurity of 
wage earners of all nations in the inter-war period as the result of widespread 
unemployment, and concludes that the goal to be aimed at in both long-term 
and short-term policy must be the raising of the standard of life of the people 
of all nations. It continues: 


1\Report of the Special Committee on Post-War Industrial Reconstruction, adopted by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association, 6 May 1942 (London, 1942). 
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As the internal policy of a nation has direct bearing on international 
trade, it is suggested that the leading nations should co-operate to follow a 
common ideal or policy in their internal economy. It ate be fatal for the 
development of international trading on a multilateral basis if even one 
leading nation pursued a deflationary policy while the others were pursuing 
a policy of expansion. 

The Association therefore suggests that early steps be taken to ensure 
the closest co-operation between the British Empire, U.S.A., Russia and all 
our other allies, in a world conception of economic collaboration to provide 
a more equitable distribution of the food and raw materials provided by 
a, and a more orderly control of the world movement of manufactured 

ayn 

Allied and other nations willing to co-operate should endeavour to reach 
agreement as to the methods to be adopted to ensure that each will distribute 
sufficient purchasing power internally to enable the goods awaiting con- 
sumption in their respective markets to be consumed. If the nations can agree 
in operating an internal policy which will achieve this result, they will be 
ready and willing to receive imports in exchange for exports to raise still 
further their standard of living. 


In addition to proposing the stabilisation of exchange and the negotiation of 
production and marketing agreements, the report recommends the reduction in 
tariffs as far as practicable, but ‘‘recognises that tariffs or other measures designed 
to afford an orderly dispersal of goods, cannot be dispensed with entirely so long 
as the problem of the low-cost-of-living nations remains’’. In order to re-establish 
trade with partially developed countries and with devastated countries, it sug- 
gests “that it may be desirable for the leading nations to supply free of charge 
certain developing or devastated countries with the means of development or 
restoration, not only to improve the standard of living in such an area, but to 
encourage the production of material vital to the welfare of the leading nations 
or to improve their own standard of living’’. 

With respect to agriculture, the report reiterates the conclusions reached by a 
committee of the Association on agricultural policy in 1937, adding that certain 
modifications will be needed in the light of post-war events. In general agricul- 
cane pemey should be based on increased demand rather than on restriction of 
supplies. 

" inally, pointing to the necessity of examining the problem of demobilisation 
and the re-employment of labour released from war industries, the Association 
proposes that a reservoir of public works should be available for the absorption 
of unemployment should the need arise, and that widespread schemes of colonial 
development and migration should be prepared. Any risk of inflation should be 
met by the distribution of consumers’ goods rather than by monetary deflation. 


THE SECOND INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURE 


The Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture, held 
in Mexico City from 6 to 16 July 1942, was undoubtedly a significant 
event in inter-American relations. It afforded a unique opportunity 
after many years—the First Conference was held in 1930 in Wash- 
ington, D.C.—to the delegates and experts of 21 countries, mostly 
agricultural, to consider and discuss together the major problems 
of agriculture in the economic, social, educational, agronomic, and 
technological fields, and to take decisions directed towards practical 
action. 

The Conference was convened under the auspices of the Pan American Union, 
but the organisation was entrusted to an organising committee, composed mainly 
of high Mexican officials, under the chairmanship of Mr. Marte R. Gomez, 
Secretary of Agriculture of Mexico. The Mexican Government took care of all 
the material arrangements, and extended, throughout the Conference, the 
greatest courtesy and hospitality to the delegates attending this important 


gathering. 
All | the 21 Republics of the Americas were represented at the Conference, 
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The total number of delegates was about 200. Some of the delegations, e.g.» 
those of the United States, Mexico, Cuba, and Haiti, were headed by the Secre- 
taries or Ministers of Agriculture of their countries, and all included prominent 
members of the administration. The presence of many distinguished scientists 
of national and international reputation was also to be noted among the delegates 
and experts. A special representative of the International Labour Office attended 
the Conference as a “collaborating delegate’’. 

Interest in the work of the Conference was displayed also by the National 
Labour Council of Mexico (C.N.O.) and the Workers’ Latin American Con- 
federation (C.T.A.L.), and the two organisations submitted to the Con- 
ference a joint memorandum comprising 24 draft resolutions on: (a) products of 
present-day importance; (6) credit and commerce; (c) rural organisation. 

The inaugural and closing sittings were presided over by General Avila 
Camacho, President of the United States of Mexico. Mr. Marte R. Gomez, 
Secretary of Agriculture of Mexico, was elected chairman, and Mr. Claude R. 
Wickard and Mr. A. R. Agiiero, Secretaries of Agriculture of the United States 
and Cuba respectively, were elected vice-chairmen. Mr. Manuel B. Tello was 
elected secretary-general. 


Agenda of the Conference. 


The general theme of the Conference was: ‘‘The Impact of the Emergency 
Situation upon the Present and Future Agricultural Economy of the Western 
Hemisphere”. The agenda included, however, a long list of items of interest to 
agriculture not only from the point of view of the emergency but also from that 
of long-range economic and social policy. It is reproduced below in somewhat 
summarised form: 


I. Reports of the delegations on the resolutions of the First Inter-American 
Conference of Agriculture. 
II. Agrology. 
III. Entomology and phytopathology. 
IV. Research and educational problems. 


(1) Research. 


(a) Creation of the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences; 

(6) Plan for creating a chain of agricultural experiment stations 
in all the Pan American countries. 


Education. 


(a) Creation of inter-American scholarships for the purpose of 
providing specialised training for professionals in the agri- 
cultural sciences; 

(6) Exchange of agricultural undergraduate and graduate students 
between the various entities of the Pan American countries; 

(c) Arrangements by which technical experts employed in Govern- 
ment services may accept scholarships without losing their 
official positions; 

Need for instruction in agricultural technology in the Pan 
American countries; 

(e) Advantages of a system allowing agricultural experts freedom 
to make inter-American scientific studies and to practise their 
professions in other countries of the Pan American Union; 

(f) Advisability of publishing an international magazine of agri- 
culture and animal husbandry in Spanish, dealing especially 
with research, experimental and bibliographical studies; 

(g) Fairs, displays, and travelling libraries instituted under the 
auspices of official organisations. 


V. Forestry. 
VI. Animal husbandry and wild life conservation. 
VII. Climatology. 
VIII. Chemistry and technology. 
IX. Products of present-day importance. 


(1) Meats, grains, coffee, maté, rubber, oil plants, fibres, fruits, vegeta- 
tables, and insecticidal, aromatic and medicinal plants, lumber, 
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X. Statistics, production, transportation and distribution. 
(1) Statistics. 


(a) Endeavours to obtain agricultural statistics in the Pan Amer- 
ican countries; : ¥ 
(6) Publication of inter-American agricultural statistics. 


Production. 


(a) Establishment of centres to co-ordinate and regulate pro- 
duction; 

(6) Rural production costs; 

(c) Farm accounting; 

(d) Organisation of typical rural developments. 


Transportation and distribution. 


(a) Organisation of a centre to promote, establish and co-ordinate 
modern commercial services (storage, refrigeration, transporta- 
tion, etc.). 


Commerce and credit. 
(1) Commerce. 


(a) Inter-American commercial organisation to meet trade demands 
of the countries of the Pan American Union; 
(6) Tariff policies. 


(2) Credit. 


(a) Agricultural credit; 

(6) Credit under the ejidal system; 

(c) Credit for animal husbandrymen; 

(d) Security against risks sustained in the agricultural and live- 
stock industries. 


Rural organisation. 
(1) Organisations. 


(a) Associations in the forestry, agricultural, and livestock indus- 
tries; 

(b) Co-operative societies in the forestry, agricultural and live- 
stock industries; 

(c) Other groups; 

(d) Need, and the most effective methods, for developing and 
sustaining the co-operative movement in the Pan American 
countries. 


Rural population. 


Living costs and conditions of the rural family; 

Nutrition, health, and sanitation; 

Measures for improving living standards of rural families; 
Rural rehabilitation and reconstruction work; 

Rural housing; 

Rural health; 

Rural electrification; 

Problems relating to the countrywoman. 


(3) Rural education. 


(a) Rural elementary and secondary schools giving instruction in 
subjects pertaining to the agricultural and livestock industries. 


(4) Agricultural colonisation. 
Agricultural engineering. 


(1) Rural constructions. 
(2) Irrigation systems. 

(3) Drainage. 

(4) Agricultural machinery, 
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Problems of Agricultural Production. 


The Conference was chiefly concerned, in the first place, with the necessary 
measures to be adopted by agriculture in order to assure and to hasten the success- 
ful conclusion of the war, and, secondly, with the principles on which to base a 
post-war agricultural economy “planned to ensure better living standards in 
every country and sound trade relations” among the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere as well as between these countries and the rest of the world. 

The Conference had to take account, in this respect, on the one hand, of the 
serious deficits of certain agricultural commodities essential to the war effort, 
and, on the other hand, of the existence of enormous surpluses of certain other 
basic crops. 

As regards the problem of improving and expanding production, the general 
consensus of opinion at the Conference was that agricultural production must be 
considered as having strategic importance, and that all must be done to “convert 
farms to produce essential foods, fibres, and oils, to concentrate labour, tools, 
= facilities, scientific ability, capital, and technical assistance on principal 
products”. 

The debates of the Conference showed that the intensification of war produc- 
tion is quite compatible with the desire to establish a sound post-war economy, 
provided that appropriate measures are immediately adopted and systematically 
applied to place the intensified production on a sound and durable basis. The 
Conference strongly emphasised in this respect the necessity of providing for 
the solution of the basic questions involved, such as land distribution, systematic 
aid to the small farmer, security of land tenure, organisation of credit, co-opera- 
tion, promotion of better technique, development of markets through the promo- 
tion of better nutrition and clothing, encouragement to alternative production, 
adequate labour standards and wages, etc. 

It was generally recognised also that the measures adopted nationally should 
be supplemented by international agreements, designed to prevent unregulated 
competition in world trade, and to provide for “equitable sharing of markets, 
price stabilisation, and regulation of supplies, ba on government controls’’. 

As regards the problem of surpluses, the views that prevailed at the Con- 
ference were given expression in the following resolution: 


Whereas: : 

(1) Previous to the present war there existed an unbalanced condition 
in the agriculture of the Western Hemisphere between the quantities of certain 
products of prime necessity, especially wheat, sugar, cotton, and coffee, 
available in the exporting countries and the quantities which the importing 
countries were willing to accept; 

(2) This lack of balance gave rise to serious accumulation of stocks in 
the exporting countries; and the war and resulting difficulties in maritime 
transportation have intensified this difference between supply and demand; 

(3) The individual efforts on the part of the producing countries to solve © 
this problem have been unproductive or of limited success; 

(4) A definite model for the solution of this difficult international problem 
has been established by the World Sugar Agreement of 1937, the Inter- 
American Coffee Agreement of 1937, and the Washington Wheat Agreement 


of 1942. 
The Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture recommends: 


I. To endorse the approach, wherever applicable, to the solution of 
surplus commodity problems through international agreements which (a) 
provide for adjustment of production or market supply in the individual 
exporting countries, (b) assure individual exporting countries of fair shares 
of the available market at prices reasonably remunerative to efficient pro- 
ducers, giving appropriate consideration to the historical position of the 
producing and exporting countries, (c) assure importing countries of adequate 
supplies at prices fair to consumers; 

II. To recognise that war conditions, particularly as regards ocean 
transportation, make the full application of the principle of international 
commodity agreements impossible but urge that agreements now in effect 
be maintained on as complete a basis as possible in the light of such war 
conditions; , 
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III. To consider that, in the post-war years, the problem of disequilibrium 
between the available supplies and market requirements will persist; and 

IV. To urge that the solution of this problem be approached through 
international collaboration of the kind referred to herein between not only 
the producing and consuming countries of this Hemisphere but also the 
producing and consuming countries of the entire world. 


Creation of an Inter-American Bank of Agricultural Credit. 


An outstanding achievement of the Conference was the decision to create an 
Inter-American Bank of Agricultural Credit. The following is the text of the 
resolution adopted to this effect: 


Whereas, the political solidarity that links all the American nations should 
be strengthened by decisions of common interest that will protect them from 
the economic effects of the present war, both while it is in progress and after- 
wards; 

Whereas, agricultural production is the principal basis of national economy 
in the majority of the American nations; : ‘ 

Whereas, adequate facilities of agricultural credit are essential for the 
orderly development of agricultural production in the American Republics; 
and 

Whereas, increase in agricultural production is being impeded through 
lack of adequate credit facilities in some of the American Republics: 


The Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture resolves: 


(1) That there is an urgent need for co-ordinating and strengthening 
agricultural credit facilities in the American Republics and, consequently, 
there is recommended to the Governments of the American nations the 
creation of a Bank to meet, insofar as possible, the credit needs of all the 
countries of the continent, through adequate credit institutions in each 
country; 

(2) That for the fulfilment of this project it is recommended that the 
Pan American Union undertake the immediate establishment of a technical 
committee, which will make the necessary studies and render a report within 
a period of six months after the closing of the Second Inter-American Con- 
ference of Agriculture. That committee shall proceed to formulate plans 
for the Bank, to be presented at a meeting of representatives of all the 
American nations. The meeting shall be convoked by the Pan American 
Union, to take place in Washington, D.C., as soon as the preliminary work 
has been done; 

(3) That each of the American. Governments shall have the right to name 
whatever technical experts or counsellors they deem advisable, to assist their 
respective members on the committee. 


Agricultural Labour. 


Stressing the importance of 9 - as regards agricultural labour, pro- 
gressive standards in conformity with the Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the International Labour Conference, the Second Inter-American 
Conference of Agriculture approved a resolution which runs as follows: 


The Second Inter-American Conference of Agriculture recommends: 


(1) That in each country legislation be passed which may adequately 
protect the interests and welfare of the agricultural worker in accordance 
with the international labour Conventions; 

(2) That special programmes be developed for the purpose of helping the 
small farmer, whose economic situation has been greatly affected by the 
agricultural depression of the last two decades. 


Other Important Resolutions. 


The Conference adopted 76 resolutions, but it is not possible to deal with 
them in detail here, or even to give a complete enumeration. Several of these 
resolutions laid the foundation for scientific co-operation in agriculture between 
the American countries. Particular mention should be made of that relating to 
the creation of an Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, 
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The importance of co-operative action in rural life was duly stressed by a 
series of resolutions drawing attention to the part played by co-operative societies 
in agriculture and for the welfare of agricultural populations, and to the necessity 
of promoting a sound co-operative movement in all the countries of the Americas. 

Among the other resolutions, the more important dealt with products of 
present-day importance; problems of soil conservation; problems of rural life 
(rural education, housing, nutrition); agrarian policies; colonisation; immigra- 
tion; agricultural credit; agricultural machinery; rural electrification; vocational 
training; construction of the Pan American Highway; irrigation works, etc. 


Creation of a Permanent Body. 


Another important decision of the Conference was to set up a Permanent 
Committee charged with endeavouring to secure the fulfilment of recommenda- 
tions approved by the Conference. Mexico City was designated as the seat of 
this permanent body, and the heads of the delegations of Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Cuba, Honduras, Mexico, and the United States were appointed 
members of the Committee. Substitute members may be designated either by 
the members themselves or by their Governments. 

The Third Inter-American Conference will be held in 1944 if circumstances 


permit.! 


Tue E1cutH PAN AMERICAN CHILD CONGRESS 


The Eighth Pan American Child Congress met at Washington 
from 2 to 9 May 1942. The Congress considered reports on the 
questions of health protection and medical care, education and 
recreation, and economic and social services for families and 
children, and it also studied various needs of children in wartime 
and in the post-war world. 


General Problems of Child Welfare. 


The resolutions adopted by the Congress on the more permanent problems 
of child welfare related to the following subjects: placing of homeless children 
in family homes or small centres (rather than in large orphanages); promotion of 
infant health and pre-natal care through mobile units if a sufficient number of 
centres cannot be established; extension of sanitary and social measures for the 
benefit of the rural child and his family; fight against poliomyelitis and other 
incapacitating diseases; supervision over commercial vitamin preparations and 
regulation of their sale; strengthening of sanitary measures to secure pure milk 
for children; priority for the provision and transportation of foodstuffs, especially 
those needed for children; increased inter-American collaboration to secure the 
application of the resolutions and recommendations of the Congress, and the 
inclusion in educational systems of courses of study that will promote a better 
understanding between the American countries. 


Protection of Children during and after the War. 


Resolutions were adopted on the questions of the protection of mothers and 
children in danger zones, the essential services to be provided for mothers and 
children in wartime, and plans for children in the post-war world. 

The principal measures suggested for adoption in wartime were the follow- 
ing: maintenance and extension during the war of health services for mothers 
and children; maintenance and extension of educational and recreational services; 
maintenance and extension of legislation limiting or regulating the employment of 
children (minimum age for admission to employment, hours and conditions of 
work, wage protection, regulation of street trading); creation of offices to super- 
vise the conditions of employment of children and to enforce the laws and regula- 
tions for their protection; measures concerning placing, vocational training, and 
wages which will secure the economic and social stability of the family; creation 
or development of social services of special value in wartime which will maintain 
the integrity of the family or create a home environment for homeless children 





1 Communication to the I.L.O, 
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(social services for the children of women war workers, placing of dependent 
children in family homes, etc.); adoption of legislation to determine the respons- 
ibility of the Government in the social protection of children, and the respons- 
ibility of fathers towards children, both legitimate and those born out of wed- 
lock; and measures facilitating the adoption and placing of dependent children 
and the education of socially maladjusted children. This resolution also draws 
attention to the need of promoting the training of social workers, who constitute 
personnel indispensable to the advancement of a child welfare programme as a 
whole; additional schools of social work should be established if so required. 

The long resolution on post-war reconstruction forms a complete programme 
of social policy with regard to children. Among the points dealt with are the 
following: maintenance or creation of a family atmosphere suitable for the 
child’s development; protection of children’s health; education, vocational 
guidance, and vocational training of children; moral education of children; child 
labour legislation; organisation of leisure time activities; and education for 
citizenship as a member of a democratic society. The resolution suggests the 
measures that should be adopted for the attainment of these ends.! 


ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHILE 


On 21 May 1942 the President of the Republic of Chile, Mr. 
Juan Antonio Rios Morales, read before Congress his annual 
Message on the activities of the Government during the preceding 
year. 


The Message opened with the President’s reiteration of his faith in democratic 
principles and the affirmation that the new Government will act in a spirit of 
progress and social justice. The President stressed the need of co-ordinating 
the cultural activities of the State and those relating to the problems of nutri- 
tion, unemployment, vagrancy, etc., and the importance of extending and de- 
veloping the construction of workers’ dwellings. 

With regard to the gains hitherto won by the working class, the President 
stated that he had taken the necessary decisions ‘‘to secure equality of treatment 
for all legitimate rights in labour disputes in such a way as to strengthen the 
social conquests of the proletariat without ignoring or injuring the general interests 
of production’’. He informed Congress of the appointment of joint committees 
for the prevention of labour disputes, ‘“‘as recommended in the decisions of various 
international Conferences”’, in order to facilitate a direct understanding between 
the forces of capital and labour. 

Briefly reviewing the problems arising out of the war, which, he said, called 
for the co-ordinated and urgent organisation of all economic functions, the 
President noted that the Government had asked for the creation of the Ministry 
of Economic and Commercial Affairs; the creation of a commission for the control 
of public credit ; the co-ordination of the investment policy of the social insurance 
funds; the co-ordination of the structure of the public services with that of semi- 
official credit institutions; the adoption of an administrative code, etc. 

He stated that he had asked Congress for power to prevent speculative 
profits in wartime, to prevent a paralysis of industrial activity, unemployment, 
and the devaluation of wages and salaries, to protect and strengthen the social 
conquests of workers and salaried employees, to ensure that the country is fully 
supplied, and to adopt the necessary measures for meeting sudden emergencies. 

With regard to international policy, the President defined this as being in con- 
formity “with tradition and the loyal fulfilment of the obligations of continental 
solidarity”, and added that “the territory and territorial waters of the Republic 
may not be used directly or indirectly for carrying on any activities damaging to 
the moral or material property of any American country”. 

The President concluded his Message by reaffirming that it was the function 
of the Government “‘to protect the people, to give legal assistance to the weak, 
and to take every measure and use every resource to enable Chile to be a humanely 
and justly governed democracy”’.* 





D. ‘ Por Ammons Union: Final Act of the Eighth Pan-American Child Congress, Washington, 
ay 
‘Mensaje de S.E. of Presidente de la Repiblica (Santiago de Chile), May 1942. 
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THe Coat Inpustry AND MINERS’ WAGEs IN GREAT BRITAIN 
CoNTROL OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


On 11 June 1942 the British Parliament approved a plan for the 
reorganisation of the coal industry whereby the Government will 
assume full control over the operation of all coal mines and the 
allocation of the coal raised, and will organise the industry on the 
basis of national service. The new organisation is placed under a 
Minister of Fuel, Light and Power and will continue pending a 
final decision by Parliament on the future of the industry. The 
following analysis of the scheme is based on the White Paper which 
was presented to Parliament by the President of the Board of 
Trade on 3 June 1942.! 


Economies in coal consumption are to be secured in the industrial field 
through improved methods of fuel consumption and the introduction of a system 
of allocating coal to industry similar to that for allocating raw materials. It was 
decided, however, not to introduce the rationing of coal for domestic consumption 
immediately, but rather to appeal for voluntary economy and to make all neces- 
sary administrative preparations in order to introduce rationing at short notice 
if the need should arise; in that event Parliament will be given an opportunity 
to debate the question. Since it is held to be desirable that a system should be 
developed by which questions of wages and conditions of employment in the 
mining industry will be dealt with on a national basis and by a properly con- 
stituted national body, a board of investigation has been appointed to enquire 
into this question and into the claims for wage increases made by the Mine- 
workers’ Federation. It is held to be undesirable that wage questions should be 
dealt with by the new machinery set up to promote increased coal production. 


Coal Production. 


While the demand for coal has steadily increased and is still increasing, coal 
production is tending to decline. An increase in production may be obtained by 
enlarging the man-power of the industry and by raising the output per man 
employed. 

As regards man-power, a substantial number of miners are to be withdrawn 
from the armed forces and from other industries, and steps are to be taken to 
reduce the net wastage of men, which has been estimated at about 25,000 per 
annum. The virtual cessation of the export trade after the collapse of France 
was followed by a grave loss of man-power which continued unchecked until the 
issue of the Essential Works (Coal Mines Industry) Order in May 1941.2 The 
release of about 33,000 men from other industries and the armed forces since 
August 1941 barely offset the normal wastage and thus only prevented a further 
decline in production. Accordingly, a further 11,300 men will be returned to 
the mines from the armed forces, and other steps will be taken to close the gap 
between the numbers entering and leaving the industry. Coal mining has been 
placed on the list of priority industries which dereserved men may choose to 
enter in preference to military service. Further, a departmental committee is 
considering how to stimulate recruitment by improving the conditions and pros- 
pects (including facilities for training) of boys and youths entering the industry. 
In order to reduce wastage, provision is to be made for a medical consultative 


service for the mines. 
The methods suggested for increasing output per head are the following: 


(i) Concentrating the available men and machinery on the more pro- 
ductive pits and seams; 

(11) Extending mechanisation; 

(wii) Arranging, by the grouping of pits or otherwise, that all collieries 
have available to them the advice of the most competent mining engineers 
in their district; 

(iv) Reducing avoidable absenteeism. 





1 Coal, Cmd. 6364 (London, 1942). 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 313. 
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On the ground that the question of absenteeism, although it has been exag- 
gerated, still is important, it will be removed from the jurisdiction of the pit 
production committees and made the responsibility of the national service officers, 
who will proceed against delinquents in the courts on receipt of adverse reports 
from the regional investigation officers to be appointed by the new Minister of 
Fuel, Light and Power. The pit production committees will continue, as at present 
constituted, to assist pit managers to secure maximum output. Wherever possible, 
open-cast mining will be further developed and speeded up. 


Administrative Machinery. 


The new Minister of Fuel, Light and Power will be assisted by a Controller - 
General, who in turn will be assisted by four directors responsible for questions 
of production, labour, public services (gas, electricity, and the transport and 
distribution of coal), and finance, respectively. There will also be a National 
Coal Board to advise the Minister. The Controller-General will be the Vice- 
Chairman of the Board, which will comprise the vice-chairmen of the new regional 
boards, pit managers and colliery technicians, and representatives of the distri- 
butive trade and consumers. The Board’s functions will be to consider the 
planning of production, the methods of securing the highest possible degree of 
efficiency, the provision of supplies for the conduct of mining operations, the 
maintenance of man-power, and all matters affecting the health and safety of the 
workers. 

In each coal-producing region there will be a controller, who will exercise 
the Minister’s power to assume control of colliery management. He will be 
assisted by three directors, one representing the technical side, one the labour 
side, and one the public services. The regional controller will be advised by a 
regional coal board appointed by the Minister, which will consist of representa- 
tives of owners, miners, managers, and technical staff. The controller will be 
chairman of this board, and the two vice-chairmen will represent the owners and 
the miners respectively. Full powers to ensure efficient operation of the industry 
will be exercised by the controller. Although details of daily operation will be 
left in the hands of the pit managers, who will remain the servants of the owners, 
the controller himself will take charge of operations in cases of proven inefficiency. 
Pit managers, however, will in all cases have access to the controller if they 
om that the safety of a pit is endangered by any action they may be required 
to take. 


Coal Consumption. 


Since about three-fifths of the total coal output is consumed by industry and 
transport, either directly or in the form of electricity and gas, the Government 
is satisfied that substantial economies can be obtained from industrial consumers 
without damage to war production. To this end a committee of experts has been 
helping to improve methods of fuel consumption through a campaign of inspec- 
tion and education. The Mines Department has also been working on a scheme 
for making definite allocations to the main coal-consuming industries. The 
minimum needs of selected industries will be determined, beginning with the less 
essential ones whose coal consumption appears to be excessive. 

With regard to domestic consumption, an Annex to the White Paper outlines 
a ‘‘points’’ rationing scheme (covering the consumption of coal, coke, gas, electri- 
city, and paraffin)', but the Government has decided that it is not essential 
to introduce it forthwith, and to rely instead upon a vigorous publicity campaign 
to secure voluntary restriction of fuel consumption by the public. If rationing 
should become necessary, all administrative preparations will have been made so 
that the plan can be put into effect at once. In order that the larger consumer 
may not be favoured at the expense of the smaller, all domestic consumers must 
register with a coal merchant or distributor. Available supplies of coal will 
then be distributed between merchants roughly in proportion to the number of 
their registered customers, and merchants must keep records of their deliveries 
to customers. In this way, if rationing should later become necessary, it will be 
possible to take account both of the stocks held by individuals on 1 July 1942 
and of deliveries during the intermediate period, for the purpose of allocating 





! This scheme differs only in minor respects from the plan which had been prepared by Sir 
William Beveridge (cf. Fuel ioning, Report to the President of the Board of Trade, Cmd. 6352, 
London, 19 Apr. 1942). 
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the rations which would then be determined.! But in any event Parliament will 
be consulted before rationing is introduced.” 


Coat Miners’ WAGES 


Coal miners have long felt that national machinery to deal with 
questions of wages and conditions of employment in mining on a 
national basis would be a desirable development as a prelude to 
smoothing out wage differentials that now exist in the various 
mining regions. In the present circumstances the owners have 
suggested that miners’ wage increases should take the form of a 
bonus for additional output. The Government and the Mine- 
workers’ Federation have now accepted the recommendations of a 
board of investigation which were issued on 19 June 1942 and 
provide for a national minimum.’ 


The original claim of the Mineworkers’ Federation was for a national minimum 
wage of 85s. per week from the age of 18, an increase of 4s. per shift for workers 
over 18 and of 2s. per shift for boys. These claims were not met in full. The 
proposed national minimum is 83s. per week for underground workers and 78s. 
per week for surface workers, inclusive of allowances in kind, in respect of workers 
over 21. A flat rate increase of 2s. 6d. per shift is recommended for all under- 
ground workers over 18 and for all other workers over 21. Increases of from 1s. 
3d. to 2s. 3d. per shift are proposed for underground workers under 18, and from 
9d. to 2s. 3d. per shift for surface workers under 21. 

The new national minimum, which will provide for hard cases, is expected 
to affect a comparatively small proportion of workers, but the increase of 2s. 6d. 
per shift will mean an appreciable improvement in the earnings of the great major- 
jty of workers. The total cost of the increase in wages is estimated at £23.5 million. 


EconoMic ORGANISATION IN FRANCE 
Provision for the regional organisation of production and dis- 


tribution in France was made in two Acts of 28 March 1942. 
Decrees have also been issued inaugurating the practical applica- 
tion of certain provisions of the Labour Charter to four industrial 
groups. 

REGIONAL ORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The Acts of 28 March 1942 provide for the setting up, in any 
area where this is deemed necessary, of regional offices for occupa- 
tional organisation and for the distribution of industrial products 
respectively. 


The regional offices for occupational organisation will form part of the struc- 
ture of industrial production established by the Act of 16 August 1940 and will 
exercise the functions of the organising committees for the different branches 
of industry and commerce. A regional office may be given competence for one 
or more branches. Each office will be managed by a director assisted by an 
advisory committee of from three to ten members, all appointed by the Secretary 
of State concerned. In each office there will be a Government commissioner.’ ~ 

The Act setting up regional offices for the distribution of industrial products 
is framed in conformity with the Act of 10 September 1940 concerning the organi- 
sation of such distribution. It provides that the regional offices shall exercise the 
functions of the branches of the Central Office for the Distribution of Industrial 
Products. Each office will be managed by a director assisted by an advisory 
committee of from five to ten members, appointed by the Secretary of State 
for Industrial Production. In each office there will be a Government commis- 
sioner.® 


1 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, Vol. 380, No. 745, 11 June 1942, col. 1272. 
2 Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, ~ AS No. 59, 11 June 1942, col. 317 

8 The Economist (London), F id June 1942, 

4 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. xPit ? ® 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122. 

+ officiel, 29 Mar. 1942, p. 1232. 

s . 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL ‘‘FAMILIES’ UNDER THE LABOUR CHARTER 


With the issue of four Decrees on 10 January 1942, the first 
steps were taken towards the application of the provision of the 
French Labour Charter (Act of 4 October 1941 concerning the 
social organisation of occupations)! under which schedules are to 
be adopted defining the occupational ‘‘families’’, the distribution 
among them of industries and trades, and the connection between 
the occupations and these families and between the families and 
the provisional organising committees set up under the Act of 
16 August 1940.2, The new Decrees set up occupational families 
for the clothing and textile working industries, textile manufac- 
turing and similar industries, the pelts and furs industry, and the 
leather industry. 


The occupational family for the clothing and textile working industry com- 
prises industries engaged in the working up or transformation of textiles and 
fabrics, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and the trades supplying these indus- 
tries. It does not include the upholstering of furniture. The organising com- 
mittees corresponding to this occupational family are those for the clothing in- 
dustry and for dyeing, cleaning and laundering. 

The occupational family for the manufacture of textiles and similar industries 
comprises the spinning, weaving or manufacture, finishing and dyeing of yarn, 
cloth, textiles, knitwear and similar products, the production of artificial fibres, 
and the trades supplying these industries. The organising committees correspond- 
ing to this occupational family are those for the textile industry and the textile 
trade with their different branches: wool; cotton; silk and rayon; artificial fibres; 
flax, hemp, and ramie; jute and hard fibre; rags; dyes and finishes; knitwear 
and elastic yarn, cloth, bands, and lace; new fibres. 

The occupational family for pelts and furs comprises all the industries engaged 
in working up pelts and skins ie fur and related industries and trades. There 
is one organising committee for this family. 

The occupational family for leather comprises all industries engaged in 
working leather, related industries, and trades supplying these industries, exclud- 
ing industries and trades for pelts and furs. 

Similar Decrees will be issued defining other occupational families as the 
studies that are being made are completed and the reports on the results have 
been examined by the Secretaries of State concerned, by the Higher Council 
—— the Labour Charter, and by the competent Ministers and Secretaries of 

tate.’ 


THE CoRPORATIVE ORGANISATION OF MERCHANT SHIPPING 


A corporation for merchant shipping was organised by an 
Act of 27 March 1942. The aims of this measure were set forth in a 
report to the Head of the State which forms a preamble to the Act. 
This report, together with the main features of the new system, 
are summarised below. 


Report to the Head of the State. 


According to the report, merchant shipping used to be subject to labour 
disputes which were so frequent and serious that they created an atmosphere 
unfavourable to successful international competition, thus compromising the 
shipping industry of the country. Hence it was considered indispensable to 
organise the forces of the industry on a disciplined and balanced foundation. 
It is pointed out that the Labour Charter* merely outlines the structure of the 
future corporations. So far as shipping is concerned, it has been considered 


seen aaa Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285: ‘The French 
ur 

2 Idem, Vol. XLII, Nos. 2-3, Aug.-Sept. 1940, p. 122. 

3 Journal officiel, 31 Jan. 1942, p. 446. 

‘Cf. J not a Labour Rate, Vol. XLV, No. 3, Mar. 1942, pp. 269-285: “The French 
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necessary to go beyond the stage of organisation for which the Charter provides, 
and, as a preliminary measure intended to meet existing and impending needs, 
to establish a corporation. 

In order to emphasise the breach with the past and to prevent a return to 
the sterile class war, says the report, it is necessary to substitute an entirely new 
organisation for the existing occupational bodies and economic principles, which 
had failed in the past to prevent disputes and injurious rivalry. For this purpose, 
however, it is not enough to regulate the relations between one man and another, 
between men and undertakings, or between one undertaking and another; the 
relations between the undertakings and the State must also be regulated. 

For some years the shipping industry has received considerable financial 
assistance from the State, combined with statutory or administrative measures 
of economic protection. Such State action will be even more marked in the future, 
and when the war is over there will be a formidable problem of shipping recon- 
struction to solve since shipping is a powerful factor of national revival. Yet the 
industry must remain in private hands. In normal circumstances, it is by no 
means in the interest of the State to assume commercial risks, but in view of the 
necessary subsidies that it grants and the assistance that it gives to a service 
which is very often in the nature of a public utility, control is essential. The 
corporative system under State authority will put an end to the various risks 
and abuses that attach to excessive State intervention in private business. 
Merchant shipping, like the sea fishing industry, which has already been organised 
as a corporation by the Act of 30 March 1942! has always been inspired, and must 
continue to be so, by well-established traditions and a deep-seated corporative 
sense. 

In describing the main features of the new organisation, the report notes 
that economic and social aspects are each to be given their proper place. On the 
social plane, the organisation is based on trade unions and local social committees, 
on which are built regional committees and, for national purposes, the Central 
Corporative Committee. On the economic plane, there are economic committees 
for the different kinds of shipping. The Government is represented on the various 
bodies except the local committees. 


Provisions of the Act. 


The corporation for merchant shipping comprises all ee who are engaged 


in the fitting out of merchant ships or the operation of shipping undertakings. 
For matters of common interest, it is in touch with the occupational organisations 
of those industrial and commercial undertakings whose activities have a direct 
bearing on maritime transport. 

deem | its final constitution and in view of the special nature of the shipping 
may er the corporative organisation of merchant shipping comprises the follow- 
ing ies: 


(a) In each undertaking or local group of undertakings of the same kind, 
there will be trade unions, to which all the members of the relevant occupa- 
tional category of employed persons in the undertaking or group must belong, 
and a social committee composed of representatives of all the occupational 
categories; 

(6) For each region of maritime commercial activity designated by the 
Secretary of State for the Marine, there will be a shipowners’ union and a 
regional federation of the trade unions for the different undertakings or their 
local branches, and a regional social committee composed of representatives 
of the various occupational categories in the region; 

(c) On the national plane there will be a Central Corporative Committee 
for Merchant Shipping assisted by economic committees. 


Trade unions. In each undertaking or local group of undertakings of the 
same kind, there will be a trade union for each of eight occupational categories, 
namely, deck officers, doctors, pursers, wireless officers, engineer officers, boat- 
swains, deck hands, engineers, employees (other than officers) in the catering 
department, higher grade administrative staff, and administrative staff. All the 
members in a category must belong to its trade union. 

In the og and centres of shipping activity designated by the Secretary of 
State for the Marine, a local shipowners’ union and a regional federation of the 
above unions or their local groups may be set up. 


1 Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 204. 
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Social committees. In each undertaking or local group of undertakings of 
the same kind, there will be a social committee comprising, in addition to the 
shipowner or his representatives, representatives of each of the occupational 
categories in the undertaking or group, designated by the officers of the trade 
unions. The social committees are responsible for organising social and occupa- 
tional collaboration between management and staff in the undertaking or group, 
making recommendations on the administration of the institutions belonging to 
the undertaking or group, and organising the administration or supervision of 
any institutions entrusted to them. Subject to certain conditions, the social 
committees may possess a corporative common fund. 

Regionally, that is to say, in the commercial ports and centres of shipping 
activity designated by the Secretary of State for the Marine, there will be regional 
social committees, composed of representatives of each of the occupacional 
categories, including shipowners, who will be appointed by the Secretary of State 
on the recommendation, respectively, of the local shipowners’ union and the 
regional federation of trade unions concerned. These representatives will be 
divided into three groups of equal status: (1) representatives of shipowners; 
(2) representatives of deck officers, doctors, pursers, wireless officers, engineer 
officers, boatswains, and higher grade administrative staff; (3) representatives 
of deck hands, engineers, employees (other than officers) in the catering depart- 
ment, and administrative staff. 

The regional social committees are responsible, under the supervision of the 
Central Corporative Committee, for the social and economic activities of the 
regional assistance, welfare, and mutual aid organisations of the corporation, the 
preparation of measures for promoting vocational training, recruiting, and placing, 
the discussion of questions of wages, contracts of employment and conditions of 
life of the staff, and the amicable settlement of collective disputes. 


The Central Corporative Committee. The Central Corporative Committee for 
Merchant Shipping comprises Government delegates in addition to representa- 
tives of the various occupational categories and of the undertakings engaged in 
maritime transport. 

It is responsible for the general control of the social and occupational activities 
of the corporation and for the co-ordination of economic interests. No effect can 
be given to its decisions until they have been approved by the Secretary of State 
for the Marine. 

Any collective dispute that the regional social committee concerned has been 
unable to settle must be referred to the Central Corporative Committee, which 
must try to arrive at an amicable agreement. If this fails, it must have recourse 
to arbitration, with the parties’ consent and in the conditions to be fixed by later 
legislation. If no amicable agreement is reached and recourse is not had to arbi- 
tration, the dispute is referred to the maritime naval courts, the organisation 
and competence of which are to be determined later. Strikes and lockouts are 
prohibited. 


Economic committees. These committees are set up by decision of the 
Secretary of State for the Marine to deal with economic questions affecting a 
particular form of shipping or trade or a particular geographical zone. Their 
organisation and working will depend on the special conditions of operation of the 
shipping undertakings concerned. Each committee will consist solely of represent- 
atives of shipowners. Where questions of common interest are dealt with, repre- 
sentatives of the manufacturers, traders or communities concerned may be 
included. All representatives are appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Marine on the recommendation of the Central Corporative Committee. 


Each economic committee is responsible for taking or aoe ar. such econ- 


omic measures as will ensure rational organisation of the branch of activity with 
which it is concerned and the co-ordination of industries connected with shipping. 
Its decisions must be communicated to the Chairman of the Central Corporative 
Committee, who will transmit them, with his opinion, to the Secretary of State 
for the Marine for approval. 

In addition, the economic committees will submit recommendations to the 
maritime authorities with regard to the issue and use of the licence without 
which shipping undertakings cannot carry on their activities or procure the 
materials and products they need. 

Government representation. The Secretary of State for the Marine is repre- 
sented by a Government commissioner on the regional social committees, the 
Central Corporative Committee, and the economic committees. 
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General provisions. The trade unions, the social committees, and the Central 
Corporative Committee are incorporated bodies. Their expenses will be met 
out of contributions payable by the members of the occupations they represent. 

The Secretary of State for the Marine may at any time suspend the appli- 
cation or order the cancellation of decisions proposed or adopted by the various 
committees. 

Irrespective of any civil or criminal proceedings to which they may give 
rise, contraventions of the decisions of the social committees, the economic 
committees, and the Central Corporative Committee may be punished by the 
following corporative and administrative penalties: payment of a fine, the 
proceeds to be handed to the corporation; withdrawal of the list of crew or the 
certificates of competency or the shipping licence for a specified period or, in the 
event of a frequently repeated offence, permanently. 


Transitional provisions. The trade organisations in existence at the date 
of promulgation of the Act are to continue their activities until the Secretary of 
State for the Marine has decided whether they are to be dissolved or to be incor- 
porated with the new organisation. Until then, however, their civil capacity is 
limited to administrative action. 

Those organisations which have not been approved will be dissolved when the 
bodies intended to replace them are formed. Their property will be transferred 
to these new bodies in accordance with their respective functions, on the under- 
standing that, so far as possible, the property will be retained by bodies formed 
for the same undertakings, localities or regions.* 
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LaBour DISPUTES IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF DISPUTES ON THE RAILWaAys 


A United States Executive Order of 22 May 1942 provides for 
the establishment of emergency boards, chosen from a National 
Railway Labor Panel, for the adjustment of railway labour disputes. 


The Railway Labor Act, as amended in 1934*, provides that for a period of 
30 days after mediatory efforts of the National Mediation Board have failed to 
settle disputes, no change may be made in the rates of pay, rules, or working 
conditions or established practices in effect prior to the time the dispute arose. 
During this 30-day period, duly designated representatives of employees were 
authorised to take a strike vote and fix a date for the strike to become effective. 
But the Act requires the National Mediation Board to notify the President if 
an unadjusted dispute threatens, in its judgment, substantially to interrupt 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to deprive any section of the country 
of essential transportation service. Upon receipt of such notification, the Pres- 
ident, at his discretion, may create an emergency board to investigate the dispute 
and report thereon. 

These provisions have now been adjusted by the new Order to the require- 
ments of the war emergency, since the national interest demands that ‘for the 
effective prosecution of the war there shall be no strike votes taken, or dates 
fixed for the beginning of strikes, or strikes, lockouts, or embargos put into effect, 
which would affect the transportation industry covered by the Railway Labor Act”’. 

The Executive Order of 22 May 1942 creates, for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter, a National Railway Labor Panel of 9 members ap- 
pointed by the President and with the qualifications prescribed by the Railway 
Labor Act for membership of emergency boards. The President will designate 
a chairman from the members of the Panel and fill vacancies as they occur. 





1 Journal officiel, 31 Mar. 1942, p. 1238. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LI, No. 11, 10 Sept. 1934, p. 312. 
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If a dispute between a railway carrier and its employees concerning changes 
in rates of pay, rules or working conditions is not adjusted or settled under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, the duly designated representatives of 
employees involved in the dispute may, prior to notice by the National Media- 
tion Board to the President of a threatened interruption to commerce, notify 
the Chairman of the Panel of the failure of the parties to adjust the dispute and 
of their desire to avoid the taking of a strike vote and the setting of a strike 
date. If, in the judgment of the Chairman of the Panel, the dispute may interfere 
with the prosecution of the war, he may select three members of the Panel to 
serve as an emergency board to investigate the dispute and to report thereon to 
the President. The emergency board will have exclusive and final jurisdiction 
of the dispute and must make every reasonable effort to settle it.' 


StrrRIKE STATISTICS 


A detailed survey of strike activity in 1941 has been published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, followed by an account of strikes from 8 December 
1941 (since the declaration of war) to the end of March 1942. 
The main conclusions are given below. 


Strikes in 1941. 


During the first 11 months of 1941 strike activity was at a relatively high 
level, as is usual in a year of rapidly expanding industrial activity, increasing 
employment, and rapidly rising living costs; in December, after the declaration 
of war, there was a decline. The number of strikes in the whole of 1941 was 
4,288, a figure exceeded only in 1937 and 1917; the number of workers involved 
in strikes was 2,362,620, the highest recorded in any year except 1919; and the 
amount of idleness during strikes was 23,047,556 man-days, which in recent 
years was exceeded only in 1937 and 1927 (no information on the amount of 
idleness during strikes is available for years prior to 1927). One employed worker 
out of every 12, or 8.4 per cent., was involved in a strike at some time during the 
year, a proportion which was exactly the same in 1941 as in 1916, the year pre- 
ceding the entry of the United States into the first world war. The average 
amount, of idleness per worker involved was about 10 days. The total idleness 
during strikes in 1941 amounted to about one-third of 1 per cent. of the available 
working time during the year. 


Causes of strikes. Questions of wages and hours were major issues in 36 per 
cent. of the strikes. About 47 per cent. of the total workers involved were con- 
cerned primarily with these issues, and the idleness from these strikes amounted 
to 45 per cent. of the total. The vast majority of the strikes in this group were 
for wage increases. These totals include the figures for the widespread bituminous- 
coal stoppage in April. 

The proportions of strikes and of workers involved in strikes over wage 
issues were greater than in any year since 1935, a trend which reflects the attempt 
of workers to keep their wages in line with the rising cost of living and to obtain 
their share of increasing profits from the rapidly expanding defence programme. 

Union-organisation matters—union recognition, closed or union shop, dis- 
crimination, etc.—were the major issues in about half of the strikes ending in 
1941. Only 32 per cent. of the total workers involved were included in these 
strikes, but 44 per cent. of the total man-days idle resulted from them. Union 
recognition was an important issue in 34 per cent. of the strikes, and closed or 
union shop in 8 per cent. If the bituminous-coal stoppage in April were not in- 
cluded in the figures, the number of workers involved in union-organisation 
strikes would be about the same as in wage-and-hour strikes, and the idleness 
would greatly exceed the wage-and-hour strike idleness. 

About 7 per cent. of the 1941 strikes, including 13 per cent. of the total 
workers involved and accounting for 8 per cent. of the total idleness, consisted 
of sympathetic strikes, rival union or factional disputes, and jurisdictional strikes. 
Almost 8 per cent. of the total strikes, including 9 per cent. of the workers in- 
volved and 3 per cent. of the idleness, were due to specific grievances over local 
working conditions, often relating to work loads, objectionable administrative 
methods, or physical surroundings. 


1 Federal Register (Washington, D.C.), 27 May 1942, p. 3913. 
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Results of strikes. In order to compare the conditions achieved or existing after 
the strike with the demands or issues over which the strike occurred, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics obtains the facts from the parties directly involved as well 
as from any third or neutral parties participating in the settlement negotiations. 
On the basis of this information, it evaluates the results of each strike and class- 
ifies them according as the workers’ demands were substantially won, com- 
promised, or lost. It should be noted that the classification is thus based on the 
immediate results only. 

About 42 per cent. of the strikes ending in 1941 were substantially successful 
from the workers’ point of view, 36 per cent. were settled on a compromise basis, 
and 15 per cent. brought the workers little or no gains. About 44 per cent. of the 
workers involved were in the successful strikes, 41 per cent. obtained compromise 
settlements, and 6 per cent. gained little or nothing. Approximately 48 per cent. 
of the total idleness resulted from the successful strikes, 38 per cent. from those 
which were compromised, and 7 per cent. from those which brought the workers 
little or no gains. The settlement of about 6 per cent. of the strikes, which in- 
cluded 7 per cent. of the total workers involved and accounted for 6 per cent. 
of the total idleness, involved questions of jurisdiction, union rivalry, or fac- 
tionalism. The results of a few strikes were indeterminate or not reported. 


Methods of negotiating settlements. Slightly more than half of the strikes 
ending in 1941 were settled with the assistance of Government officials or boards. 
Nearly three-fourths of the total workers involved were included in these strikes, 
and they accounted for approximately 85 per cent. of the total idleness during 
all strikes. About one-third of the strikes were settled directly between em- 
ployers and union officials without the assistance of third parties. These were 
smaller strikes on the average, including about one-fourth of the total workers 
and only 11 per cent. of the total idleness involved. 

Of the 2,279 strikes terminated with the assistance of Government agencies, 
2,183 were settled by conciliation or mediation methods. All or some of the dis- 
puted issues went to arbitration in 93 cases. In 3 cases the plants were taken 
over and operated temporarily by the Federal Government. 

There were a few strikes settled directly between employers and workers 
without the aid of union officials, and a few settled with the assistance of private 
conciliators or arbitrators—conciliation methods in 7 and arbitration in 28. A 
total of 121 strikes were settled by arbitration, either by a private or by a public 
agency. 

° Nearly 11 per cent. of the strikes were terminated without formal settlements, 
but these included only 3 per cent. of the total workers involved, and accounted 
for only 4 per cent. of the total idleness. In most of these cases, the strikers 
lost their jobs when employers hired new workers to take their places or else 
closed down operations permanently. In a few cases, however, the strikes were 
simply called off without settlements and the workers returned on terms offered 
by their respective employers.! 


Strikes Since the Declaration of War. 


From 8 December 1941 to the end of March 1942 there were approximately 
669 strikes, in which 170,592 workers were involved. Strike idleness during 
this period amounted to 1,568,312 man-days. More than one-fifth of these 
strikes have been classified as affecting war work directly or indirectly, whether 
in the production of materials, the construction of essential buildings, the trans- 
portation of war goods or the furnishing of other services related to the war. 

It should be pointed out that the degree to which the strikes affected war 
work varied a great deal. In some cases practically all and in others only a 

rtion of the workers involved were engaged in the production of war materials. 
or this reason it cannot be said that all idleness resulting from these strikes 
was a loss of production time. On the other hand, some small strikes, by inter- 
fering with the production or flow of strategic materials, may cause bottlenecks 
and delays far more serious than indicated by the measure of idleness of the 
striking worker. 

There has been no unusual concentration of strikes for any particular cause 
since the declaration of war, although many of them grew out of conditions and 
problems directly related to changing conditions incident to the war effort. In- 
creased wages have been demanded to keep pace with rising living costs; greatly 


1 Monthly Labor Review, May 1942, pp. 1107, 1123, 1125-6, and 1129, 
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increased employment forces have raised questions of security for established 
unions; and war hazards for workers in certain occupations have resulted in 
demands for war-risk insurance, etc. Many disputes, on the other hand, have 
developed over issues of recognition, discrimination, and local grievances which 
would be just as likely to occur in peacetime.' 


THe SETTLEMENT OF COLLECTIVE LABOUR DISPUTES IN 
SWITZERLAND 


By a Federal Order of 24 May 1940 the Swiss Federal Government 
was given authority to refer collective disputes on wages and other 
conditions of employment to a Federal Conciliation Office at the 
request of the parties. Detailed regulations were issued in an 
Order of 17 April 1942, which specifies that the Federal Office acts 
merely as a mediator and cannot give arbitration awards. 


According to the new Order, a collective dispute may be referred, at the request 
of the parties, to the Federal Conciliation Office by the Federal Department 
of Economic Affairs if the undertakings involved are situated in several cantons 
or if the subject of the dispute extends beyond the limits of a canton. 

Similarly, if a dispute has been referred to a cantonal conciliation office or 
an office set up by agreement between the parties and a settlement is not reached, 
it may, by way of exception, be referred to the Federal Conciliation Office pro- 
vided that both parties consent. 

Persons called on by the Federal Conciliation Office must appear before it 
and supply any information required. Failure to comply may be punished by a 
fine of not more than 500 francs.? 





EMPLOYMENT 


LaBour Supp_y Po.uicy IN THE UNITED STATES 
EsTIMATES OF MAN-PowER REQUIREMENTS 


In an address by the Director of Operations of the War Man- 
power Commission, estimates of man-power requirements for the 
war effort in the United States during 1942 and 1943 have been 
given. The number of persons in the armed forces and in war 
production work, which totalled 9,500,000 at the beginning of 1942, 
will have to be increased by 13,600,000 during the current year, 
and a further 6,000,000 will be needed in 1943. Details of these 
estimates of the requirements and distribution of man-power 
follow. 


At the beginning of 1942 it was estimated that in addition to the 7,500,000 
workers employed in war production and 2,000,000 in the armed forces, at least 
10,500,000 additional workers would be required during the year, and that 
3,100,000 men would have to be withdrawn from the labour market for military 
services. In other words, over 13,600,000 persons must be inducted into the war 
effort during 1942. 

In order to obtain the necessary 13,600,000 persons, approximately 7,500,000 
persons now employed in civilian production and services will be transferred to 
war production this year; 1,900, persons of the 3,900,000 unemployed will be 
employed; and 400,000 agricultural workers will go into war industries. The 
other workers will come from women and youths just entering the labour market. 

It is further estimated that 2,500,000 additional workers will be required 
in war industries during 1943, and that it may safely be assumed that the military 





1 [bid., p. 1130. 
2 Journal des associations patronales (Zurich), 1 May 1942, p. 276. 
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force will be increased by at least 3,500,000. Thus a total increase of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 people will be required for war production work and the armed 
forces in 1943. To secure the necessary workers and the anticipated increase in 
the armed forces, additional large-scale transference of workers from non-war 
industries will be required, and the addition of millions of persons to the labour 
market who are not ordinarily included in the working forces. In order to draw 
the 4,500,000 new workers who will be needed during 1942 and 1943 into the 
labour market, many changes will be needed in employment concepts. Employers 
must consider using men over 45 for semi-skilled and unskilled jobs as well as for 
skilled positions; approximately 2,000,000 of the additional jobs in war industries 
must be filled by women in 1942, and possibly even more in 1943; employers 
must give up discrimination against Negroes and other minority groups, and, 
where possible under Government restrictions, utilise aliens.! 


EsTIMATES OF PoTENTIAL LABOUR SUPPLY 


A survey conducted by the Work Projects Administration 
indicates that a little over 13,000,000 non-workers were available 
for full or half-time jobs in March 1942. More than one-half of 
this total—7,600,000 persons—indicated that they were available 
for full-time employment and could take a full-time job for wages 
if one were available within their community during the following 
30 days. The remaining 5,700,000 indicated that, while they 
could not take a full-time job, they could take a part-time job of 
20 hours or less a week. 

This potential labour supply consists of persons 14 years of age or older who 
were not in the labour market in March 1942. The labour reserve of persons 
capable of taking full-time jobs consisted of 7,000,000 women and only 600,000 
men. More than one-half of the women were in the age range from 20-44 years 
but very few of the men were in this age range. The largest source of full-time 
workers was from women classified as housewives. Those available for bce 
work were almost equally divided between housewives and students. However, 
as only one-third of the non-workers capable of taking full-time jobs had worked 
within the past five months and fewer than 100,000 of those previously employed 
had worked at a skilled trade, a full scale training and retraining programme 
will be required to utilise the potential labour supply covered by these estimates.? 


PoLicy OF THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION CONCERNING EssENTIAL 
OccuPATIONS 
Following a discussion in the Labor-Management Policy 
Committee of the War Manpower Commission’, the Chairman 
on 24 June 1942 issued the following eight formal directives on the 
basis of which information is to be compiled and policy determined 
in regard to the best use of man-power.‘ 


(1) Essential Activities and Essential Occupations. 


The United States Employment Service, in consultation with the War 
Production Board, the War Department, the Navy Department, the Department 
of Agriculture and other appropriate agencies shall maintain lists of essential 
activities, essential occupations and of critical war occupations.§ 





1 War MANPOWER Commission, Advance Release, 18 June 1942: Address by Brig. Gen. Frank 
J. McSHERRY 

2 Monthly Labor Review, June 1942. Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, May 
1942, p. 560, for a description of the mobilisation of labour and defence in the United States and 
in particular the work in this field of the Employment Service. 

3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 196. 

4 War Manpower Commission, Release, 25 June 1942. 

5 A first list drawn up for this purpose by the Employment Service, and based on the employ- 
ment schedules of 11,000 major war industry establishments throughout Aug. 1942, indicates 138 
occupations as essential to war production. The Chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
in issuing the list of essential occupations, explained that nearly 875,000 workers were scheduled to 
be employed through Aug. by the employers whose needs had been surveyed by the Employment 
Service. The oe qujons Show Gearon, gqeeeting to the amen gy “thi _ the vital metal- 
working and industrial machinery trades and in occupations essential to shipbuilding, aircraft 
tool and ordnance manufacture. Jdem, Release, 6 July 1942, ? ; ’ 
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(2) Critical War Products. 


The War Production Board, with the aid of other appropriate departments, 
shall furnish to the Manpower ‘Commission current information with respect to 
the relative importance, in connection with the national war supply programme, 
of filling job openings in plants, factories or other facilities whose products or 
services are required for the programme. 


(3) Placement Priorities. 


The Employment Service shall take such action as may be necessary to assure 
that each local employment office expedites the recruitment and placement of 
all workers required for essential activities in Orme a to recruiting for any 
other activity and that referrals to job openings for workers required for essential 
occupations, irrespective of the location of the work, are made in accordance 
with the relative importance of these occupations as indicated in the list drawn 
up by the War Production Board (in pursuance of the critical war products 
directive). 

The Employment Service may refuse to make referrals to a plant, factory 
or other establishment whose products come under the critical war products 
directive, in cases where (a) the wages and conditions of work are not at least 
as advantageous to a worker referred to a job opening therein as those prevailing 
for similar work in similar establishments in the industrial area, or & b) proper 
measures have not been, or will not be instituted to reduce or eliminate its use 
of workers in critical war occupations by effective utilisation through training, 
upgrading, appropriate personnel transfers and job simplification, of the workers 
employed in such establishment, or (c) its need for additional workers in critical 
war occupations can be reduced or eliminated by the transfer of workers employed 
in non-essential activities in such establishment or in another establishment 
under the same ownership or control in the industrial area. 


(4) Transfers to Essential Activities. 


The Employment Service, in order to arrange transfers to essential activities, 
shall complete the occupational classification of each registrant under the Selec- 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940 on the basis of his selective service occupa- 
tional questionnaire. Through the use of the questionnaires and of interviews, 
a toate oe record is to be kept of each registrant, with indications as to whether 
he refused work in an essential activity and whether he is capable of performing 
services in an essential occupation in which his highest skill would be utilised. 


(5) Essential Occupational Deferment. 


The Director of Selective Service shall assure that the lists of essential activi- 
ties and of the essential occupations are made available to the local boards and 
the boards of appeal in the Selective Service System; that individuals engaged 
in essential occupations in essential activities are temporarily deferred from 
training and service under the Act; and that individuals who are not engaged in 
essential occupations but are qualified for them are given reasonable opportunity 
prior to induction to become so engaged. Provision is made for close collaboration 
at the regional, State and local levels between the Selective Service System and 
the Employment Service to ensure full utilisation of occupational information 
concerning the labour market.! 


(6) Recruitment and Placement of Essential Agricultural Workers. 


The Employment Service, in consultation with the Department of Agriculture 
and other appropriate agencies, shall keep current and make available to such 
agencies, data concerning estimates with respect to the available number of 
agricultural workers — the anticipated requirements for such workers by 
periods, areas, and agricultural commodities. 

If it is determined that the available number of agricultural workers is insuffi- 
cient, the Employment Service shall take action to expedite the recruitment and 
placement of the required number of agricultural workers for essential production, 
cultivation or harvesting. To this end the Service may establish agricultural 
labour recruitment and placement services; it may solicit available workers, 
qualified to perform agricultural work, who are employed on projects of the 


1 The first list compiled by the Employment Service under the shove directive concerning 
essential occupations was that of 138 occupations referred to previously, 
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Work Projects Administration, the National Youth Administration, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or other private or public agencies or departments; it may 
solicit qualified agricultural workers in rural or urban centres, youth groups, 
and educational institutions; retain qualified agricultural workers who might 
otherwise be recruited to less essential industrial activities; promote the co-opera- 
tive use of agricultural workers; promote the utilisation of transient workers by 
directing their movement to those areas in which non-local agricultural workers 
are required; make available information concerning housing facilities in areas 
in which recruitment and placement of agricultural workers are desired. Workers 
shall not be referred to agricultural employment in which the wages or conditions 
of work are less advantageous to the worker than those prevailing in similar work 
in the locality. 


(7) Housing for Transient Essential Agricultural Workers. 


The Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare information with respect to the 
availability of adequate housing or other types of shelters in each area in which 
non-local agricultural workers will be required. If it is determined that existing 
housing facilities are insufficient, the Secretary of Agriculture shall take steps to 
assure the establishment of labour camp facilities, adequate to meet the needs 
of the area. The Secretary of Agriculture, in consultation with the United States 
Employment Service, the Office of Defense Transportation, the Office of Price 
Administration, and other agencies, may ensure that transportation facilities are 
provided for agricultural workers and that health and welfare services are made 
available for non-local agricultural workers and their families who are transported 
or housed according to the directive. 


(8) Transportation for Essential Activities. 


To provide adequate transportation for workers in essential activities, pro- 
vision shall be made for the keeping of records concerning workers transferring 
to or moving between or engaged in essential activities and assurance of adequate 


facilities. 
MEASURES TO ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATION IN EMPLOYMENT 


A number of steps have been taken recently to eliminate dis- 
crimination against Negro workers in the war effort.!. A special 
service has been set up under the War Manpower Commission 
which will co-operate with the President’s Committee on Fair 
Employment Practice in the investigation and adjustment of com- 
plaints involving discrimination or failure to utilise to the fullest 
extent available Negro man-power or to extend training privileges 
to Negroes. The new service will assist particularly in obtaining 
wider participation of Negroes in war industry and will compile 
and give out information concerning the availability of Negro 
man-power and will direct attention to the possible use of Negroes 
in local training programmes and in housing projects. 


Following hearings that have been held throughout the country by the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices, a number of orders were 
given out requiring firms holding war contracts to cease and desist from existing 

ractice of discrimination based on race and religious practice, as well as against 
egroes. 

Actions taken in New York State present examples of the new effort to 

revent discrimination in jobs filled through the United States Employment 
ee The Regional Director of the Social Security Board has instructed all 
public employment offices in New York State not to make placements for any em- 
ployer who refuses to employ otherwise qualified applicants solely on grounds of 
“‘race, colour, creed, national origin or descent”’.? 

A recent conference of delegates from 100 C.I.0. and A.F. of L. unions which 
met in New York City has charged that discrimination against Negroes has 


1 Cf. Releases of the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 
2 New York Times, 4 July 1942. 
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continued and is hampering the war programme. Resolutions were adopted 
urging, inter alia, the immediate placement of Negroes in war production indus- 
tries; the training of 100,000 additional Negro workers by October; and the 
appointment of Negroes to the War Manpower Commission and other Govern- 
ment agencies.! 


THE OPERATION OF THE MAN-POWER PROGRAMME IN CANADA 


In a speech delivered before the Canadian House of Commons 
on 16 June 1942 the Minister of Munitions and Supply gave 
interesting figures with respect to the application of the system 
of national selective service, previously described in these pages.” 


The Minister observed that some 800,000 persons, of whom about one-sixth 
were women, were directly or indirectly engaged in war production. This figure 
included all persons employed in the manufacture of munitions of war, military 
supplies, the construction of facilities for such production, the construction of 
national defence projects, and the persons employed in providing essential 
materials and supplies required in such production. He estimated that by the 
end of the current year an additional 85,000 workers would be required for pro- 
duction, and that as mar.y as 910,000 employees might be employed directly or 
indirectly in war production by the beginning of 1943. 

The rate of increase in war employment, he said, had been estimated at about 
28,000 per month since the beginning of the year. The percentage of women in 
war industries varied considerably in different industrial centres with the character 
of the industries located there. For instance, in one centre 52 per cent. of the 
employees were women; in other centres the figures were respectively 43, 41, and 
35 per cent., while in ten other cases the number of women employed varied 
between 20 and 30 per cent. of the total number of employees. There were now 
some 120,000 women employed in war manufacturing plants. 

In the aircraft industry the number of employees was approximately 50,000, 
exclusive of persons only indirectly engaged in that branch of production. The 
merchant and naval shipbuilding industry employed about 60,000 persons, 
while the chemicals and explosives industry employed over 45,000 persons. 
Approximately 67,000 persons were engaged, either directly or indirectly, in the 
production of tanks and mechanical transport. 

When it was considered that 500,000 men were already in the armed forces 
and that their number would be increased by 100,000 before the end of the year, 
it followed that by the beginning of next year war production and the armed 
services would be absorbing a million and a half of Canada’s man-power. Addin 
to this number the 1,350,000 persons employed in agriculture, the 300,000 Connell 
in essential utilities and mining other than directly ancillary to the war, and 
finally the 2,000,000 employed in civilian industries and services, the total approx- 
imated 5,000,000 out of a population of less than 12,000,000 people. 

The Minister of Munitions and Supply continued: 


Of the 2,000,000 persons in civilian industries and services, it may be 
roughly estimated that, by rigid curtailment, some 500,000 persons can be 
diverted to war work and the services. It is from this number, and from the 
net annual increase in the available working population, estimated at about 
100,000 persons, that the 200,000 I have stated as being required by the ser- 
vices and war industries, on the basis of present programmes, must be drawn. 
I do not hesitate to say that, without the National Resources Mobilisation 
Act, such a withdrawal would be extremely difficult. 

There is a small pool of man-power which can be drawn upon to some 
extent, consisting of married women, retired persons, and persons not working 
and living at home. The situation may be further relieved by postponing 
the age of retirement in industry. Many of this class of persons are available 
only for part-time work. In England this last pool of man-power is now being 
mobilised, and it is possible that we, in Canada, can expect some help from 
this source. 

I am not suggesting to the House that we have exhausted our supply of 
man-power and woman-power. I am confident that if we continue to pursue 





1 Idem, 28 June 1942. 
3 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, Dp. 672, 
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a balanced policy as between the requirements of the armed services and the 
requirements of war industries, we shall be able to expand reasonably in both 
directions. Conversion from non-essential employment to war work is some- 
times almost automatic, as plants engaged in production for civilian needs 
are converted to war production, and with this conversion their employees 
become classed as war workers. 

In so far as there remain industries engaged primarily in non-essential 
production, we shall have no hesitation in converting them to the extent that 
is necessary, or in closing them down, and thereby making their oy ears 
available for war requirements. This is now being done, and will be done in 
accordance with the principles of compulsory national selective service which 


we have adopted.! 


WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN CANADA 


In pursuance of the programme for the mobilisation of woman- 
power which was announced to the Canadian House of Commons 
by the Prime Minister on 24 March 1942?, a special administrative 
department has been set up and various practical measures are 
being taken. As the Minister himself stated, woman-power is at 
present the most important reserve of labour still available to the 


country. 


Administrative Organisation. 


The Director of National Selective Service announced on 8 May 1942 the 
appointment of a woman assistant director to take charge of the Women’s Di- 
vision of the Service.* Further, in accordance with the promise made by the 
Prime Minister when announcing his programme‘, the collaboration of women 
in the advisory bodies which assist the official departments has been secured 
by new appointments to the regional employment committees. 

The Women’s Division of the National Selective Service will be responsible, 
among other things, for giving effect to the third point of the Prime Minister’s 
programme, which he described as its ‘“‘most important single feature”, namely, 
to increase wartime man-power reserves by bringing women into industry. Amon 
the measures being undertaken to achieve this end, the Prime Minister mentioned 
the following in particular: 

(1) Recruiting campaigns, planned and published to attract women into 
the needed work; 

(2) The provision of appropriate and adequate facilities for interviewing 
women applicants and for giving them advice and direction; 

(3) The establishment of competent job information and placement 
services, specialising in female labour; 

(4) Advances, when necessary, to meet transportation costs in getting 
women workers to places where work is available; 

(5) The provision of hostels or other satisfactory housing arrangements; 

(6) The provision of nurseries and other means of caring for children; 

(7) The provision, where needed, of medical and recreational facilities; 

(8) The provision in industry, as well as under direct governmental 
auspices, of training programmes specifically designed for women; 

, Rel Pressure upon employers who may be reluctant to engage female 

abour; 

(10) Changes in civil service and institutional restrictions on the em- 
ployment of female, and, particularly, married, female labour. 


The Prime Minister stated that some of these measures had already been 
applied over a considerable period of time and that from now on they would be 
more extensively applied. , 

The Director of National Selective Service subsequently had occasion to 
explain his plan for the mobilisation of woman-power. He pointed out that there 
was no intention to apply coercion, but that he was convinced that women would 





1 House of Commons Debates (Ottawa), 16 June 1942, pp. 3663 et seq. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 672. 
* The Labour Gazette (Ottawa), May 1942, p. 505. 

4 Idem, Apr. 1942, p. 404. 
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respond to the appeal. He added that when he spoke of putting women into 
industry, it might be useful to explain that there was no intention of bringing 
women in by one door and having skilled men forced out by the other. An em- 
ployer who utilised the selective service regulations as a means of replacing men 
with women merely for the sake of having the same work done at lower cost 
was acting entirely contrary to the principles of those regulations. The important 
thing was to get the breadwinners oulies first; then the women who could 
work full time; and then, when it became necessary, the women who would work 


part time.! 
Utilisation of Woman-Power. 


In accordance with the above policy, the man-power regulations are not 
the same for both sexes. Nevertheless, certain restrictive measures which do 
not apply to women have had the effect of directing women to branches of activity 
where they are needed. Thus, the regulations prohibiting men who are physically 
fit and of military age from entering certain “restricted occupations”, such as 
work in offices, commerce and various non-essential industries*, have increased the 
employment of women in these occupations. Similarly, women are not affected 
by the regulations for the stabilisation of employment in agriculture, which 
prohibit men engaged in agriculture from changing to another occupation without 
permission.* The result is that industry has received from the countryside some 
of the women workers which it urgently needed, as was recognised by the Mini- 
ster of Agriculture in the House of Commons on 2 June 1942.‘ 

On the other hand, the new Control of Employment Regulations, 1942 (P.C. 
5038 of 12 June 1942)' and the regulations for an inventory of employable persons 
and the registration of all employees (P.C. 1445 of 2 March 1942 and P.C. 1955 
of 13 March 1942)* apply to all persons irrespective of sex; and on 13 July the 
Director of National Selective Service announced that the registration of women 
who were not yet in employment would begin, since, according to the inventory 
of male unemployed which had been made, there were only 60,000 employable 
men as compared with 250,000 workers who would be needed for war work within 
the next five months; moreover, few of the men who were only partially em- 
ployable were capable of working under conditions of modern high-speed pro- 
duction. Hence, the labour needed for industry would have to be found among 
women. The Director anticipated that many women who had never thought 
of undertaking paid work would enter industry and would be doing jobs which 
industrialists had hitherto thought could only be done by men. The skill shown 
by women already engaged in industry was a good augury for the future.’ 


Vocational Training. 


It has been repeated on several occasions in press communiqués that Canadian 
women of 16 and over are as eligible as men to attend the technical training 
courses given in the technical and arts and crafts schools and at the aircraft 
school, and that owing to the recruiting of men for the armed forces, the number 
of places open to women is steadily growing. Pupils at these schools are given 
theoretical and practical training before being directed to war work. The women 
receive an allowance during their three months’ training at the school which 
amounts to $5 a week for a girl living at home, $8 for a woman boarding out, 
and $13 for a married woman who is the sole support of her children.* 


The Organisation of Day Nurseries. 


The adoption of measures for the care of children whose mothers are em- 
ployed in war industries was discussed at two official conferences, held 
at Ottawa on 16 June and 7 July 1942 and attended by representatives of the 
Federal departments concerned—the National Selective Service and the Nutri- 
tion Service—and ore of the public welfare departments of the Pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec. (According to the enquiries previously made, these 


1 Ibid., p. 414. 
2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 6, June 1942, p. 675. 
Ibid., p. 674 ‘ 





pose 1942. 

A i iew, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 197. 
The Labour Gasette, Apr. 1942, p. 416. 

1 The Montreal Daily Star, 13 July 1942. 

® Le Canada, 16 Julyji942. 
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Provinces are particularly interested in the solution of the problem.) The Direc- 
tors of the Canadian Welfare Council and the Toronto Institute of Child Study 
were also present. 

Provisional agreements were entered into between the Federal Government 
and the two provincial Governments in question with regard to the allocation 
of the initial costs. As the Ontario Department of Public Welfare had previously 
been empowered by the provincial Parliament to establish and assist in estab- 
lishing day nurseries!, the agreement was at once signed by the representative 
of the Government of Ontario on 7 July 1942. For Quebec, it was signed on 16 
July by the Minister of Social Welfare, who announced his intention of at once 
appointing’ an advisory board, which would later set up local committees in 
different municipalities as required. 

The Ottawa meetings set up standards to be observed by the child care insti- 
tutions. Each unit will be supervised by trained nursery workers and child psycho- 
logists. One of these, as director, must be a trained psychologist, and there must 
be a full-time supervisor for each group of 20 to 50 children. Voluntary workers 
with some experience, or trained under the plan, will assist in carrying it out. 
Workers will-have to be trained, since in the central Ontario area alone 50 centres 
at least are needed, calling for the employment of 50 experienced directors and 
at least five supervisors for each group of 50 children, a number far in excess of 
that actually available. A nutrition programme has also been drawn up. Each 
centre will be provided with the necessary equipment for following a carefully 
adjusted programme of play, study, and rest. It was urged that the opportunity 
should be taken to keep records of the children cared for in the centres; the in- 
formation so obtained might be of great value to parents and teachers later in 
life? 


Situation of Women in the Armed Forces. 


The military authorities have stressed the value of the services rendered by 
women in the armed forces, whose number is steadily growing, at an average 
rate of 350 to 500 a month. It is planned to bring the figure up to 1,000 a month.* 

Women are required, among other things, for work as accountants, book- 
keepers, stenographers, telephone operators, draughtsmen, clerks, dental assist- 


ants, drivers, cooks, canteen stewards, hospital housemaids, etc. New jobs are 
constantly being assigned to volunteers in the women’s corps; for example, it 
is announced that a certain number of volunteers have been trained to handle 
the instruments for testing the acuteness of vision of drivers and parachutists, 
to act as radio operators, meteorologists, and teletypists, to do coding and de- 
coding work, etc. 

The status of members of the women’s corps in the Canadian Army is gradually 
approaching that of men. At first the corps were auxiliary. A Canadian Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force was formed by Order in Council P.C. 4798 of 2 July 1941, 
and the pay and allowances of its members were determined by Order in Council 
P.C. 3/7635 of 1 October 1941.4 The Canadian Women's Army Corps was formed 
by Order in Council P.C. 6289 of 13 August 1941, which contains regulations for 
its organisation, government, discipline, pay, clothing, etc.5 The pension rights 
of these two corps were defined in Order in Council P.C. 4/7635 of 1 October 
1941, which placed them on an equality with men of the same rank.® 

The status of the women’s corps was changed in May 1942 and they now 
form a Women’s Division as an integral part of the Canadian forces, whose 
members may be required to serve overseas. 

The age limits for enlistment are 18 to 45 years for the Land Army and 18 
to 40 years for the Air Force. In both cases, candidates must be in good health, 
have no family responsibilities, and possess skill that can be used in the service 
of ay Force. Their pay is approximately two-thirds of that of men of the same 
rank. 

It was announced on 13 July 1942 by the Director-General of Medical Services 
of the Army that qualified women physicians may now be taken in the Royal 
Canadian Army Medical Corps with the same pay and commissioned ranks as 
men. They may serve as anaesthetists, bacteriologists, and radiologists in army 





1 The Labour Gazette, June 1942, p. 694. 

2 The Montreal Daily Star,.8 July 1942; Le Canada, 16 July 1942. 

3 The Montreal Daily Star, 1 May 1942. 

4 Proclamations and Orders in Council Relating to the War, Vol. 5, p. 190. 
5 Ibid., p. 92. sialic 

6 [bid., p. 191. 
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hospitals. While they may be assigned to looking after women serving in the 
Women's Division, they belong to the Medical Corps and not to that Division. 
It is pointed out that this measure has placed Canadian women on a footing of 
equality with their male colleagues in the medical profession." 


Reinstatement of Ex-Service Women. 


When women who have enlisted for the women’s services leave the service, 
they will have similar rights to those of male members of the armed forces. Order 
in Council P.C. 49/8817 of 11 November 1941? extended to women the provisions 
of the Civil Employment Reinstatement Regulations, under which employers 
are required to reinstate former employees on discharge from the armed forces 
under conditions not less favourable than those which would have been applicable 
had they not enlisted for military service. Another Order in Council, P.C. 8880 
of 18 November 1941‘, extended to women the provisions concerning the rehabi- 
litation grant previously applicable only to men under Order in Council P.C. 
7521 of 19 December 19415 and supplementary Orders.* This grant is paid on 
oe to any member of the armed forces who has served for not less than 
183 days. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOUR SuPPLY PROBLEMS IN THE U.S.S.R. 


In order to ensure a steady increase in agricultural production 
in the U.S.S.R. to meet the enormous demands of the Red Army 
and the industrial population of the towns, two important Orders 
were issued on 17 April 1942 by the Council of People’s Com- 
missars and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. The first of these provides for an increase 
in the amount of work compulsorily required of members of the 
collective farms (kolkhozy), while the second places additional labour 
at the disposal of agriculture so as to offset, at least in part, the 
man-power lost to the armed forces. 


Increased Labour Service for Members of Collective Farms. 


In 1939 the minimum number of days’ work which each member of a 
collective farm was bound to furnish in the year was fixed at 60-100. This 
figure was found insufficient in wartime, and the new Order of 17 April 1942, 
to increase the minimum number of days’ work to be furnished by all members 
of collective farms, raised the figure to 100-150. For collective farms producing 
cotton, the minimum is 150 days; for other collective farms in the central and 
northern areas, it is 100 days; and for the southern area, 120 days. 

Hitherto each member of a collective farm had been entitled to perform his 
compulsory days’ service at any time of the year. The result was a shortage of 
labour during the busy months. To meet this difficulty, the new Order divides 
the year’s work into seasons and fixes the number of days to be worked by each 
member of the farm in each season. For example, on collective farms growing 
cotton, for which the minimum number of days is 150 per member, the workers 
must furnish 30 days’ work from 1 January to 15 May, 45 days’ work from 15 
May to 1 September, and 45 days’ work from 1 September to 1 November; the 
remaining 30 days’ work may be performed after 1 November 

The People’s Commissariats of the federated and autonomous Republics 
and the local and provincial executive committees have power to increase or 
decrease the minimum number of days’ work for each agricultural season by not 
more than 20 per cent., due account being taken of local conditions. 

The Order introduced for the first time compulsory work of this kind for the 
12-16 year old children of members of the collective farms, who are now required 
to furnish 50 days’ work in the year. 





1 The Montreal Daily Star, 13 July 1942. 

2 Proclamations and Orders in Council Relating to the War, Vol. 5, p. 280. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 3, Sept. 1941, p. 320. 
‘ ag og ge and Orders in Council Relating to the War, Vol. 5, p. 283. 
5 Idem, Vol. 3, 180. 

6 Cf. Tuternctional Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 2, Feb. 1942, p. 190. 
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A member of a collective farm who, without serious reason, fails to complete 
the number of days’ work fixed for an agricultural season may be prosecuted 
and sentenced by the people’s labour court for collective farms to reformatory 
labour for not less than six months and a deduction of 25 per cent. from 
his pay. Able-bodied members of collective farms who, at the end of the year, 
have not completed the fixed number of days’ work may, on the decision of the 
authorities of the farm, be excluded from membership and lose their right to 
the holding of land attached to their house. 


Utilisation of Labour Reserves for Agriculture. 


By the second Order of 17 April 1942, concerning the mobilisation of the 
pulation of towns and rural areas for agricultural work on collective farms, 
tate farms (sovkhozy), and agricultural machinery and tractor depots, the 
People’s Commissariats of the federated and autonomous Republics and the 
local and provincial executive committees have authority to mobilise able-bodied 
persons of towns and rural areas for work in agriculture during the busy season 
in 1942. The persons liable to be called up for this work are men and boys of 
14 to 55 years and women and girls of 14 to 50 years, and include, among others, 
officials of State, co-operative and public institutions, primarily those belonging 
to the People’s Commissariats for agriculture and the State farms. Similarly, 
school children in the sixth to tenth classes of rural and urban secondary schools 
and students at technical schools and universities may be mobilised. 

Exemption is allowed in the case of workers employed in industrial under- 
takings or in transport, students in their last year at the university, women 
with children who have not yet been weaned, and women who have to take 
care of children under 8 years. 

The school children will be taken to their agricultural work by their teachers, 
in separate groups for girls and boys. Their working day is fixed at 6 to 8 hours 
according to age and the nature of the work. 

Mobilisation is to take place at fixed dates for the different agricultural 
seasons. The persons who are called up will be sent to the farms and the agri- 
cultural machinery and tractor depots. They will be placed at the disposal of 
the managements of the collective farms and the managers of the State farms 
and the depots, who must provide for their lodging. According to the nature of 
the work, they will be assigned to existing groups or gangs, or will form new 
groups. They will have to observe the regulations governing the work of the 
farms and depots in question. 

The farms must provide the mobilised workers with meals at prices fixed by 
the district executive committees. The price of bread will be deducted when 
the final computation of the number of days worked is made. On the State 
farms and agricultural machinery and tractor depots the basis of remuneration 
will be the same as that for the workers in this class of undertaking. On the 
collective farms the work will be paid in cash and in kind in accordance with 
the number of days’ work, in the same conditions as those applicable to mem- 
bers of the collective farms.? 

Mobilised employees are entitled to 50 per cent. of the salary attaching to their 
post. Students in technical schools and universities will retain the right to their 
scholarships. 

Persons who evade mobilisation or who leave their work without good reason 
are liable to be sentenced to hard labour at their place of origin for a term of 
not less than six months and to have their pay reduced by 25 per cent.? 


REQUISITIONING OF LABOUR FOR AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE 


An account has been given in these pages of the Acts adopted 
in France early in 1941 with a view to procuring labour for agri- 
culture, one of which provided for the requisitioning of adult 
labour needed for carrying out the work for the 1941 agricultural 
season, while the other prohibited the employment of agricultural 
workers in non-agricultural work; an account was also given of 
the Act of 10 March 1941 establishing a system of rural civic 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXIX, No. 7, 13 Feb. 1939, p. 209. 
3 Isvestia, 17 Apr. 1942. 
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service.! A further Act dealing with the same subject was issued 
on 31 December 1941, the detailed application of which was 
prescribed in an Order of i1 April 1942. 


General Provisions. 


The Act provides for the requisitioning of all persons of either sex, whether 
working on their own account or on account of another in whatever capacity, 
who are over 14 years of age and belong to agricultural undertakings and under- 
takings placed on the same footing, forestry undertakings, rural handicraftsmen’s 
workshops, and sawmills for undressed timber. Further, men of over 21 and 
under 46 years who are not engaged in an agricultural or similar occupation 
may be requisitioned for work in the above-mentioned undertakings. stly, 
young persons of 17 to 21 years may be requisitioned for rural civic service. 


Plan for Recruiting and Utilisation of Man-Power. 


Under the Order of 11 April 1942 a plan for the recruiting and utilisation of 
the man-power needed for carrying out agricultural and forestry work must be 
drawn up and submitted to the prefect of the department before 1 March in 
each year (for 1942 the date was extended to 15 April) by the regional corporative 
federations, and pending the organisation of these federations, by the peasant 
farming restoration committee in agreement with the departmental committee 
for agricultural production. 

refect, assisted by a departmental committee, will decide during the 
first fortnight of March what measures are to be taken for carrying out the plan 
and, in particular, will indicate the methods of registration, classification, equip- 
ment, transport, housing, and remuneration of the persons called up and those 
volunteering for rural civic service. He will state the volume of agricultural and 
forestry labour needed in the department and will fix for each occupational 
category the dates at which requisitioned persons and volunteers are to be utilised 
and the duration of their employment. He will transmit to the regional prefect 
a statement of the number of workers required in his department and the number 
whom he is unable to supply. 

There will be agricultural man-power centres attached to the regional cor- 
porative federations to assist the prefects. They will be responsible, among other 
things, for receiving requisitioned persons and volunteers, housing them, and 
directing them to agricultural and forestry undertakings in cases where they are 
not called up directly by an undertaking or a local authority. 


Registration of Persons Liable to Requisitioning. 


Any employer who employs more than five persons in whatever capacity 
will be responsible for submitting to the prefect of the department in which his 
work is carried on a statement in January each year (by way of exception, in 
April in 1942) giving particulars concerning himself and the members of his 
staff who are liable to be requisitioned. In the case of unemployed persons, 
applicants for employment, and idle persons, such information must be supplied 
by the regional or departmental employment offices in collaboration with the 
mayors, or, in the case of young persons, with the representatives of the Secretary 
of State for National Education and Youth, and if need be, the Secretary of 
State for Labour. 

In the following month, the departmental committee will draw up a list for 
each canton, distinguishing between the following classes: young persons who 
will reach the age of 17 by 1 January and 1 July in the current year; young 
persons of 18 to 21 years; employed persons of over 21 and under 46 years who 
are single or have been married for more than two years but have no children; 
persons who have been permanently or provisionally exempted. 

The formalities to be fulfilled by public administrative departments, public 
undertakings, and public services working under a concession, including the 
National Railway Company, will be prescribed later. 

The prefect will inform the regional corporative federation of the persons 
whom he proposes to requisition individually. 


Order of Requisitioning. 
Persons to be requisitioned will be chosen first from among the unemployed 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, p. 440. 
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and persons who cannot show that they are engaged in an occupation, and next 
from among workers in other than agricultural or forestry occupations in the 
following order: those who used to be employed in agricultural undertakings 
and undertakings placed on the same footing, forestry undertakings, rural 
handicraftsmen’s workshops, or sawmills for undressed timber; unskilled manual 
labourers and salaried employees; skilled wage earners and salaried employees. 
In each of these groups, single men will be requisitioned first, then men who have 
been married for more than two years and have no children. If it becomes 
necessary to requisition the heads of families, account must be taken of their 
age and the number of their children, those who are younger and have fewer 
children being taken first. Calling up may be effected in annual instalments, 
beginning with the youngest. 
The requisitioning may be either collective or individual. 


Rights of Requisitioned Persons. 


Requisitioned persons and volunteers are entitled to free transport to and 
from the place where they are to work. 

They have the right to be reinstated in their employment when the period for 
which they are requisitioned or have volunteered expires. Their replacement 
can be allowed only during that period. In no case may they be replaced in their 
ordinary employment by persons of rural origin or fit to do agricultural work. 
Lastly, they are covered by the provisions of the Act of 30 June 1941 guaranteeing 
reinstatement in employment.! If, for reasons of force majeure, the undertaking 
finds it impossible to take back a requisitioned worker or volunteer, he must at 
once be granted unemployment benefit unless he has immediately been placed 
in other work through the employment office. 

The money wages of requisitioned persons and volunteers of over 21 years 
may not be less than those paid to agricultural or forestry workers in the depart- 
ment. 

The right to an annual holiday with pay, introduced by the Act of 20 June 
1936, will not be suspended during the requisitioning period for the benefit of 
the agricultural or similar undertaking. 

During the requisitioning period, the families of the workers concerned will 
continue to be entitled to family allowances at the rates in force for the locality 
where they live. 

Public employees and workers who are paid by the month are not entitled to 
special remuneration for their agricultural work. They receive only their travel- 
ling expenses, board and lodging. 


Special Provisions concerning the Rural Civic Service. 


Under the Order of 11 April 1942, young persons of 17 to 21 years who are 
requisitioned for rural civic service under the Act of 31 December 1941 must 
carry out such agricultural or forestry work or work of rural public interest as 
may be prescribed by the prefect. 

The registration of these young persons is organised by the prefect assisted 
by a departmental committee. A distinction is drawn between the following 
classes: young persons who are not employed; students in public or private. 
institutions of all kinds including those for technical education; young persons 
not belonging to the above classes who are apprenticed or in an employment. 

The departmental committee may exempt young persons who have regularly 
performed their rural civic service in a preceding year; those who have been 
released from the youth camps; those who served with the Colours during the 
war of 1939 - 40; those who have been found unfit by a medical examination; and 
those who support a family. The committee may also provisionally exempt 
young persons who are attending a course of study. Young persons who are 
liable to rural civic service are entitled to their board and lodging and to a daily 
=e payable by the employer which may in no case be less than 10 francs a 

ay. 
Whether requisitioned or volunteers, they will be called up by agreement 
with the heads of the educational institutions. In the case of students, an account 
will be taken of the dates of examinations. Representatives of the educational 
institutions may be attached to the agricultural man-power centres to supervise 
the working conditions and housing of students. 





Idem, Vol. XLIV, No. 6, Dec. 1941, p. 684. 
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Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Persons who volunteer for agricultural work are entitled to the pay and privi- 
leges granted to requisitioned persons. In addition, they may state in what 
area they wish to be employed and, in exceptional cases, the undertaking where 
they wish to serve. 

In conclusion, the Order contains provisions with respect to medical super- 
vision at the agricultural man-power centres and the supervision of conditions of 


employment.! 


ConrTROL OF EMPLOYMENT AND MOBILISATION OF LABOUR 
RESERVES IN BELGIUM 


The German military authorities in Belgium have issued 
several Orders since the beginning of 1942 for the purpose of con- 
trolling employment and mobilising labour reserves according to 
the requirements of the occupation authorities. 


Control of the Engagement of Workers for German Services or Undertakings Working 
for Germany. 


An Order issued on 29 January 1942 by the military commander of the 
occupied territory in Belgium and Northern France regulates the engagement of 
wage earners and salaried employees who do not possess German nationality 
oa are required for employment in German services in the occupied area or in 
undertakings or industries whose operations have been wholly or mainly taken 
over by the German authorities, or i specified work entrusted to certain under- 
takings by the German services. In these cases, the engagement must be effected 
through the employment office for the area in which the workplace is situated, 
in accordance with the instructions issued by the Army command or the Army 
High Command. 

No wage earner or salaried employee may be engaged without the previous 
consent of the Army command or Army High Command or a decision of the 
employment office. Direct engagement by the head of the undertaking, especially 
when it is the result of promises to give more favourable conditions of employment, 
is prohibited. Wage earners and salaried employees may not move to the area 
for which another employment office is competent without the permission of the 
ay Sens or Army High Command in whose jurisdiction the first work- 

ace lies. 
g Contracts of work and employment concluded in virtue of the Order may 
not be terminated by the head of the undertaking (unless such head is a German 
service) or by the salaried employee or wage earner in question without the 
consent of the employment office. The only exception to this rule is for contracts 
= period of validity is limited to the time taken for the performance of the 
work, 

Penalties of imprisonment and fine, for which no limits are specified, are 
imposed in the event of contravention of the provisions of the Order.* 


Compulsory Labour for Work of Special Importance. 


An Order of 6 March 1942 provides that any inhabitant of Belgium may be 
called up for compulsory labour service, to take part in carrying out certain work 
under the military authorities. If a person so called up is employed by a public 
or private undertaking or administrative department, 4 must be released. The 
applications for workers addressed to undertakings and departments may cover 
particular persons or comprise whole groups. Calling up automatically puts an 
end to the preceding employment. In their new employment the workers will be 
given the conditions obtaining for the employment in question. The new employ- 
ment may not be terminated without previous permission.* 

The administration of the above Order was regulated by a further Order of 
30 April 1942. Among other things, this defines the conditions in which calling 
up notices will be drawn up and issued to the person concerned, his present 
employer, and his new employer. It also provides that heads of private under- 


1 Journal officiel, 1 Jan. 1942, p. 15; 13-14 Apr. 1942, p. 1401. 
2 Verordnungsblatt des Militirbefehishabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich, 2 Feb. 1942, p. 840. 
3 Idem, 7 Mar. 1942, p. 845. 
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takings must submit a list of their workers to the employment office and keep a 
corresponding list up to date in a register with numbered sheets. Further, 
employers must notify the office within three days of any engagements or dis- 
missals of staff. In order that an employer may not keep the names of pone 
who are no longer in his service on his list of staff, it is formally provided that the 
granting of a holiday without pay is to be deemed equivalent to dismissal. 


Control of the Activity of Undertakings. 


Asa means of creating new reserves of man-power for the occupation authority 
and preventing existing reserves from being absorbed for purposes incompatible 
with the requirements of the authority, an Order was issued on 30 Ma 1942 
prohibiting, except in duly authorised cases, the creation in Belgium of industrial 
and commercial undertakings of whatever kind, the extension of such under- 
takings, the opening of branches, and the reopening of undertakings which had 
ceased operations. 

Further, the head of the military authorities is empowered, if the economic 
situation or special needs of a particular branch of economic activity so require, 
to regulate the extent and nature of the activities on which existing undertakings 
are to be engaged. He may similarly order that an industrial undertaking shall 
close down its operations altogether or in part.? 


Restrictions on Unemployment Assistance. 


An Order of 8 May 1942 respecting unemployment assistance also forms part 
of the policy of mobilising labour reserves, its object being to bring pressure to 
bear on necessitous persons who are wholly or partially unemployed in order to 
make them accept whatever employment is offered to them. 

The Order provides that necessitous persons who are able to work may not be 
admitted to assistance by the public authorities (the unemployment relief boards) 
without the written consent of the competent employment office. Persons living 
in the same household as the aforesaid persons similarly need the consent of the 
employment office before being entitled to relief. 

Persons who have work under a permanent contract of employment but are 
not working full time and the persons living with them in the same household 
were —v deprived of the right to public assistance from 18 May 1942 
onwards. 


LABOUR SUPPLY IN THE CoAL MINES 


An account has previously been given in these pages of the 
measures taken in Belgium to maintain and increase the labour 
supply of the coal mines and expand coal production to the utmost 
to meet the needs of the occupation authorities.‘ The provisions 
of the Order of 30 September 1941, which were intended to prevent 
miners from leaving their employment, have been strengthened 
by an Order of 11 March 1942. 


Whereas the earlier Order compulsorily extended all existing contracts of 
employment to 31 March 1942, the new Order prohibits the termination of 
miners’ contracts altogether unless the previous written permission of the employ- 
ment office is obtained. The prohibition applies to all contracts of employment, 
even those which were due to expire on 31 March 1942 or later.5 

Steps have also been taken to increase production by the more intensive 
utilisation of the existing man-power through the working of overtime. An 
Order of 9 April 1942 requires persons employed underground or on the surface 
in coal mines to work on one Sunday or statutory public holiday a month, the 
day to be fixed by the military authorities. If during a month a statutory holiday 
falls on a working day, this compulsory overtime must be worked on that day. 

Work done on Sundays and statutory holidays will be paid at double rates 
in the case of wage earners. Salaried employees will receive a supplement of 


1 Idem, 8 May 1942, p. 894. 
2 Idem, 15 Apr. 1942, p. 866. 
3 Idem, 8 May 1942, p. 907. 
J ‘ oA ~ ome Labour Review, Vol. XLIII, No. 5, May 1941, p. 587; Vol. XLV, No. 1, 
an. + Dp. . 
& Voiungitielt des Militarbefehlshabers in Belgien und Nordfrankreich, 11 Mar. 1942, p. 858- 
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4 per cent. of their monthly salary increased by 100 cent. The overtime rate 
will be paid only if the person in question has worked for more than the 48 hours 
prescribed by law during the week in which the Sunday or holiday worked falls." 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF RUMANIAN WoRKERS IN GERMANY 


In consequence of negotiations conducted in Berlin from 3 to 
12 December 1941 between representatives of the German and 
Rumanian Governments, an agreement was concluded for the 
placing in Germany of non-agricultural workers from Rumania. 


The agreement proposes the employment in Germany of 16,400 Rumanian 
workers during the year 1942. Most of them will be young men of 18 to 19 years 
who will be placed more especially in metal-working undertakings. The Rumanian 
authorities have stressed the importance of enabling such young workers to 
obtain technical training and, later, employment as skilled workers. The workers 
will be grouped under the leadership of skilled Rumanian workers, the number 
in each group being 25. They must all be found accommodation in homes and 
not in camps. In addition to the young workers, it is proposed to recruit 5,000 
adults for industry, who must, as far as ible, be semi-skilled workers, and 
1,000 women of 18 to 30 years of age for domestic employment. 

A recruiting office has been organised in Bucharest by a representative of the 
German Ministry of Labour. The first selection of contidates will be made by the 
competent Rumanian authorities, that is to say, the Chambers of Labour. It is 
— that they may not send workers to Germany who are not provided with 
the necessary working clothes and good boots. They must also see to it that the 
workers are medically examined and deloused before departure. The final selec- 
tion is made from the vocational standpoint by German officials, who must explain 
the conditions of employment to the prospective workers and enter into individual 
contracts with them. One copy of the contract must be handed to the worker. 

Rumanian workers —— in Germany are normally to be given the same 
treatment as German workers with respect to conditions of employment, labour 
protection, and the legal protection of their rights. The German Labour Front 
will be responsible for looking after the interests of the workers. Rumanian 
representatives will co-operate with the competent German authorities in seeing 
to it that the Rumanian workers fulfil their obligations.* 
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A FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL LABOUR INSPECTION SERVICE IN CANADA 


A Canadian Order in Council, P.C. 1774 of 9 March 1942, 
provides for the institution of a Dominion-provincial system of 
labour inspection to supervise the enforcement of the Wartime 
Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order of 24 October 1941.’ 


The principle at the basis of this inspection service had already been recog- 
nised by Order in Council P.C. 5522 of 22 July 1941, which empowered the federal 
Minister of Labour to appoint any provincial official, or any other person author- 
ised to inspect labour conditions in a province, as his duly authorised representa- 
tive for the enforcement of the fair wages and labour conditions stipulated in 
contracts for the performance of work for the federal authorities.‘ 





1 Idem, 24 Apr. 1942, p. 870. 

2 Reichsarbeitsblait, 15 Jan. 1942, Part V, p. 47. 

2 Cf. International Review, Vol. XLV, No. 4, Apr. 1942, p. 430. 

4 Proclamations and Orders in Council relating to the War, Vol. 5, 1942, p. 62. 
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Under the new provisions the person authorised by the Minister to act as 
inspector may enter at all reasonable times any premises or place, other than 
a private dwelling house not being a workshop, where he has reasonable grounds 
for supposing that there are persons employed by an employer who is subject 
to the provisions of the Wartime Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order, the 
Hours of Labour Act, 1935, or the Order in Council, P.C. 7679 of 4 October 
1941, concerning the payment of minimum wage rates by contractors and sub- 
contractors engaged in the manufacture of supplies for the Government of 
Canada. The inspector is given the power to make such examination and enquiry 
as may be necessary for ascertaining that the provisions of the above regulations 
are complied with. He may also examine orally, for the same purpose, every 
person he finds on the premises. The occupier of the premises which are visited 
must produce for inspection all registers, books, cards, wage sheets, records of 
wages, and other documents, which the inspector may reasonably require. 

A fine not exceeding $200 may be imposed on anyone who violates or par- 
ticipates actively in the violation of the new inspection measures." 


THE PROTECTION AND WorRK OF YOUNG PERSONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


A number of studies have been made and measures taken in 
the United States since its entry into the war in order, on the one 
hand, to protect children from the possibilities of wartime exploita- 
tion and, on the other hand, to make possible their employment 
in certain occupations not normally open to them so as to facilitate 
the war effort. 


A CHILDREN’S CHARTER IN WARTIME 


A Commission on Children in Wartime, composed of employers, 
workers, members of the National Child Labor Committee, social 


service workers, and representatives of various private agencies 
and State and national departments concerned with the employ- 
ment of children, which was appointed by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, adopted at its first meeting, held 
from 16 to 18 March 1942, a “Children’s Charter in Wartime’. 


The Charter proposes a series of measures which should be taken as a war- 
time responsibility in order to ‘(1) guard children from injury in danger zones; 
(2) protect children from neglect, exploitation and undue strain in defence areas; 
(3) strengthen the home life of children whose parents are mobilised for war or 
war production; and (4) conserve, equip and free children of every race and creed 
to take their part in democracy.’’ Among the measures proposed in the Charter 
is the suggestion that every city, county and State should review the needs of 
its children and youth, in the light of the principles of the Charter, through a 
children’s wartime commission or council or an existing organisation designed 
to serve in this capacity, and should devise means to meet evident needs through 
the co-operative action of Federal, State and local governments and private 
agencies. Every effort should be made to keep the public informed and to pro- 
vide for participation of professional associations, organised labour, farm groups 
and other organisations of citizens concerned with children, in the planning 
and development of these programmes.’ 


CHILDREN IN Hazarpous UNDERTAKINGS 
Under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau may issue Orders forbidding the employment 
of minors between 16 and 18 years in particularly hazardous 
occupations. 
1 The Canada Gazette, Vol. LX XV, Extra No. 245, 18 Mar. 1942. 


2 U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN'S Burea", Bureau —— No. 283, Children 
in Wartime, No. 2: A Children's Charter in Wartime (Washington, 1 
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Five Orders, issued since the Act came into effect, specified as hazardous 
all occupations concerned with explosives, the occupations of motor vehicle 
driver and helper, all occupations (except certain specifically defined duties) in 
or about a coal mine, all occupations in the operation of any sawmill, lathe 
mill, shingle mill, or certain other kinds of mill, and all operations concerned 
with woodworking machines. A sixth Order, issued on 3 April 1942, prohibits 
the employment of minors between 16 and 18 years in any occupation exposed 
to radio-active substances. A seventh Order, which should have come into effect 
on 1 June 1942, covered certain occupations in the building and repairing of 
ships, but, owing to the urgent demands of the war effort, and following a public 
hearing concerning the nature of the occupations, the date for its coming into 
effect was postponed.' 


EXEMPTION FROM PROVISIONS RESTRICTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS 


In response to a request by the Secretary of War, an exemption 
from the provisions of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
of 1935 was issued by the Secretary of Labor, permitting the em- 
ployment of girls between 16 and 18 years by contractors in a 
series of special industries. 


The exemption, however, made clear that no girl under 16 years of age should 
be employed, and that no girl between 16 and 18 should work for more than 8 
hours in any one day or between the hours of 10 p.m. and 6 a.m., or in any way 
contrary to State laws concerning hours of work, or at an hourly rate less than 
that set by the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act. A certificate of age must be kept on file by the contractors, and a 30-minute 
lunch period must be granted regularly to all women workers under 18 years of 
age.” ‘ 


A Continuous E1cut-Hour Day In CHILE 


An Act No. 7,173 of 5 May 1942 authorised the President of 
the Republic of Chile to establish a continuous working day of 
8 hours, including a minimum break of 30 minutes, in all public 
and private undertakings. In accordance with that Act a Pres- 
idential Decree, No. 2,900, which was issued on 26 May 1942, 
established in most parts of Chile a continuous 8-hour day, to 
begin at different hours depending upon the industry or occupa- 
tion. The various occupations are classified for the purpose into 
nine distinct groups. 


The first group comprises industrial establishments, in which hours of work 
are to be from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. The second and third groups include educational 
institutions, which will keep the hours fixed by agreement with their respective 
superior authorities. The fourth group comprises public administrative offices, 
wholesale stores, semi-official institutions, and foreign and national fruit agencies, 
for which the hours of work are from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. In the fifth group are 
banks, credit institutions, insurance companies, and other financial establish- 
ments, whose hours of work are from 9.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. The sixth group is 
composed of social welfare institutions, with hours from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Retail 
trade employees constitute the seventh group, whose hours are from 11 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. Public libraries and museums, forming the eighth group, are to be 
open from noon till 7 p.m., and finally the law courts and all departments of the 
administration of justice will begin the day at 8 a.m. during the summer, that 
is, from 15 November to 31 March, and at 11 a.m. during the rest of the year. 

The continuous 8-hour day must be broken by a midday rest of half an 
hour, but this rest period may be extended to one hour by agreement between 
employers and employees so long as the 8-hour day, as established by the Decree, 
is not thereby shortened. 





1 Monthly Labor Review, Aug. 1941; Federal Register, Vol. 7, No. 66, 4 Apr. 1942; U.S. Depart- 
MENT OF LABOR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU, Notice of Postponement issued 12 May 1942. 
* Federal Register, Vol. 7, No, 79, 23 Apr. 1942, 
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This legislation on hours of work was recommended by a committee appointed 
by Decree No. 2653 of 11 May 1942, and composed of 10 persons representing 
the military as well as the civilian authorities, industry, commerce, and the 
various categories of employers and wage-earning or salaried employees. The 
same committee is to study the operation of the new legislation and make such 
recommendations as seem appropriate for its most effective application.! 


WARTIME WaGE Po.icy IN HUNGARY 


Measures which have been taken in Hungary to limit the rise 
in prices and cost of living have not been entirely successful, and 
general increases in wage rates have been necessary. Those provided 
for in Orders of 13 October 1940, 22 April 1941, and 15 May 1941 
have previously been described in these pages. Later in 1941, 
further wage adjustments were made, relating to the maximum 
and minimum wages for agricultural workers and the payment of 
supplements to workers in industry and commerce, salaried em- 
ployees, and Government officials. The regulations apply not 
only to Hungary proper but also to the former Rumanian provinces 
now administered by Hungary and to the occupied parts of Yugo- 
slavia. The general policy of the Government has been to increase 
incomes sufficiently to offset the rise in the cost of food but not 
other increases in the cost of living.® 


Wages and Prices. 


Wage policy and price policy are necessarily closely related in Hungary, 
where the average worker spends about half his income on food, and the public 
authorities have kept this in mind in regulating wages. The index of food prices 
rose during the period from September 1939 to September 1940 by 14 per cent. 
and wages were increased in October 1940 by 7 per cent. By April 1941, prices 
were 33 per cent. above the September 1939 level, and wages were raised by 
another 8 per cent., or by 15 per cent. in all. Thus incomes were increased by 
approximately enough to cover the higher cost of food but not by enough to 
cover increases in other costs of living. This policy was followed because it was 
considered that the working classes should dan in the sacrifices necessary in 
the creation of an army abreast of modern requirements, and because the lack 
of raw materials and the higher prices for imported goods necessitated a decrease 
in consumption. 


Agriculture and Forestry. 


By an Order, No. 8610 of 5 December 1941, issued by the Council of Ministers 
under the National Defence Act, the maximum and minimum wages for agri- 
cultural workers which were fixed for 1941 are to remain in force during 1942. 
In cases in which maximum wages for day workers were not fixed for 1941 by 
the wage boards, the maximum wages for 1942 are to be the same as the minimum 
wages for 1941. Wage boards were established in 1941 for the purpose of fixing 
maximum and minimum wages in the former Rumanian provinces now adminis- 
tered by Hungary and in the occupied parts of Yugoslavia. These boards were 
not required to follow the regulations applicable to Hungary proper but were 
authorised to do so if it seemed desirable. They must, however, set maximum 
and minimum wages for 1942 in cases in which this was not done in 1941, and 
these are to be approved by the Ministry of Agriculture. With these exceptions, 
no new rates are to be set by the boards, but if maximum wages are particularly 
high or minimum wages are particularly low, the Ministry of Agriculture may 
authorise the boards to make some adjustment on the recommendation of the 
governor of the province, the mayor, the agricultural inspectorate, the agri- 
cultural board, the chairman of the wage board, or any three members of the 





1 Diario Oficial, 16 May 1942, p. 1345; 28 May 1942, PR. 1521 et seg. 
eae Revi u 


3. International La iew, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, Aug. 1941, p. 226. 


Communication to the I.L.O. 
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latter. The Ministry of Agriculture may also make certain adjustments itself 
when the existing rates appear to have had a restricting effect upon production.! 

Another Order, No. 4510 of 19 June 1941, permits agricultural employers to 
pay a bonus of 20 per cent. in addition to the authorised maximum wage to any 
worker whose output is above the average.? 

have arisen in which estate owners have refused to pay permanent 

workers the food allowances required by agreements. These workers have declared 
that it is impossible for them to maintain their working efficiency without the 
allowances because, though given compensation in money, they are not able 
to buy food with it since sup Ties are not available. Because of these complaints, 
the Government has decided that the food allowance must be provided for the 
worker as long as the work lasts. If this food allowance is greater than the food 
rations to which he and his family are entitled, the excess may not be kept and 
must be offered for sale. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is also authorised to fix maximum and minimum 
wages for forestry workers for 1942. 


Industry and Commerce. 


The lations concerning the wages of workers in industry, commerce, 
mines, and blast furnaces (Order No. 7290 of 11 October 1940 and Order No. 
2980 of 19 April 1941) were revised by an Order of the Council of Ministers, 
No. 9080 of 19 December 1941. After 30 November 1941, their basic wage may 
not be less than the rate paid on 5 October 1940 or fixed in the collective agree- 
ments in force at that date. For the occupied districts of Yugoslavia, 30 April 
1941 is to be the determining date. In addition, employers must pay a special 
supplement of 30 per cent., which is reduced to 15 per cent. if the worker is paid 
according to output, and withdrawn if he is paid in kind. In the former Rumanian 
provinces now administered by Hungary and in the occupied parts of Yugoslavia, 
the supplement is to be 23 per cent.’ 


Salaried Employees. 


The regulations concerning the salaries of private employees have been revised 
repeatedly and now apply to all employees except those whose salaries are ad- 
justed in the same way as the salaries of public officials and those receiving 
26,400 pengés or more annually. 

According to an Order of the Council of Ministers, No. 9070 of 19 December 
1941, the minimum salary for services rendered after 30 November 1941 is that 
paid on 5 October 1940. In addition, the following supplements are payable: 
30 per cent. if the annual salary is not more than 8,000 peng6s; 20 per cent. if 
it is more than 8,000 but less than 12,000 pengdés, except that if it is more than 
10,400 pengés, the supplement may not raise the total to more than 12,000 
pengés; 10 per cent. if it is more than 12,000 but not more than 24,000 pengés, 
except that if it is less than 14,400 pengés, the supplement is to bring the total up 
to that amount; in cases in which it is more than 24,000 but not more than 26,400 
pengés, the megane is to bring the total up to 26,400 ang Similar la- 
tions apply under Orders of the Minister of Industry (Nos. 4400 and 54700 of 
1941), to the former Rumanian provinces now administered by Hungary and to 
the occupied parts of Yugoslavia, but the ~—neee is smaller, e.g., 23 per 
cent. for ory earning 8,000 pengés or less. e basic date for these areas is 
30 April 1941.5 

By an Order of the Council of Ministers, No. 340 of 11 January 1941, as 
amended, salaried employees in agriculture receive the same supplements as 
are paid in other industries, but the employer is entitled, when computing the 
supplements, to include the increase since 26 August 1939 in the value of any 
sa paid in kind.* 

Commercial travellers who are employed directly by the firms which they 

nt are to receive compensation for the rise in their expenses, in the form 
of a daily allowance or of reimbursement of the increase in expenditure. 





1 Beliigyi Késlény (Budapest), 14 Dec. 1941, No. 55. 
2 Buda Ki , 22 June 1941, No. 139. 
Se 21 Dec. 1941, No. 288. 


5 Idem, 1 Feb. 1941, No. 26; 3 Sept. 1941, No. 199. 
* Idem, 14 Jan. 1941, No. 10. 
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Government Officials. 

Civil servants and other Government officials receive, under an Order of the 
Council of Ministers, No. 8500 of 21 December 1941, supplements varying from 
15 per cent. for the lowest paid group to 7 per cent. for the highest. The family 
allowances of Government officials lave be been increased. The pensions of 
retired officials and of their widows and orphans are raised in proportions similar 
to those applicable to the salaries of Government officials." 


CONDITIONS OF FOREIGN WORKERS IN FRANCE 


A Circular has been addressed to prefects in the unoccupied 
zone of France defining the conditions to which foreign workers 
living in France are subject. It makes a distinction between workers 
who remain entitled to protection by their country of origin and 
refugees. 

Whereas the former are covered by the ordinary law, the latter are placed 
in an exceptional position and must, as a rule, be incorporated in labour squads 
if they are men of 18 to 50 years for whose work there is no economic demand. 
Foreigners engaged in an occupation in which there is a shortage of labour will 
be incorporated in this way only as a matter of form, e.g. in the case of farmers, 
workers in mines and quarries, forestry and charcoal workers, and workers in the 
metallurgical and metal-working industry. 

The incorporated squads will be subject to supervision by the officers under 
whom they are placed. Foreigners who are placed with private employers will 
be subject to periodical inspection.’ 


REGULATION OF JOURNALISTS’ CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
BULGARIA 


On 2 March 1942 the Bulgarian Government issued regulations 


for the administration of the Act of 13 March 1941 concerning 
the conditions of employment of journalists. 


According to the regulations, journalists are subject to the fundamental 
laws for the protection of labour, such as the Acts concerning industrial hygiene 
and safety, individual contracts of employment, collective agreements, placing 
in employment and unemployment insurance. It is expressly stipulated that 
the provisions of these Acts are to be treated as minima, and that they may 
be improved and extended by way of collective bargaining. Besides being covered 
by social insurance, professional journalists have the right to belong to the mutual 
benefit institutions set up by their organisations. Since they are compulsorily 
covered by the Act of 1925 concerning placing in employment and unemployment 
insurance, they may have recourse to the official employment exchanges and 
claim benefit if they lose their employment. 

The administration of the regulations concerning journalists’ conditions of 
employment is entrusted to the labour inspection authorities, the Director of 
the Press, the Social Insurance Institution, and the governing bodies of the two 
national organisations of journalists. Any disputes arising out of the interpreta- 
tion of collective agreements must be settled by a joint committee of four persons, 
representing the Director of the Press, the Director of Labour, and organised 
employers and journalists. 

As regards hours of work, journalists are subject to the 1917 Act concerning 
industrial hygiene and safety, which fixed the normal work day at 8 hours. The 
principle of an uninterrupted weekly rest of 36 hours in the week, which is re- 
cognised in industrial and commercial undertakings, applies also to journalists. 
Night work is fixed at 6 hours between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. and must be paid at 
not less than time-and-a- -quarter rates. Journalists, like the workers in general, 
are entitled to a fortnight’s annual holiday with pay. In general, their salaries 
are fixed by collective agreement.’ 


7 





1 Idem, 21 Dec. 1941, No. 288. 
2 Dépéche dauphinoise, 20 Dec. 1941. 
§ Drjaven Vestnik, 13 Mar. 1941, No, 56; 2 Mar. 1942, No. 46, 
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Poticy oF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONCERNING HOLIDAYS 
IN 1942 


The British Government has given the following general 
indications regarding the holiday arrangements that should be 
made in industry in the current year. 


In present circumstances, the Government states, it is more than ever 
necessary that the maximum output of munitions should be maintained. There 
must be no relaxation of effort, but in order that the national effort may be 
continued at the fullest stretch, it is essential that moderate and well-planned 
holiday breaks should be allowed. 

The customary annual holiday, so far as it does not exceed one week, should, 
in general, be taken; and for most workers there should be a one-day break on 
Easter Monday, Whitmonday and the August bank holiday (correspondin 
holidays being fixed in Scotland in accordance with local arrangements), with 
two days at Christmas or‘New Year. As last year, there should be no cessation 
of work on Good Friday. It is expected that workers given these holidays will 
be regular in their attendance at work at other ti and will not extend the 
holiday period or absent themselves from work without leave or reasonable 
excuse. 

So as to maintain the smooth flow of production and avoid undue pressure 
on transport services at particular periods, it is most important that the annual 
holidays should be carefully planned and, in general, spread over the period 
between the beginning of April and the autumn. In coal mining and, ibly, 
in other industries, it may be desirable that the annual holiday should be taken 
later in the year. Travel by transport services should be reduced to the minimum, 
and it is hoped that, as last year, recreational and other attractions near home 
will be organised, wherever possible. 

Managements of industrial and other undertakings were urged to begin 
planning their holiday arrangements at an early date, in consultation with their 
workpeople’s representatives and with associations or groups of employers in 
the same or allied industries or localities. They should consider the extent to 
which holidays can be ‘staggered’ as between individuals or establishments, 
and what will be the best opportunities for overhauling plant. 

Payment for holidays, or payment for work done on days which would or- 
dinarily be holidays, should be governed by the provisions of existing legislation 
or of agreements concluded between employers and workers relating to this 
matter. 


ORGANISATION OF HOSTELS FOR BRITISH MUNITION WORKERS 


The British Ministry of Supply has replied to the criticisms of 
the arrangements made with respect to hostels for the housing 
of munition workers which are contained in the Seventeenth 
Report from the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
(Session 1940-1941), dealing with the causes of absenteeism in 
filling factories.2 The Committee had cited as one of these causes 
the absence of adequate accommodation near the factories. 


According to the Ministry of Supply, the aoe made to residents of the 
hostels are 25s. a week for women and 30s. a for men, which covers two 
main meals and a snack meal on working days and full meals on Sunday, but 
does not include the mid-shift meal, which the worker is expected to buy in the 
factory canteen. 

Cha were based on estimates of the cost of running the hostels (on the 
assumption that the hostel would be 75 cent. full), this cost excluding, how- 
ever, any charge for rent, maintenance o' the building fabric or use of equipment. 
Rebates are given to workers who are absent at the week-end or on sick leave 
with the knowledge and approval of the factory, fixed at 2s. 6d. for one night's 
absence, 5s. for two nights, 9s. for three nights, 13s. for four nights, 17s. for five 
nights, and 21s. for six nights. A retaining fee of 2s. a week only is paid when 
residents are away for a week or more on holidays or sick leave. 


1 The Ministry of Labour Gazette, Mar. 1942, p. 62. 
? Cf. International Labour Review, Vol, XLIV, No, 5, Nov, 1941, p, 587, 
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Hostels ee on public accounts and any losses incurred are met by the 
u 


Ministry of Supply. 

The Ministry does not favour the suggestion of charging rent for a room plus 
payment for such meals as are actually taken. Apart from the administrative 
difficulties of providing food on this basis, it is felt that residents might reduce 
their meals below the requisite standard for adequate nourishment, with con- 
sequent effects on their health and on production. The Ministry of Supply holds 
itself responsible for the welfare of workers in its hostels; it cannot fulfil this 
responsibility if their adequate feeding is a matter outside its control.? 





SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


EXTENSION OF ACCIDENT INSURANCE IN GERMANY 


Hitherto the German scheme of compulsory accident insurance 
has applied only to workers in specified occupations or classes of 
undertaking which involve an appreciable occupational risk. By 
an Act of 9 March 1942, the Sixth Accident Insurance Amendment 
Act, the scope of the insurance is extended in principle to all 
employed persons, and, either on a compulsory or a voluntary 
basis, to employers and independent workers. 


Scope. 


The Act provides that insurance shall be compulsory for “‘all persons employed 
under a contract of work, service or apprenticeship’’, and this provision replaces 
the previous list of industries (mines, factories, building undertakings, etc.). 
Commercial employees and domestic servants thus become subject to insurance 
for the first time. 

The new text codifies and condenses the previous dispersed provisions relating 
to the scope of insurance, and, besides laying down the broad principle just 
referred to, brings under the protection of insurance various classes of persons who 
are not employed in the ordinary sense but are performing some service in the public 
interest. Some of these classes were covered by the previous provisions, ¢.g., 

rsons serving in the air-raid defence organisation and voluntary reserve workers, 
ut others are now added, such as blood-donors, German Red Cross workers, 
and persons who help to catch lawbreakers. 

The new Act maintains the exclusion of officials, service men, etc. who 
are otherwise provided for, and of members of the liberal professions. _ 

Accident insurance is applied, or made available, to a wider circle of in- 
dependent workers and employers generally, instead of to specified classes only, 
such as small contractors working on their homes, fishermen, and peasants, 
together with their wives. Thus the new provisions make insurance compulsory 
also for all home workers; and the rules of any accident association may make 
the occupiers of undertakings within its competence and their wives liable to 
insurance. Moreover, all occupiers of undertakings and their wives are now 
allowed to insure on a voluntary basis against occupational accident, if not 
already covered compulsorily. 


Risks Covered. 


A new term, “‘accident at work’’ (Arbeitsunfall), replaces the former “accident 
at the works ’’( Betriebsunfall) to designate occupational accidents, in harmony 
with the wider range of activities now within the ambit of insurance, but it is 
not evident that this terminological change has any substantial consequence. 
The risk of accident is now covered, in the case of workers lodging away from 
their eens home, during journeys to and from the home or to and from 
their lodgings. 

The new Act redrafts and simplifies the provisions relating to the calculation 
of the basic wage and makes numerous other minor or drafting changes.” 





soar ee ~ oan from the Select Committee on National Expenditure, Session 1941-1942 (London, 
» p. 19. 
2 Reichsgesetsblati, Part I, 13 Mar. 1942. 
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EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL SERVICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Government publishes an annual return showing 
the expenditure (other than capital expenditure out of loans) on 
“public social services”, a term that covers the social insurance 
and social assistance services, poor relief, war pensions, housing, 
and public education. The return recently issued! is of particular 
interest, since it refers to one entire war year (1 April 1940-31 
March 1941) as well as to 1939-40, in the latter half of which the 
war began. For comparison with an entire peace year, figures for 
1938-39 have been added in the following table. 




















































































Expenditure in financial year beginning 1 April 
Service 
1938 1939 1940! 
£ 000’s £ 000's £ 000’s 
Unemployment Insurance and 
Unemployment Assistance 
Acts: 
(1) Unemployment Benefit, etc., 

General Scheme 63,223 44,844 25,616 
(2) Unemployment Benefit, etc., 

Agricultural Scheme 1,105 1,059 828 
(3) Unemployment Allowances 39,643 31,238 16,147 
(4) Prevention and Relief of 

Distress — 980 1,463 
National Health Insurance Acts 40,554 40,067 37,780 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old Age 

Contributory Pensions Acts 47,794 48,979 56,004 
Old Age Pensions Acts 48,401 48,863 49,731 
Old Age and Widows’ Pensions 

Act, 1940 (Supplementary 

Pensions) — —_ 15,566 
War Pensions Acts and the 

Ministry of Pensions Act (i.e., 

War of 1914-18) 37,460 36,378 35,832 
Pensions (Navy, Army, Air 

Force and Mercantile Marine) 

Act, 1939; Personal Injuries 

(Emergency Provisions) Act, 

1939; Military Training Act, 

1939; Reserve and Auxiliary 

Forces Act, 1939 —_ 583 5,668 
Education Acts 122,398 121,088 123,271 
Physical Training and Recrea- 222 329 133 

tion Act 
Acts relating to approved schools 1,087 1,155 1,234 
Public Health Acts so far as they 

relate to: 

(1) Hospitals and treatment 

of disease 19,441 21,353 
(2) Maternity and child wel- 
fare work 4,296 4,762 
Midwives Acts 1,168 1,529 
Housing Acts 47,683 51,135 | >not availabl 
Acts relating to the relief of the | 

poor 47,595 49,190 
Lunacy, Mental Treatment and 

Mental Deficiency Acts 8,784 8,814 

Total 530,854 512,346 
1 Estimates. 
- 1 . prune of Labour Gasetie, Man. 1942; Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 24 
ar. . 
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INCREASED ACCIDENT COMPENSATION IN FRANCE 


A French Act of 3 April 1942 provides for an increase, as from 
1 April 1942, in the rates of. current pensions payable to victims 
of industrial accidents or their survivors.! 


An increase is granted in cases where the pension is less than that which 
the beneficiary would have received under the Act of 1 July 1938? on the basis 
of annual earnings of 15,000 francs, the increase being equal to the difference 
between the two rates. Nevertheless, no increase is payable where the degree 
of incapacity is less than 20 per cent. 

An injured worker who is not only totally incapacitated but also needs the 
constant attendance of another person receives, besides the supplement that 
brings his pension up to 15,000 francs a year, a further supplement of 3,000 
frances a year. 

In cases where the pension has been commuted wholly or in part for a lump 
sum, or has been converted into a reversionary annuity for the benefit of the 
surviving spouse, the increase is calculated as though these operations had not 
been effected. 

The Act also provides for the supply and renewal of artificial limbs and 
orthopedic appliances on behalf of workers injured before 1 January 1939. 

The Directorate of Social Insurance and Mutual Aid will issue detailed 
regulations for the administration of the Act.’ 


INCREASED ACCIDENT COMPENSATION IN ITALY 


As the result of a conference with the President of the Fascist 
National Accident Insurance Institution, in Italy, the Head of 
the Government has decreed a number of measures to improve 
the situation of victims of industrial accidents. These measures, 
some of which are regarded as permanent, while others are limited 
in their effect to the duration of the war, became operative as from 
1 January 1942. Some 98,000 pensions now current in respect of 
accidents occurring since 1 April 1937 will be affected by these 
improvements.‘ 


Permanent Measures. 


(1) Increase of minimum basic wage for pension purposes from 2,000 to 
4,000 lire a year. 

(2) Increase of maximum basic wage for pension purposes from 8,000 to 
12,000 lire a year. 

(3) Age limit for dependent children (orphans, children of permanently in- 
capacitated worker) raised from 15 to 18 years. 

(4) Increase in the rates of dependants’ allowances which are added to 
pensions of permanently incapacitated workers; these allowances may amount 
to a maximum of 2,400 lire. 

(5) Pensioners who are so severely injured as to need constant attendance 
have their pensions increased to their basic wage, while continuing to receive 
dependants’ allowances. 


Wartime Measures. 


(1) Wartime supplement added to permanent incapacity pensions awarded 
under the above provisions from 1 January 1942 onwards. The total pension 
is increased by of 20, 15 or 10 per cent. according as the basic wage is 4,000 
lire (minimum), 4,001-6,000 lire, 6,001-9,000 lire, or 9,001-12,000 lire; the sur- 
vivors’ pensions are increased in similar proportions. 

(2) Increase of 30 per cent. in lump-sum grants awarded to beneficiaries of 
survivors’ pensions. 


1 Journal officiel, 12 Apr. 1942, p. 1384. 

2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LX VII, No. 3, 18 July 1938, p. 72. 

3 Communication to the I.L.O. ; nenty 

4 For the text of previous accident compensation legislation, see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
Orrice: Legislative Series, 1935, It. 8; 1936, It, 8; 1939, It. 3. 
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Improvement of Medical Aid, 


The Head of the Government has also instructed the Accident Insurance 
Institution to take rapid measures to improve the quality of the medical care 
provided for accident victims and to draw up plans for a specialised medical 
organisation to be established in the big industrial centres. 


Extension of Insurance to Laboratory Workers. 


An Act of 29 December 1941! brings the technical staff of the laboratories of 
the National Research Council within the scope of compulsory insurance against 
occupational accidents and diseases.? 


AccipENT INSURANCE AMENDMENTS IN SPAIN 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


Under the Spanish accident insurance scheme, disputed claims 
are dealt with in the first instance by conciliation procedure, and 
then by the courts. Owing to frequent frauds at the expense of 
injured workers, this procedure was abolished by an Act of 6 
December 1941. 


The Decree of 8 October 1932‘ codifying accident insurance law had provided 
that “every renunciation of the benefits conferred by the provisions of this Act 
and, in general, any a ment contrary to the said provisions shall be null and 
void”’. i tions of 13 December 1934 prohibited the conclusion, through con- 
ciliation procedure, of agreements reducing the rights of accident victims, and 
a further Decree of 25 June 1935 established a procedure designed to prevent 
any compromise, or renunciation of civil action or compensation rights. Never- 
theless, it was still found that the spirit of the law was often violated in agree- 
ments concluded through arbitration tribunals or conciliators. Accordingly, 
all recourse to conciliation procedure has now been forbidden in case of dispute 
between workers and employers or insurance carriers on compensation matters.® 


INTRODUCTION OF SILIcosis INSURANCE 


A special Decree of 3 September 1941, published in January 
1942, has established a scheme of insurance against silicosis which 
will cover the risks of permanent incapacity and death resulting 
from this disease, 


The Decree arti that the National Industrial Accident Insurance Fund 
shall set up a Silicosis Insurance Section, with which are to be compulsorily 
insured lead mines, gold mines, ceramic undertakings, and other undertakings 
specified by ministerial order on the recommendation of the Director-General 
of Insurance, 

It is provided in the Decree that the Insurance Section shall operate on the 
financial system of the annual assessment of capital liabilities. 

Silicosis cases will be compensated according to the same rules as apply to 
industrial accidents, but the specifies that in cases where a workman suffers 
from silicosis without being incapacitated but with the prospect that his con- 
dition will become worse if he remains in the same work, he must be removed 
to another post in the same undertaking where he will not be exposed to the 
disease. Should this not be possible, he will be given a benefit —_ to 50 per 
cent. of his wage as long as he is not fully capable of work, but not for more than 
a year and a half. 

The Decree requires insured undertakings to carry out annually a medical 
examination of their workers and to report to the Accident Fund all cases of sili- 
cosis; undertakings which are not covered by the special scheme must also report 
cases of silicosis. The undertakings ees to examine their workers two 
months after the Decree comes into force. workers examined are to be classified 





1 Giornale U fiziale, 12 Mar. 1942, p. 978. 

2 Giornale d'lialia, 18 Jan. 1942; Communication to the I.L.O. 
* Boletin oficial, 6 Jan, 1942. 
‘Cf. Internationa, Lapovr Orrice: Legislative Series, 1932, Sp. 6. 
’ Communication to the I.L.O. 
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in three groups according as: (1) they suffer from silicosis in such degree as to be 
incapacitated; (2) they suffer from silicosis without being incapacitated but in 
such degree that it is dangerous for them to continue their work; and (3) they 
are free from the disease. Only the third group may continue to work. Those 
who suffer from tuberculosis without being incapacitated must be removed to 
an environment where they are not exposed to the disease, and those in whom 
the disease is present in such degree as to imply permanent incapacity will be 
given medical treatment as an insurance benefit and will receive an allowance 
equal to three-fourths of the daily wage for one year at most (as in cases of 
temporary incapacity due to industrial accident). Half the allowance will be 
paid by the Insurance Section and the other half by the undertakings with which 
the worker has been employed in the course of the last five years. After the 
year of treatment, the compensation will be determined by the rules laid down 
for cases of permanent incapacity in the general scheme of workmen’s compensa- 
tion. 

Workers who, at the time when the Decree came into force, had been laid off 
as suffering from tuberculosis are entitled to send in a claim to the Accident 
Fund; the submission of the claim has the effect of interrupting the period of 
prescription. Such claims are settled by the Ministry of Labour on the service 
of the Accident Fund without appeal.! 


HEALTH INSURANCE AMENDMENT IN IRELAND 


The scheme of national health insurance in Ireland has been 
amended by an Act which was passed on 25 March 1942. The 
purpose of the amendment was to modify the financial system on 
which the scheme was based in order to make available revenue 
for additional benefits. 


The scheme was introduced in Ireland at the same time as in Great Britain, 
by the National Insurance Act, 1911, and in both areas it was administered 
through numerous approved societies. This system was maintained after the 
establishment of the Irish Free State, but it did not take root in the country. 
In 1933 the Irish legislature amalgamated all the approved societies to form a 
single National Health Insurance Society. The original financial structure, 
which required the accumulation of actuarial reserves for each insured person, 
was, however, retained, although such individual reserves had only been rendered 
necessary by the existence of a multitude of societies, each of which must be 
kept solvent despite transfer of members from one to another. 

The new Act provides, in brief, that the scheme shall henceforth be financed 
on the assessment system, with a five-yearly period of account. The whole 
of the contribution income, the State grant, and the interest on the accumulated 
funds, which amount to over £4,000,000, are made available for current expendi- 
ture on benefits and administration. Under this arrangement about £175,000 
4 yee are set free to provide additional benefits, over and above the statutory 

nefits. 

The statutory benefits are exclusively cash allowances: sickness, disable- 
ment, and maternity benefits and a small endowment to insured women on 
marriage. The additional benefits will, it is expected, include payment of part 
or the whole of the cost of dental and hospital treatment, ophthalmic treatment 
and glasses, etc. Insured persons will continue to obtain ordinary medical care 
at their own expense or, if this is beyond their means, to use the free facilities 
afforded by the public dispensaries.? 


COMPENSATION FOR ArrR-Rarp Victims IN CHINA 


Regulations, dated 9 October 1941, have been issued jointly 
by the Chinese Ministries of Economic Affairs and Social Affairs 
for the purpose of assuring the payment of compensation to persons 
injured in air raids and to their survivors. 





1 Repertorio Cronolégico de Legislacién (Pamplona), Jan. 1942, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
2 Irish Press, 19 Feb. and 26 Mar. 1942; National Insurance Gazette, 26 Mar. 1942; Communi- 
cation to the I.L.0, 
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The scope of the scheme is confined to factory workers and miners, and the 
liability for the payment of compensation is placed solely on the individual em- 
ployer of the injured worker. It is nised, however, that some employers 
may be unable to pay compensation at the prescribed rate, and, in such cases, 
the Government may allow a reasonable uction. 

In case of temporary incapacity, the employer must provide medical aid 
and continue the payment of wages. 

In case of permanent incapacity, the employer must further pay a lump 
sum, varying from one to three years’ wages, according to the degree of incapacity. 
The basic wage is the average wage earned by the individual during the last 
three months of employment. 

In case of death, compensation consists of a burial benefit equal to 200 dollars, 
and pensions of at least 600 dollars a year in all to the survivors. 

igher rates of compensation are prescribed where the worker injured or 
killed was engaged in air-raid defence operations. 

The regulations further provide for the payment of compensation in the case 
of injury or death of a worker’s wife or husband or lineal relatives, if living on 
the compound of the factory or mine. Appropriate compensation must also be 
paid for a worker’s personal effects that are destroyed or damaged.' 





EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


INDIAN EMPLOYERS AND THE Economic SITUATION 
Tue AutL-INDIA ORGANISATION OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYERS 


The ninth annual meeting of the All-India Organisation of 
Industrial Employers was held at New Delhi on 8 March 1942, 
with Sir Shri Ram? as president. 


The President's Speech. 


The President in the course of his speech observed that “after a preliminary 
period of adaptation, Indian industry is now more fully geared to a wartime 
economy than ever before and it is enjoying, as is natural in the circumstances, 
a period of moderate prosperity’’. 


Expansion of industry. Referring to the expansion of industry due to the 
war, he said: 


There is a lot of facile and superficial talk about opportunities which the 
war has afforded for industrialisation, but it does not appear to be fully 
realised that industrialisation is only possible when the requisite machinery 
is available. . . . It is true that we have expanded some of our consumer 
industries to an appreciable extent, . . . but . . . there are serious gaps in 
our industrial economy, gaps which limit our advance in industrialisation and 
which may in fact determine our survival as a nation. These gaps are . . . 
the manufacture of machinery and tools, of ships, of aircraft, d cme, 
of railway locomotives, of chemicals, of coal distillation and of fermentation 
industries generally . . . Even here, however, small pioneering efforts of 
wey enterprise have been made . . . Under the difficulties the country 

as had to face, she has done commendably, but a great deal of progress in 
the industrial sphere still remains to be made. 


Industrial relations. On the subject of industrial relations, Sir Shri Ram 
remarked: 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 Sir Shri Ram was the Indian Employers’ Delegate to the 1939 Session of the International 


Labour Conference. 
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Relations between capital and labour have on the whole been cordial and 
it is gratifying to record that strikes have been few and not much time has 
been lost. There is increasing appreciation of the fact that to develop industry 
one must first develop its workers and that the workers’ well-being is an 
industrial insurance, an industrial investment. The theory that the worker's 
place in the employer's production scheme is that of a producing machine 
combining cheapest possible cost with the highest dy my efficiency is happily 

yi 


out of date. Employers have responded generou n the matter of granting 
dearness allowances to compensate for the increase in the cost of living. 


The New York Conference of the I.L.O. In the course of his observations on 
the Conference of the International Labour Organisation held at New York in 
the autumn of 1941, the speaker said: ‘The Director of the I.L.O, made a 
suggestion at the Conference for the creation of an Asiatic Regional Conference 
to consider questions relating to Asiatic countries, and I trust that greater 
attention will be paid to the requirements of the countries in the East in all 
international questions affecting industrial labour.’ 


Tue AssociATED CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF INDIA 


The twenty-third annual general meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India was held at Calcutta on 15 and 
16 December 1941, Mr. G. B. Morton presiding. The meeting was 
formally opened by the Viceroy.” 


The President’s Address. 


The pressure of war needs on normal industrial activity. In the course of his 
address, the president remarked that for two years India had been expanding 
its —— of armament and war supplies and making preparations for 
further major increases. A shortage of skilled labour was making itself distinctly 
felt. If the country was to make the maximum war effort, it was clear that the 
increasing demands for war stores and armaments would have to be met more 
and more at the expense of normal industrial operations. This was already being 
felt through the operation of priorities and the tightening of control over essential 
war commodities, such as steel, and it seemed likely that controls might have to 
be still further extended and the number of priorities increased. The limited 
supply of trained personnel was, however, likely to be the most potent factor 
influencing the diversion of production from normal industrial operations into 
war production. 


The need for readjustment. Referring to the position of importance that India 
occupied among the world’s industrial countries, the speaker observed that the 
maintenance of that position would, however, depend upon her capacity 
and efficiency and added: 


The breeding ground of totalitarianism and other vicious systems lies 
in poverty, unemployment, indiscriminate industrialisation, uneconomic 
nationalism and land-hunger, and these must be grappled with in a better 
understanding and with a greater determination if the peace is to be 
successful.* 


THe EmpLovers’ FEDERATION OF INDIA 


The ninth annual general meeting of the Employer’s Federation 
of India was held at Calcutta on 16 December 1941 with Sir Ardeshir 
Dalal in the chair. 


The chairman observed that during the first two years of the war, orders for 
supplies to the value of 1,640 million rupees had been placed with India, which 
could not but have stimulated Indian industries, ere was, however, the 
difficulty of securing in the country machinery, machine tools and many of the 
raw materials necessary for manufacture. This was a severe handicap in the 


1 Communication to the I.L.O. 
2 For a summary of the Viceroy's address, see International Labour Review, Vol. XLV, No. 5, 
May 1942, p. 541, 
Communication to the I.L.0.; The Statesman (Calcutta), 16 Dec. 1941. 
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expansion of Indian industries, and it was vitally important, both in and 
war, to develop fully within the country itself the necessary basic industries of 
engineering, machine tools, power and transport. A well thought out long- 
range plan of the industrial development of the country must be taken in hand 
so that no future emergency might find it unprepared. The appointment of 
nop reconstruction committees by the Government was to be welcomed, 

ut their composition appeared to the speaker ‘‘to be officialised.’’ With regard 
to the question of the continuance of Government protection to industries, he 
suggested that what was required was a wider measure of assurance of protec- 
tion not only to industries developed to meet war requirements, but to all deserv- 
ing industries.! 





WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IRISH TRADE UNION CONGRESS 


The 48th annual meeting of the Irish Trade Union Congress 
was held at Bundoran, Co. Donegal, on 15-17 July 1942, and was 
attended by 205 delegates representing 49 trade unions, with an 
aggregate membership of about 190,000, and six local trades 
councils. 


The principal subjects discussed were the attitude of trade unions to the 
Trade Union Act, 1941?, and to two Orders of the Irish Government regulating 
wages, and the problems of rationing and supplies, 

The Trade Union Act, 1941, requires that, with certain exceptions, any 
body carrying on negotiations for fixing wages and conditions of employment 
shall hold a negotiation licence, which is issued only to bodies which make a 
substantial deposit of money with the High Court and are registered as trade 
unions or, in the case of unions with headquarters in another country, are trade 
unions under the law of that country; it also makes provision for the grant by 
a tribunal (composed of Government, employer and worker representatives) 
to a union or unions representing a majority of a particular class of workers or 
employers of the exclusive right to organise that class. The Congress had carried 
on a campaign against this legislation before its enactment, and this meeting 
decided to work through the Labour nerty for its repeal; meanwhile, the Con- 
gress decided to press for certain amendments that had already been under 
discussion with the Minister for Industry and Commerce. 

The Congress condemned Orders made by the Government under the Emerg- 
ency Powers Act which provide for the stabilisation of wages, subject to a i- 
—=s limited increases dependent on —~ = in the cost-of-living index Come 

vernmental! control of the supply and distribution of essential commodities, 
especially fuel, and rigorous control of prices and condign punishment of ‘black 
market” offenders were called for in other resolutions adopted unanimously by 
the Congress. 

In regard to post-war reconstruction the Congress adopted the following 
resolution: 


Congress demands that without further delay the Government in Dublin 
shall set up machinery for the making and consideration of planned schemes 
of industrial and agricultural reconstruction to be put into o tion as soon 
as the war emergency has passed; that these schemes shall have as their 
pay aim a general improvement in the standards of living, and shall 

ave regard to the steps being taken towards this end by the International 
Labour Office; and that the Irish Trade Union Congress be an integral part 
of the machinery to be set up for this purpose.’ 
1 Idem, 18 Dec. 1941. 


2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 2, Aug. 1942, p. 187. 
? Communication to the I.L.O. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN NEGOTIATIONS AND THE SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


In an article in the official organ! of the British Trades Union 
Congress, Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary of the Congress, 
reports upon his recent visit to the United States and his discussions 
with representatives of the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations.? He describes the resulting 
proposals as ‘‘a step in the right direction’’ and expresses the hope 
that ‘‘they will ultimately lead to the establishment of that intimate 
collaboration which we set out to attain’. 

A declaration published by Mr. William Green, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, on 24 July states that a com- 
plete understanding has been reached between the British Trades 
Union Congress and the American Federation of Labor regarding 
direct and indirect collaboration between these two organisations 
and the Soviet trade unions. 

The essential parts of this declaration are reproduced below: 


In the best interests of all we propose the establishment of an Anglo-American 
Trade Union Committee, consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
the British Trades Union Congress and of the American Federation of Labor, 
with privilege extended to the American Federation of Labor to include in 
the representation of American Labor the representatives of any other bona 
fide trade union y. 

It is further proposed that this Committee meet at stated periods and alter- 
nately in our respective countries; that it shall function under terms and conditions 
reserving to each full and complete autonomy and yet permit and encourage 
the greatest possible degree of co-operation in carrying on current war activities 
and requirements and dealing with problems arising therefrom. 

It is our firm judgment that through the medium of the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee the British members of that Committee will keep themselves 
fully informed of matters concerning the trade unions of Soviet Russia. Thus 
we will be able to further our determination to render all practical aid to the 
Russian workers in the prosecution of the war. Then, too, by this arrangement 
the opportunity is presented to the British Trades Union Congress to take such 
steps as may be advisable to inform the Soviet trade unions of the work carried 
on through the proposed Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, and thus 
act as a liaison with the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. on any matter of direct 
concern to the trade unions which may arise. Future experiences and develop- 
ments will indicate whatever additional steps may be required to meet what- 
ever emergency or urgency may take place thereafter.* 


Mr. Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations speaking before the convention of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, protested against the agreement, stating that 
“‘the American Federation of Labor is not at liberty to enter into 
an agreement of that description in behalf of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations’’.* 








1 Labour (London), July 1942. : 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLVI, No. 1, July 1942, pp. 106-107. 
8’ AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LaBor: Press Release, 24 July 1942. 

4 New York Times, 6 Aug. 1942. 























STATISTICS 


Unemployment, Employment and Hours of Work 


The tables given below contain the statistics of different coun- 
tries concerning employment and unemployment in general and 
hours of work, which are published in the Review at regular in- 
tervals, brought up to date in accordance with the latest data 
received. 


It has not, however, been possible to bring the statistics up to 
date as completely as in normal times because the publication of 
the series has in many countries been suspended either recently or 
for some time past, and also because information from certain 
countries no longer reaches the Office. 


Figures will be found relating to the different industries and 
occupations covered by these statistics in the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics for 1941. For a fuller account of the method of drawing 
up the statistics, see the January 1942 number of the Review under 
the heading ‘Statistics, Explanatory Notes’, pp. 104-113. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS USED IN THE TABLES 


The sign * signifies: ‘‘figures do not exist’’. 

The sign — signifies: ‘figures not yet received”’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘provisional figures”’. 

The sign ° signifies: ‘covering men only”’. 

The sign * signifies: ‘figure revised since the previous issue’. 

The sign ¢ signifies: ‘economic group represented by a few branches only”. 


The sign between two = of a oe signifies that the former series 
has been replaced by anot or revised 


Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year. 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1929 as base. 














TABLE I. 





STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 





















































































































































AMERICA 
Canada United States Chile Mexico 
Date VI Vv VI Vv Vv VI 
Appli- Unemployed (estimated) Appli- Appli- 
Unemployed cants for cants for || cants for || Unem- 
(estimated) work work work Dloyes 
registered|| N.I.C.B.3| A.F.L.4 | W.P.A.5 | registered|| registered|| (estim'd) 
% 
1929 107,000 2, 14,996 0.9 #5 * Ad * * 
1930 341,000 12.8 ,008 7.8 9.7 * * ad 89,690 
1931 442,000 17.4 69,719 16.3 17.4 * * 29,345 || 287,462 
1932 639 ,000 26.0 75,140 24.9 25.9 * * 107,296 || 339,378 
1933 646,000 26.5 81,809 25.1 26.4 . * ,805 || 275,774 
1934 521,000 20.6 , 888 20.2 22.5 * * 30,055 " 
1935 483 ,000 19.0 ,050 18.4 20.8 * 7,449,841 10,674 191,371 
1936 430,000 16.7 90,133 14.5 18.2 * 7,705,270 6,474 186,904 
1937 337,000 12.5 88,516 12.0 15.8 * 5,154,838 3,215 || 180,128 
1938 407,000 15.1 105, 236 18.8 20.5 * 7,404,187 4,578 || 209,332 
1939 ses. G00: 14.1! | 103,739 16. 6r 18.7 * 6,246,036 9,415 || 198,593 
1940 81,700 2 10.12 | 100,417 14.3r 16.9 |8,100,000r 4 5,314,806 ,550 || 183,246} 
1941 * * 53, 6.3 — 5,616,667r | 4,804,863 4,117 oo 
1941: July * * 47,591 — — 5,700,000r | 4,982,430 4,205 — 
Aug. * * ,653 — — 5,400,000r | 4,699,020 4,410 _ 
Sept. * * 41,929 0. et _ 4,500,000 | 4,355,861 4,005 — 
Oct. * * 41,756 3.0 _— 3,900,000 | 4,228,769 4,129 — 
Nov. * * 42,973 5.1 _— yyr4 4,234,455 3,470 = 
Dec. * * 24,094 5.7 _ .800,000 | 4,412,628 3,237 _ 
1942: ee * * 31,930 8.5 —_ 4,300,000r | 4,898,675 2,615 — 
eb. * * 32,211 7.9 —_ 4,000,000 | 4,880,000r 2,449 _— 
Mar. * * a 6,3t _— 3,600,000 | 4,559,139 2,440 — 
April * * 33,020 3.1t _ 3,000,000 | 4,393,510 2,231 —_ 
May * * 31,367 _ _— 2,600,000 _ — — 
June * * — _ - 2,800,000 _— — — 
Pers. cov. 2,986 * 55,374 | 54,286 4 * * * 
(thousands) 
AMERICA ASIA EurRoPE 
Nether- Germany 
Venezuela lands Japan* 
- Indies Old Territory | Austria | Total 
ate 
Vv Vv VI V 
ications || Applicants 
or work or work Unemployed Unemployed (registered) 
registered || registered (estimated) 
% % 
1929 * * * ad 1,898,604 9.3 192,062 * 
1930 * * 369 , 408 5.3 3,075,580 15.3 242,612 * 
1931 * 6,912 422,755 6.1 4,519,704 23.3 »223 . 
1932 * 10,922 485,681 6.8 5,575,492 30.1 377 , 894 . 
1933 * 14,571 408,710 5.6 4,804,428 26.3 405,740 . 
1934 * 15,784 372,941 5.0 2,718,309° 14.99 370,210 * 
1935 * 17,398 356,044 4.6 2,151,039 11.6% 348,675 ° 
1936 * 22,6917 338,365 4.3 592,655 8.3 349 ,663 * 
1937 * 22,978 295,443 3.7 912,312 4.6 320,961 * 
1938 550 18,842 237 ,371 3.0 429,461 2.1 244,788 4) * 
1939 — 19,466 * . * * * 284,13212 
1940 _ 18,603 * * * ’ * . 
1941: July _ 15,879 * * ’ * . ° 
Aug. _ 15,659 * s * * . s 
Sept — 14,887 * * * * * * 
Oct. — 13,810 * * * ’ ° . 
Nov _- 14,951 ad ad ° * * s 
ec. a a * * * * a e 
1942: Jan. — _ * s * * * * 
Feb. oa om * * * « * a 
Mar. = —_ - * * * e * 
April wae wa * a ° * s * 
May pa pond e * * * * 2 
June = — * s ca es e s 
Pers. cov. 
(thousands) si ss 8,173 23,000 e . 














I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. 


Industrial Conference Board. 





Trade union funds returns. 
1Since September 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who have enlisted. 
§ Work Projects Administration. 


« American Federation of 
mdents. * The monthly figures relate to the Ist of the 


1936, including applications for work registered at the correspo 
following month. * Since 31 
cluding the Saar territory. 


July 1933, not includi 
11 Before April 


1938, 


bor. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 
VI. Official estimates. 


2J-X. 


3 National 


*IV-XII. 7 Since 


persons employed in labour camps. ™ Since March 1935, in- 
registered. of 9 months. 


cants for work 


13 Average 

















TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (cont.) 
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Europe (cont.) 
Belgium Denmark Estonia Finland 
Date II Ill Vv Vv Vv 
Unemployed'| Days of Unem cants || Applicants || Unemployed 
or work for work ‘ 
Gi ) | unemplmt.* (tr. nlenioes) soginered registered® (registered) 
“— + 
1929 13,0002 1.9 15.5 44,581 3,172 3,877 
1930 36,000? 5.4 13.7 40,551 3,089 8,009 
1931 110,000? 14.5 17.9 59,430 3,542 11,495 
1932 211,000? 23.5 31.7 126,039 7,121 17,351 
1933 210,000? 20.5 28.8 121,115 8,284 17,139 
1934 235,000? 23.4 22.1 97.595 2,970 10,011 
1935 210,927 21.7 19.7 92,406 1,779¢ 7,163 
1936 154,038 16.2 19.3 93,261 1,276 4,796 
1937 125,929 13.1 21.9 108,634 1,160 3,695 
1938 173,913 17.6 21.4 112,050 1,243 3,602 
1939 195, 211 18.8 18.4 ,066 1,418 3,300 
1940 -- 23.9 133,358 . 3,955r 
1941 _ — 3,476" 7.6 8. 50l* * 3,384 
1 
1941: July 98,492 _— 4.7 30 ,098r ad 1,756 
Aug. 82,840 - 5.9 , 668 * 1,597 
Sept. ,990 — 6.6 39,836 * 1,790 
Oct. 70,290 _ 8.8 51,961 * 1,918 
Nov. 4 _ 9.8 57,597 * 1,808 
Dee. 77,000 _ 13.1 75,848 * 1,204 
1942: - , 000+ _ 21.9r 124,515 * 1. er 
eb. — — 21.6 123,615 * 1, 
Mar. — _ 17.8 102 ,485 ad 1,800t 
April 126.000 _ 8.6 51, * -- 
ay _ _- 4.1 25, . — 
June _ _ 3.2 20. ad —_ 
Pers, cov. * * . 
(thousands) 5.6004 aoe 
Europe (cont.) 
France and Northern {reland Great Britain 
Date 
1 Vv I 
Applications Unem: nsured, nt. Applicants for work 
Unemployed ‘or work ployed (I per eqet-) registered 
(on relief)* | registered |i Willys |  Tempor. Total Wholly? | Tempor. 
# % 
1929 928 10,052 an 10.4 95, 593 264,911 
1931 56,112 75,215 4.6 21.3 2,049,710 579,851 
1932 273 ,412° ,096 4.5 22.1 2,178,311 566, 47 
1933 276,033 307,844 3.5 19.9 2,070,046 450,570 
1934 345,033 376,320 2.8 16.7 1,795,437 363, 
1935 426,931 465,875 2.4 15.5 1,730,194 306 , 228 
1936 431,897 475,272 1.9 13.1 1,507,979 246 ,996 
1937 350,333 379,095 4 1.5 10.5% 1,283 ,523 200 , 876 
1938 375,742 024 0.018 2.618 12.6 1,418,725 371,956 
1939 361, ,290" 404 , 6041! 8. 1.5 10.3 1,297,801 215,759 
1940 * * * * 802 ,9211« 160,615 
1941 387 ,000 * * * * 292, 402° 57, 
1941: July 260.000 310,000 * * * 231,253 46,027 
Aug. 240,000 254,000 * * * 232,339 87,950 
Sept. 000 244,000 * * * ,648 ,973 
Oct. 207 ,000 223,000 * * * 195,747 20,452 
Nov. 184,000 203 ,000 s s * ,090 16,012 
Dec. 185 ,000 = * * * 175,093 13,261 
1942: Jan. 176 ,000 _- * . . 180,112 14,736 
eb. 1536 ,000 — * * * 171,150 17, 267 
Mar. 143 ,000 - . . * 27 ,526'* 8,236 
April 126,000 as * * * 121,018 6,481 
May — — * * * 112,195 5,789 
June ian aa * * * —_ pt 
Pers. cov. * 7 
(thousands) 06,008 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
Ill. Trade union funds returns. VI. Official estimates. 
1 Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * Listed cmeemaves. 4 Percentage of total possible working 
days of insured workers during the month. * New Lavoe 
gistered. 7 Public re relict fund statistics. * Since Jan elate be 
the month. * From uly > =m. camuals, "8 Yncu pt of | rs jd wr wallere 
XI. UE-VIIIand XI. 41 Supe Te yl 
dance at trai centres who were unemployed when they the centres. 


Government lend 
sified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial 





* Before eee sess. unemployed re- 
k entirely included in 
offices. 


 1-IX and 


a er 
cmpleyment ond and womens unsuitable for normal full-time employment. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Hungary Ireland Italy Latvia Lithuania 
Date 
Vv I Vv s Vv Vv 
Applications Applicants Applications 
a work Unemployed or work Wholly for work ||/Unemployed 
registered (insured) registered || unemployed|| registered || Tegistered 
% 
1929 15,173 * * 20,702 300, 786 5,617 * 
1931 52,3051 * * __25,230 || 734,454 8,709 * 
1932 66,235 * * 62,8172 ||1,006,442 14,587 * 
1933 60,595 * * 72,472 111,018,955 8,156 * 
1934 52,157 * * 103 ,671 963 ,677 4,972 * 
1935 52,048 - e 119,498 * 4,825 3,780 
1936 52,114 ® ° »272 * 3,851 3,533 
1937 48,359 bd bd 81,760 * 3,014 3,144 
1938 47,426 * bg 88,714 * 2,164 2,618 
1939 48,348 55,165 15.6 93,074 * 2,484 1, 8934 
1940 43 ,684 54,677 15.5 ,054 * * * 
1941 48,892 50 , 967 14.6 74,656 * * * 
1941: July 51,804 43,522 12.5 ,630 * * * 
Aug 47 ,587 45 ,936 13.1 57,921 * * * 
Sept. 48,905 46, 258 13.2 57,822 * * * 
Oct 47,623 45,748 13.1 60,915 * * * 
Nov 42,726 50, 14,4 98,019 * * * 
‘ 37,737 49 , 256 14,1 96 , 486 * * * 
1942: Jan. 40 ,000f — _ 103 ,882 * * * 
eb. 42,000T _ _ 96,836 * * « 
Mar. 44 ,000+ _ —_ 90,681 * * * 
April = ome = 89,244 * * * 
May — _ _ 81,551 * * * 
June —_ _— _ 56, 644 * * * 
Persons covered 
(thousands) ° 349r ° ° ° . 
Europe (cont.) 
Norway Netherlands Poland® 
Date Ill Vv II¢ Vv Vv 
Days of | Wholly 
Unemployed — Usenataged unem- | unem- Aqpteations 
(trade unionists) (regist'd) insured) ployment paves on 
% % % % 
1929 5,902 15.4 | 19,089 24,300 7.1 5.9 * 129,450 4.9 
1930 7,175 16.6 19,353 37,800 9.7 7.8 * 226, 8.8 
1931 * 22.3 | 28,027r ,800 18.1 14.8 138,231 || 299,502 12.6 
1932 14,790 30.8 34,309r 153,500 29.5 25.3 271,092 255,582 11.8 
1933 16,588 33.4 36, 703r 163 ,000 31.0 26.9 322,951 249 ,660 11.9 
1934 15,963 30.7 | 36,876r || 160,400 32.1 28.0 | 332,772 || 342,166 16.3 
1935 14,783 25.3 | 36,776r 173,700 36.3 31.7 | 384,691 || 381,935 16.74 
1936 13, 267 18.8 33 ,517r 169 ,387 36.3 32.7 414,512 || 367,327 15.6 
1937 16,532 20.0 29 ,881r 137,674 29.2 26.9 ,909 || 375,088 14.6 
1938 19,230 22.0 | 30,296r || 134,304 27.2 25.0 | 353,646 , 509 12.7 
1939 16,789 18.3 28,251r 112,595 21.8 19.9 253, 261°|) 414.5849) 14.110 
1940 _— 23.1 29 099 ed _— 19.6 205,003 * * 
1941: July _ - 8,882 59 ,033 14.3 11.9 101 ,670 * * 
Aug. _ —_ 6,201 35,894 | 15.4 13.4 | 106,411 * * 
Sept. _— _ 5,650 35,091 14,9 13.3 102,976 * * 
Oct. _- _- oo 33,838 14.3 12.8 100,107 * * 
Nov. _ _ aa 36,097 14.8 13.3r | 101,464 * * 
ink an ~— 40, 16.7 15.1 122, "998 * * 
1942: Jan _ _ — _ _ 22.6 136, * * 
eb. _- — ~- _ _ 25.5 139, * * 
Mar. — _ — — _ _- 88, t * * 
April _ _ _— _ _ _ 73,000 * * 
ay - _ — —_ _ _— 119 ,000t * * 
June _— _ — oe os — a * * 
Persons covered 
(thousands) ont . baad , 2,978 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union funds returns. VI. O estimates. 
1Since January 1930, including non-fee-chargi rivate employment agencies. * Extended series. * Up to 
July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; since J = 1 pry exchange statistics. ‘ During 1939, excluding 
the territo of Klaipeda (Memel). 5 Since January 1 940, end of the month; including persons em: employed ¢ on public 
works. xcluding agriculture. Weekly averages. *’ Days of unemployment, asa —— of possible 
working a of insured workers during the month. * Since April 1939, excluding perso: yy on otal faa relief 
nce 1935, percentage 


works. * Since Jan 1939, including the territory c= Silesia beyond the Olza. ™ DTVL. 
based on the number of persons evened by compulsory social insurance schemes. 
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Europe (cont.) 
Portugal || Rumania! Sweden Switzerland 
Date Vv Vv IV v3 I/1rs V 
Applica- 
Unem- oo Unemployed A plice- Unemployed (insured) , = ; 
ployed tr. unionist . or wor 
(registered) || (registered) ¢ ’ for relief Wholly | Partially | registered 
% % % 
1929 * 7,449 32,621 10.7 10,212 1.8 7 8,131 
1931 * 35,737 64,81 17.2 , 540 5.9 12.1 24,208 
1932 33,352 38,958 90, 22.8 113,907 9.1 12.2 54,366 
1933 25, 255 29,060 97,316 23.7 ,773 10.8 8.5 67 , 867 
1934 34,711 17, 253 84,685 18.9 114,802 9.8 6.1 65,440 
1935 42,315 13,778 81,385 16.1 61,581 11.8 5.9 82,468 
1936 43,057 13,549 71,884 13.6 ,601 13.2 5.3 93,009 
1937 40, 240 10,851 67,351 11.6 18,213 10.0 2.5 71,130 
1938 * 7,271 74,582 11.8 14,927 8.6 4.5 65, 583 
1939 * 5 ,989r 75,6002 9.23 15,360 6.5 2.9 40,324 
1940 * 3,192 99, 11.8 12,695 3.1 2.1 16,374 
1941 + 862 84,147 11.3 22,219 2.0 1.7 10. 550 
1 
* 458 , 303 7.8 16,205 1.2 1.4 6,842 
sees ~ * 600 53,631 7.5 14,989 1.2 1.5 7,163 
Sent * 720 54,693 7.3 13,279 non 1.6 6,606 
* 517 60,083 8.2 12,610 1.3 1.7 8,962 
— * 167 72,908 10.0r 14,781 i.e 2.0 11,125 
Dec. * 223 96,910 13.0r 19,583 3.6 2.8 17,088 
1942: Jan. * _ 98 ,888 13,7 25,259 4.9 2.6 26 ,243 
cs * _— 92,518 12.5 25,149 4.4 2.7 22 ,863 
Mar. * _ 81,066 11.1 22,062 2.3 2.4 9,779 
we} s | =f =] Sea bP] be) ges 
4 * _ _ — pon — — S'o00} 
Persons covered * » 743r 2894 529 7 
(thousands) 
Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czechoslovakia Yugoslavia Australia Pa oll 
Date 
Ill Vv Vv IV Vv 
Applicants 
Unemployed on Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
benefit (tr. union) | (5 veregy || (registered) || (trade unionist) (males)* 
% % 
1929 23,763 2.2 41,630 8,370 47,359 11.1 2,895 
1930 51,371 4.5 105 , 442 8,198 84,767 19.3 5,318 
1931 102,179 8.3 291,332 9,930 117,866 27.4 41,431 
1932 184,555 13.5 J 14,761 120,454 29.0 51,549 
1933 247,613 16.9 738 , 267 15,99 104,035 25.1 46,944 
1934 245,953 17.4 676 ,994 15,647 , 865 20.5 39, 235 
1935 235,623 15.9 , 269 16,752 71,823 16.5 38,234 
1936 208 ,096 13.1 622,687 19,436 53,992 12.2 36,890 
1937 151,167 8.8 408 , 949 21,650 41,823 9.3 * 
1938 161 ,391° 9.1° 335,518¢ 22,517 40 , 526 8.7 4,757" 
1939 * * 44,0807 24,223 45,775 9.7 6,422 
1940 * * * 26,724 39,116 8.0 4,352 
1941: July * * * a * * 2,626 
Aug. bd ag * _ 17,541 3.2 2,658 
Sept. * * * — * * 2,004 
Oct. * * * _— * * 1,911 
Nov. * * * _ 16,628 2.9 1,408 
Dec. a * * saa * * aad 
1942: Jan. * ° a oie . * a 
eb. * * * ames as mm: ome 
Mar. * * * ates * * ones 
A * * * ou * * = 
A * * cs lane hat wii ons 
June * * * =» + a — 
Persons covered 
(thousands) 1, 782+ - : 514 : 
I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
I The 1 a hate > the Ist of the following mo ath o Bre January 1080, including agricultural 
monthly te to rom January 1 
workers. * Local unemployment committees. ‘4 Number of relief { finds (Oct. 1939, units). § Compulsory insurance 
in certain cantons, voluntary in them. *I-VIII. 7? My --+-{ of 11 months. * Up to 1932, numbers of unemployed 
males) remaining on registers of Government Labour B * Excluding pagers totally unfit for employment 
or health or other reasons (approximately 8,000 at the end of 1987). Since April 1939, numbers of unemployment 
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I. Compulsory 


social 
insurance statistics. III. 


to a type A series. 


1 Except for the series in italics. 
J § Central Zone. 
1118 VI 1938 = 100. 


tatistics; from 1939 exttapolation with reference to unemployment insurance sta a 
sta ics; tro e poi “ L ber 194]: incl di the i forces. Bots 


«American Federation of Labor.” 
territory. °I-VII. I-VIII. 


insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). 
Statistics of establishments. 


III. B) resentative sample of establishments. 
yy. V. Estimates. W. Wage ones Ss. 


L Compulsory unemployment 
IfL.(A (A) all a of a given importance 
11.(A/B) Had id — (for the recent period) linked 


Netcast ‘Industrial Conference Board”. 
Since XI 1935, including the Saar 
13 Until 1938, accident insurance 
14 Since IX 1938: Bohemia 


?“Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 
*V 1938. 7 Old territory. 
12 So eey 1935 = 100. 


7 


Moravia; average for 1939 = 100. **J-XI, 








TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


(a) Indexes of numbers employed 
(1929 = 100) 
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Aug. 


eeeeeeeaeaeeee eS SES R85 


ee| ee) ee] oe] 
eeeeeeeeneee + 8: 
eeeeeeeeeeee 20 


0- Germany || Pe? ll Retonial| [3] |} France Latvia 
ia M.C,¥ 
is 11¢B)s — ff arncaysl] recaps] mrcaps|| mmcaysl] 1 || im I 
c w. | s. w. || w. ws. || w. || w. Ws. 
3 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 || * 100.0 
: 87.0 | 94.7 95.9 || 87.4 92.5 || 91.3|| * 107.5 
é 72.0 | 83.6 88.5 || 78.4 84.5 || 82.9|| * 98.3 
1 59.5 | 69.6 81.9 || 76.6 84.7 || 73.0 || * 82.6 
& 65.9 | 68.4 82.9 || 84.7 89.8 || 73.6|| * ‘4 
3 83.5 | 76.3 96.4 || 97.3 04.5 || 79.9 || 100.0 108.4 
8 91.9 | 83.5 108.6 |] 105.4 96.0 || 85.9 || 177.1 117.7 
4 00:5 | 90.0 125.8 || 117.5 102.2 || 94.7 || 1#1:6 123.7 
2 ‘84 97.94 144.5 |] 125.2 110.2 || 104.0 || 136.6 135.1 
“ “4 | 105-4 148.8 |} 120.7 |) 80:7 || 104-1 |} 112-3 || 141-0. 14:0 
4 ‘| 12°37 159-1 |} 122.6¢ 13.0 |} 128-9 || 144 
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(thousands) 





tien mE Secatce of enablistenta * HELA) al cabiiahnents oft giees Imparance, THE (B 
sta! establishments of . 
ae Oe aa, (Af ) Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 


es. IV mates. earners. employees. 

1 Excluding as. 2V 1938. Mr Seatietes of B, linked up with statistics of type A of the or of rane 
‘ Old territory. . uding mines. 1937, including the Saar territory 1 1-V. vw nlncluding part 
port, but excluding large af building. *I-v. ™ of Corporations”. 
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(a) Indexes of numbers employed (concl.) 


















































































































































































































































(1929 = 100) 
Europe (conel.) OCEANIA 
Nor- || Nether- Ru- U.S.- |] Yi Aus- Ni 
way || lands ||P0l@nd*) ania || S¥ede"|| Switzerland || s'R. || slavia || tralia ||Zealan 
—_ A/B Is III(A)4|| III (B II Ill i 
2 
( A/ ) III (A) (A) I ( ) HI (A) III(B) I(A) I (A/B) III(A) 
Ww w.s Ww. w.Ss. W. w. w. Ww.S. w.s w.S Ww.Ss. 
1929 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 * 100.0 || 100.0 
1 100.4 |} 101.6 84.5 86.6 99.8 95.8 | 96.5 || 135.4 * 93.0 94.0 
1931 79.9 92.9 71.3 75.6 91.3 88.7 | 88.3 || 183.4 * 74.6 83.1 
1932 91.8 80.2 62.3 75.6 86.0 78.8 | 75.9 || 216.0 * 74.1 83.1 
1933 93.2 80.9 65.0 92.0 85.0 76.9 73.3 || 195.5 || 100.0 81.8 88.0 
1934 98.4 83.3 72.0 || 103.5 91.6 78.1 73.7 || 208.2 || 106.8 89.7 95.2 
1 106.2 80.2 77.1 || 114.9 96.9 76.0 | 70.4 |} 211.9 |} 111. 99.6 || 104.8 
1936 115.7 80.9 83.4 |} 129.9 |} 102.1 76.4 | 70.2 || 224.1f|| 124. 109.4 || 115.7 
1937 124.9 88.4 94.1 || 138.8 || 109.1 88.0 | 78.1 se 141.6 || 116.3 || 122.9 
1938 121.5%) 92.7 || 101.6 || 143.9 || 110.0 86.3 | 77.9 —_ 160.7 || 124.3 || 124.1 
1939 125.9 99.85} 102.07 _ 112.7 89.9 | 76.8 — 162.6 || 125.9 || 131.3 
1940 119.3 * * — 88. i 80.3 — oo 131.1 _ 
1941 — * * — 87.0t —_ 84.3 — — 154.2 _ , 
1941: July * * * * 85.8 * * * _— 155.9 * 
Aug. * * * * 89.9 * * * _ 158.0 * 
Sept. oa * * * 92.0 * 85.6 * _ 160.3 . 
Oct. * * * * 92. * * * os 160.9 * 
Nov. * * * * 92.0 * * * _ 161.9 . 
Dec. a * * * 88. * 87.4 * — 161.4 * 
1942: Jan. * * * * 88. a a a om = * 
eb. . * * * 88.0 * * * an a * 
Mar. — * * * s8.91 * 86.0 * — —_ * 
April * * * * 89.0 * * * — nam * 
May * * * + 91.0 * * * Rae sani * 
June ==» * * + — * == e a — i) 
Pers. cov. iat 
Ghoumnte 144/102)/820/388)}; 688 289 |/385/262)| 353 241 |/10,225t|| 574 655/ 109 194 
(b) Indexes of total hours worked 194 
(1929 = 100)» 
AMERICA ASIA EuROPE ” 
United — Ger- || Den- || Es- || Fin- Hun- Nor- || Po- || Swe- _ 
States|| pia ||J#P@"||many%|/ mark || tonia || land ||France|/ gary || Italy || way || land |} den 
Date 
III III III *4j) III III III III III I-III III III III III 
(A/B)}| (B) ||(A/B)}} (B) (B) (A) (A) (A) (A)® || (A/B)}| (A/B)}} (A) (B) i 
Ww. Ww. w.i Ww. W.tt) Wat Ww. wus w.i Ww. W.13)) W. W.13 
1929 100.0 * * 100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 * 100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 ||100.0 |/100.0 
1930 82.8 * * 83.5 * 94.7 || 85.3 ||100.0 || 89.7 || 94.2 || 99.6 || 82.9 || 98.6 
1931 66.9 * 100.0 || 66.4 ||100.0 || 84.4 || 74.6 || 89.1 || 79.8 || 83.5 || 79.9 || 69.3 || 85.8 
1932 52.3 * 85.9 || 53.8 || 91.6 || 75.6 || 74.8 || 71.9 || 69.4 || 72.4 || 90.6 || 56.9 || 77.8 
1933 57.3 * 97.1 || 61.5 ||102.4 || 77.9 || 84.5 || 78.6 || 70.5 || 75.5 || 90.3 || 58.3 || 78.4 
1934 61.1 * 109.2 || 80.6 |/2138.4 || 95.0 98.4 70.6 78.2 77.8 || 96.9 || 67.1 89.5 
1935 68.8 * 115.8 || 88.4 ||/123.2 ||105.4 ||105.8 || 66.8 || 84.5 || 81.0 |/104.9 || 72.6 || 96.2 
1936 79.9 * 126.6 || 99.4 |/128.0 ||120.0 ||111.9 || 69.6 || 91.2 || 81.0 }/115.1 77.9 ||102.2 
1937 86.5 * 144.0 |/110.8%//134.6 |/139.6 |/128.1 || 64.9 || 99.6 || 91.7 |/119.44]| 89.8 |/109.8 
1938 66.6 ||100.019//159.031//118.8 ||133.8 ||141.4 |/129.7 || 66.0 ||105.4 || 95.5 ||/117.3 || 97.8 ||107.7 
1939 77.6 || 91.6 ||173.212|/124.15 ||145.0 ||143.8 |/120.6f}| 68.019/113.9 || 97.77|/124.3 || 97.77 1|115.5 194( 
1940 84.5 78.6 * * 126.3 * _— * 121.8 * 113.0t * - 
1941 106.9 — * * 119.4 * — * — * — * _ 
1941:July |/108.8 _ * * 123.8 * _ * * * * * ad an 
Aug. [/112.5 _ * * 126.1 * * * * * * * sd 
Sept. |/114.4 _ * * 128.7 * * * * * 120.0t * s 
Oct. 114.8 _ * * 127.9 * —_— * * * * . ad 
Nov. |/112.2 — * * 124.3 * * * % % * * 8 1942 
Dec 114.4 _ * * 122.2 * * * * * _— ad ad 
1942:Jan. {/113.5r]/} — * * 115.7 * — * * * * * ° Pe 
eb. |/116.0 |} — * * 117.2 * * * * * * * ® Cc 
Mar. |/118.7 || — * * 1116.6 || * * * * * _ bd ° (the 
April |}/119.3 oo * * 120.6 * _ * * * * * ad — 
ay |/120.6/) — * « 131.0t|| * * - * * ey * 
June pata an * * a * * * * * _ * * Stati 
dedu 
Pers. cov. || 8569/ 2995/ 789/ || 3037 176 1932 
(thousands)ll 4238¢|| 3 || Ta1o4||2+500t|] 9ot |} 43. |] 63t |] 1850 |] ZoRe 1 SEY | Ay || 688 |] S8st Bani 
incl 
I. Compulsory social insurance stat. (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment insurance ; 
statistics. III. Statistics of establishments. III (A) all establishments of a given importance. III (B) repre- of th 


sentative sample of establishments. III (A/B) Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
IV. Estimates. W: Wagesearners. S: Salaried employees. 

1 Excluding building. *Including mines. 4 Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics of type A of the pre- 
ceding period. ‘See footnote, table II. ‘I-VII. Since I-1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. 
TI-VI. *IX 1939 = 100. * Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. ™ Except for series in italics. 1% Cal- 
culated by the I.L.O. by multiplying index of numbers employed by an index of hours worked per worker. 1 I-VIII. 
us yl cecciecty. = a 1937, including the Saar territory. 15 Including part of transport, but excluding a large 
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(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 


TABLE IV. STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont.) 
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Europe (concl.) 
Italy Nor- || Nande" Switzer 
Hungary Latvia || Poland || Sweden x 
M.c.2 | CFL! oo as 
Date Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind. Ind.t || Ind.t Ind. ||Mi.,ind*19]] Ind. 
Per day Per week‘ |Permonth]} Per week || Per week ||Per week || Per week"! Per week'|| Per week 
Number of hours 
. 7 ‘ 
1929 8.97 07 182 * * * 44.8 (47. 7)14|| (47.8-48.2) 
1930 8.82 44.5-47 175 * * * 43.9 * * 
1931 8.64 oy 9-47. 3 170 * * * 43.3 * > 
1932 a4 43.0-47.2 168 rere y * * 41.4 * 
1933 8.5 44.4-47.5) 174 43.9-45.5) * * 41.5 46.0 re ary 
1934 8.78 || (42.7-47.1) 172 (44.4-45.¢) * * 42.2 47.0 45. “TA6. Qu 
1935 8.83 easy 159 43.6-46.1) * 46.9 42.6 47.4 
1936 8.64 39.4-42.7 157 43.8-46.2) 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 
1937 8.59 41.0-43.5) 163 44.8-46.4) 44.9 47.1 43.3 47.2 my 427. 0) 1 
1938 8.42 39.8-42. mie 159 44.7-46.5) 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.8 45.8-46.9 
1939 8.24 (40. 3-43. 1)? 1578 (44.0-46.3) 45.2 — 43.77 45.8 46.8-47. 
1940 8.33 * * * —_ * 46.6 47.3 
1941 — : * * * _ * 47.0 _ 
1940: Sept * * * * * * * * 3 
» * * * % * 46.6 46.8) 
1941: Mar. ° . * * * * * * ite 
June * * 7 + * + * * — 
Sept. * * * 7 * * * * = 
Dec * * * * * * * sii in 
1942: Mar * * * * + a 7 * one 
June * * * * * * * * ‘i 
Index numbers: 1929 = 100 
1929 100.0 100.0 100.0 * * * 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1930 98.3 97.1 96.2 * * * 98.0 * * 
1931 96.3 96.2 93.4 * * * 96.7 * * 
1932 95.1 94.9 92.3 100.0 * * 92.4 * * 
1933 95.8 96.8 95.6 102.5 * * 92.6 96.4 95.61 
1934 97.9 94.5 94.5 103.7 * * 94.2 98.5 96. 51° 
1935 98.4 86.9¢ 87.4 103.0 * 100.0 95.1 99.4 * 
1936 96.3 86.5 86.3 103.2 100.0 99.6 95.3 99.8 * 
1937 95.8 89.1 89.6 104.6 98.7 100.4 96.7 99.0 97.315 
1938 93.9 86.9 87.4 104.6 96.9 99.8 97.5 98.1r 96.7 
1939 91.9 87.77 86.18 103.7 99.3 — 97. 96.0 98.5 
1940 92.9 * * * * — * 97.7 98.5 
1941 _ * * * * _ * 98.5 _ 
1940: Sept * * * * * * * * (5) 
* * * * * * * 97.7 97.5) 
1941: Mar. * * * * * * * e a 
une « * . . * * * om 
pt. * . * * * * * * ini 
* * * * * * * om ane 
1942: Mar. * * * * * * * * — 
June * * * * + o & a =_ 
Persons 
Fcovered 275t 1,156 1,485 39 102t 86 629 351 223 
(thous’ds)| 
1 Excluding building. *‘*Ministry of Corporations”. 4 “Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers”. ¢ Monthly 
figures: last week of the month. §I.L.O. estimates from percentage of table IV(b). 61935: average for V-XII. 7 I-VI. 
8]-IV. *II-XII. ™ Annual figures: averages for the second half-year. 1 Monthly figures: averages of weeks without 
holidays. 14 Including mines. ™ — figures: u =5 a November figures; 1938: average at July and a 


1939: March figure; 1940: Decem 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Abbott, Edith. Social Welfare and Professional Education. Revised and 
enlarged edition. Chicago, IIl., The University of Chicago Press, 1942. xiii + 
321 pp. $3. 


In this new edition of a book first published in 1931, the Dean of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University of Chicago has added papers 
discussing some of the more urgent questions with which social workers had to 
deal during the depression years. 


Alarc6n Saez, Oscar. El Trabajo a Domicilio. Santiago, Imp. el Imparcial, 
1941. 87 pp. 


A study of home work, presented as a thesis for the degree of Licentiate in 
the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences in the University of Chile, in which the 
legislation on the subject in various countries is analysed and compared with 
the provisions of the Chilean Labour Code. 


Bonnet, Henri. The United Nations, What They are. What They May 
Become. Chicago, Ill., World Citizens Association, 1942. vii + 100 pp. 25c. 


This is a useful sketch of the present status and possible development of 
the United Nations. While pointing out that it is striking ‘that no institutions 
have yet been created which correspond in extent and function to the idea of 
the United Nations”’, it gives an account of the present bases of collaboration 
among the parties to the Declaration of the United Nations. Successive chapters 
discuss the machinery established in Washington to secure co-ordinated action 
by the United States and Great Britain in the conduct of the war (including the 
Combined Munitions Assignment Board, the Combined Raw Materials Board, 
and the Combined Shipping Adjustment Board), the Lend-Lease Act, the build- 
ing up of reserve stocks (with special reference to the United States Board of 
Economic Warfare), and other forms of inter-Allied co-operation (including the 
United States-Canadian Joint Boards and Committees and co-operation with 
Latin America through various agencies). Among the proposals made for the 
a development of the United Nations are the establishment of a United 

ations Political Council and the development of an ‘“‘Executive Branch of the 
United Nations” to be directed by a series of technical councils dealing with 
economics and finance, transportation, food, health, and research and informa- 
tion. There is no discussion of the part likely to be played by the International 
Labour Organisation in implementing the social and economic programme of 
the United Nations. 


Cary, Joyce. The Case for African Freedom. London, Secker & Warburg, 
1941. 128 pp. 2s. 


Mr. Cary starts from the premise that ‘‘political liberty, and even education, 
is no good to a starving man” and is primarily interested in economic and social 
reconstruction in Africa, which, he argues, must come before any kind of political 
freedom is feasible. The steps he has in mind include the fostering of small 
industry and co-operation and the extension of the new policy of development 
announced by the Colonial Office in 1940. 
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Chase, Stuart. The Road We are Travelling 1914-1942. Guide Lines to 
America’s Future as Reported to the Twentieth Century Fund. New York, The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942. 106 pp. $1. 


The purpose of this book, which has been prepared for the Twentieth Century 
Fund, is “to lay out, as clearly as can be done, what the economic problems of 
the peace are likely to be”, in order that the United States, which “may come 
out of this war the strongest nation on earth . . . should take the lead in plans 
for permanent co-operation among our allies; in plans for permanent co-operation 
among the peoples of the whole world if that be possible.” The author accordingly 
outlines rapidly but readably the changes that have taken place, particularly in 
the United States, from the spring of 1913, when Woodrow Wilson set forth his 
philosophy of the new freedom, to the time when the United States for the 
second time found itself at war, in December 1941. He gives what he calls an 
inventory of basic trends: the advance of technology; the halting curve of popula- 
tion; the closing frontier in the United States; growing interdependence; the 
threat of unemployment; the decline in private investment opportunities; the 
decline of the free market; the growth in propaganda; the advance in mechanised 
warfare; the growing domination of central Governments; and the advance of 
autarky. All these trends are found in the United States, but they are by no 
means confined to that country and every nation has been touched if not moulded 
by their impact. 

Taking these trends and changes as the basis on which to plan for the future, 
the author sets a series of goals for the United States. Indicating that the people 
want security, that the democracies must meet the social challenge of National- 
Socialism, and that they must do this by providing basic living standards, he 
reviews the post-war platform of the advocates of such standards, which includes 
full employment, full and prudent use of national resources, a guarantee of the 
five essentials to every citizen—food, housing, clothing, health services, educa- 
tion—social insurance at all major exposed points in the social structure, and 
labour standards which include minimum wages, maximum hours and standards 
for working conditions in every branch of employment. Pointing out that the 
fulfilment of these goals makes the philosophy of “back to business as usual” 
impossible, he concludes with a summary of the problems which must be faced 
when the war ends by the statesmen who listen to the people. 


Decker, John Alvin. Labor Problems in the Pacific Mandates. London and 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1940. xiii + 246 pp. 


A study, written for the Institute of Pacific Relations, of the problem of 
reconciling the development of natural resources in a backward territory by the 
mandatory power with the welfare of the inhabitants. In the author's view the 
Permanent Mandates Commission of the League, in spite of the fact that its 
powers were never more than persuasive, had a definite but limited success in 
improving the health and working conditions of the Native worker in territories 
where indentured labour is the rule. 


Desmaras, Carlos R. Tiempo Libre de los Trabajadores. Vacaciones y Centros 
de Descanso. Buenos Aires, Editorial Juridica Argentina, 1942. xvi + 327 pp. 


The author, Professor of Labour oes in the Faculty of Law at the 
University of La Plata, discusses how to bring about the best possible utilisation 
of their spare time by the workers in general, in the light of the experience gained 
by the institutions he visited in various European countries shortly before the 
outbreak of the present hostilities. After giving a historical survey of the question, 
he reviews the work done by the International Labour Organisation in this field, 
the various facilities provided and schemes projected in Argentina, the systems 
in operation in Italy and Belgium, and the work of the rest centres now func- 
tioning in his own country. A chapter analysing in detail the Argentine legisla- 
tion on holidays with pay completes this thorough study of the problem. 


Figuerola, José. Teoria y métodos de estadtstica del trabajo. Preface by 
pean Guye. Buenos Aires, Editorial Labor S. A. Argentina, 1942. xxxi + 

Pp. 

A coupetaasive treatise, which meets a long-felt need, on the whole body of 
theoretical and practical problems arising out of the compilation of the various 
kinds of labour statistics. In each of the chapters dealing with the principal 
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branches of labour statistics—occupied population, trade union organisation, col- 
lective agreements, wages and hours of work, cost of living, unemployment, labour 
disputes, industrial accidents, and occupational diseases—the author first defines 
the phenomenon which is the subject of statistical measurement and then explains 
what are the main aspects that can be expressed in figures. He next descri 
in detail the methods of collecting the necessary data, compiling them, and 
resenting them in the form of ne averages, percentages, and index numbers. 
hroughout he makes use of practical examples, generally drawn from Argentine 
statistics but frequently supplemented by full international material relating 
to the principal countries of the world. In his methodology, the author draws on 
the guiding principles and recommendations adopted by important international 
bodies and, more particularly, on those for which the International Labour 
Organisation has been responsible. The texts of all the resolutions adopted by 
the International Conferences of Labour Statisticians and all those international 
labour Conventions which deal with statistical subjects are reproduced in full 
in an appendix, which also contains a very useful bibliography and interesting 
suggestions on the training of experts in labour statistics. 

With a view to easy reading, the author intentionally deals with his subject 
as simply as possible. For instance, he leaves out any mathematical treatment 
that is not indispensable, while at the same time he brings in practical illustra- 
tions wherever possible. He does not hesitate to enter into more general considera- 
tions trenching on the domain of social philosophy, in order to draw attention 
to the fact that it is the function of labour statistics to serve as a guide for the 
—_ policy which aims at introducing a humane element in the economic life 
of nations. 

A preface has been contributed by Mr. Robert Guye, of the International 
Labour Office. 


Galloway, George B., and Associates. Planning for America. New York, 
Henry Holt & Company, 1941. xi + 713 pp. $3. 
This timely book describes the place of planning in the historical development 


of the United States as an essential American idea extended gradually to the 
field of governmental and social control. Mr. Galloway contributes the three 


introductory chapters, “American Planning’, ‘‘The Climate of Opinion’’ and 
“Psychological Obstacles”, and the three final chapters, ‘Employment and 
Economic Progress”, ‘Tools of Financial and Industrial Management”’, and 
“Next Steps Forward”. The field of planning is divided into five parts, resources, 
economic planning, social planning, area planning and defence planning, chapters 
for which are written by experts in the various topics. A selected bibliography 
for the topics covered by each chapter is given in 24 pages. 


Golden, Clinton S., and Ruttenberg, Harold J. The Dynamics of In- 
dustrial Democracy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. xxvi + 358 pp. $3. 


The authors of this book—Mr. Golden, as Director of the Northeastern 
Region of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee (now the United Steel 
Workers of America), and Mr. Ruttenberg, its Director of Research—helped 
materially to unionise American steel workers in defiance of the common opinion 
that this could never be done. In the course of their work it seemed to them that 
certain principles of union-management relations kept recurring in a pattern 
definite enough for classification and systematic treatment. Accordingly, at 
the beginning of their book they state 37 principles of union-management rela- 
tions—hastening to deny that they are immutable or of universal application— 
as embodying the facts which present themselves to union leaders for interpreta- 
tion, and on which they must base their actions. The subsequent text expands 
a principles and supports most of them with apposite and interesting case 

istories. 

The first and longest part of the book is concerned with union-management 
bargaining. The second part deals with union-management co-operation designed 
to increase production and reduce costs, thus either permitting payment of in- 
creased wages or providing for greater job security. The final part looks forward 
to the time when it will be possible to enter into union-management relationships 
“both on an industry-wide basis to solve collective bargaining problems that 
are beyond the scope of the individual company and union and on a national 
basis, with the Federal Government as a formal part of the arrangement, to 
solve the intricate economic, social, and political problems that overtaxed our 
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free omer before the war and promise to be even more taxing in the post-war 
period.” 

It is pointed out that union-management relations only reached maturity in 
the United States when both sides stopped appealing to the Government for 
aid in every dispute and began instead to work out their differences in a spirit of 
co-operation. Great emphasis is laid on the fact that the leadership requirements 
and responsibilities of management increase when a plant is unionised, because 
co-operation rather than autocratic action is then required of employers. In 
their discussion of matters such as grievance settlements, seniority, power of 
discharge, rights of promotion, wage inequalities and their adjustments, etc., 
the authors include much valuable material on the attitude and expectations— 
and therefore the demands—of union workers. A strong case is made out in 
favour of the “union shop” on the ground that union leaders cannot co-operate 
most fruitfully with management unless they can be assured of full control over 
and full backing from all employees. The authors characterise the freedom to 
quit a union, yet to remain on the job, as anarchic and prejudicial to discipline 
and the strength of the union. They feel strongly that the union shop will soon 
be as commonplace a phenomenon as union recognition by employers. The case 
for employee participation in management is clearly put. Such a development 
would not only satisfy the workers’ creative urge, but would also utilise a great 
mass of skill and experience which management cannot otherwise command. 
This would lead inevitably to increased efficiency, higher wages and profits, and 
lower prices. In the authors’ opinion the case studies they present amply warrant 
their advancing this proposal. In discussing the possibilities of collective bar- 
gaining between industry-wide organisations of employers and unions the authors 
point out that wage inequalities cannot be rectihed on the basis of adjusting 


the position in an individual plant or company if its competitive position is to 
be maintained. Thus the wider development appears both logical and natural. 
They have a further objective of co-operation between workers, employers, and 
the Federal Government in order to attain ‘full production and employment on 
a sustained basis during and after the war’’. 

An appendix contains the industry council programme set forth by Mr. 
Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in his 


report to its 1941 Convention, which is designed to give labour a voice in the 
planning and execution of the country’s war effort. There is an adequate index 
and an appreciative foreword by Mr. Russell W. Davenport. 


: Hailey, Lord. The Position of Colonies in a British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1941. 42 pp. 


Lord Hailey’s Romanes Lecture, delivered at Oxford in May 1941, is con- 
cerned with the achievement of equal political status within the British Common- 
wealth by the non-European dependencies of the Empire. The author admits 
the difficulty of assimilating peoples not predominantly European in outlook and 
es habits to equal status with the Dominions and the United Kingdom. 

uch an assimilation would place further strain on the existing machinery for 
consultation between the countries of the Commonwealth on foreign policy, 
but that is a problem of common action which must be met in any event. He 
suggests that “our Native populations have cause to complain that when they 
had asked for bread, we had offered them a vote”, and that the preliminary 
steps of economic reconstruction and elimination of disease would gain much 
from the federation of groups of contiguous colonies, so that devolution of author- 


ity can begin. 


Harris, S. E. Economics of Social Security. New York and London, McGraw- 
Hill Company, 1941. xxvi + 455 pp. $5. 


Dedicated to Mr. J. M. Keynes, this study by the Associate Professor of 
Economics, Harvard University, presupposes in the reader a very considerable 
knowledge of post-classical economic theory. It examines the possible repercus- 
sions of the American Social Security Act, as amended in 1939, on the American 
economy as it existed immediately before the entry of the United States into 
the war. No simple answers are offered to the usual questions that arise in the 
mind of the general reader; but the latter is at least convinced that simple answers 
are not justified. Nevertheless, a highly significant general conclusion does 
emerge, namely, that the more or less accepted theory that labour ultimately 
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pays the employer's contribution, through a reduction either of money wages 
or of employment, is subject to important reservations: a substantial part of 
the burden falls elsewhere. 

The table of contents gives an outline of the argument of each of the 21 
chapters of which the book consists. The chapters are grouped in three parts: 
(1) the social security programme in relation to output; (2) finance and reserves; 
and (3) incidence and effects. 


Haz Vasquez, Darwin. Los Jovenes Asalariados. Talca, Imprenta y Enc. 
Mejia, 1941. 94 pp. 


The problems of the employment of children and the various solutions that 
have been tried are discussed on an international basis, in this study, which was 
resented as a thesis for the degree of Licentiate in the Faculty of Legal and 
ial Sciences in the University of Chile. After a sociological introduction 
dealing with the social conditions that too often make it necessary for children 
to go out to work, the author reviews the history of the employment of children 
oan of protective legislation, in which connection he devotes considerable atten- 
tion to the work of the International Labour Organisation. The main body of 
his book consists of a study of existing problems in Chile and an analysis of the 
statutory protection of children under the Labour Code, which is compared 
with the social legislation of other countries. In conclusion, he proposes important 
additions to the present regulations in Chile, and suggests that a compulsory 
system of family allowances should be introduced as a means of attacking poverty, 
the root cause of premature employment. 


Humphrey, John P. The Inter-American System: A Canadian View. 
Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada Ltd., 1942. xiv + 329 pp. 


The author tells us that his main object in preparing this study for publica- 
tion under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs was 
“to describe, from a Canadian point of view, the complex pattern of inter- 
American institutions and treaties, which may be described briefly as the inter- 
American system.’’ This has involved a survey of the history of inter-American 
relations and Pan American activities; an investigation of “the role which the 
inter-American system has played and may in the future play in relation to 
other attempts to organise international relations’; and an evaluation of the 
arguments for and against Canadian participation. (Professor Humphrey very 
definitely concludes in favour of participation by Canada in Pan American 
activities, and particularly the Pan American Union, ‘‘as soon as the necessary 
arrangements can be made”’.) The historical portions of the book are remarkable 
for their clear presentation and their accuracy, while the discussion of the poli- 
tical significance of a regional group such as the Pan American system is of 
great interest for all those concerned with the future of world organisation. 
The use to which the author has turned his knowledge of the history and activities 
of the International Labour Organisation in this connection is noteworthy. On 
the one hand, he uses the history of Canada’s participation in the Organisation 
to illustrate the part that she might play in the Pan American system; whilst, 
on the other, he stresses the historical importance of the Organisation's regional 
activities in the Western Hemisphere. 


It is probably no exaggeration, he observes, to say that these initiatives 
of the International Labour Organisation have been among the most significant 
experiments in international organisation that have been tried since the 
adoption of the Covenant of the League of Nations; for they prove the 
possibility of giving effective recognition to the regional interests of members 
of a universal body. It is to be hoped that the precedent will not be forgotten 
when the time comes to write the constitution of a new World Order. 


Institute on World Organization. World Organization. A Balance Sheet 
of the First Great Experiment. Washington, D.C., American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1942. xiv + 426 pp. Paper edition, $3; cloth edition, $3.75. 


This symposium, which is designed to P mew an objective and authoritative 
picture of the League of Nations and its affiliated bodies, is composed of revisions 
of lectures and addresses delivered in September 1941 at the conference which 
led to the creation of the Institute on World Organization, 
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Kort, Dr. W. L. P. M. de. De Arbeidsbemiddeling in Nederland. Verhande- 
ling naar Oorzaken, Ontwikkeling en Behoeften. Met een Voorwoord van Prof. 
Dr. van Gortuem. Alphen aan den Rijn, N. Samsom N. V. Uitgever, 1940. 
xxiii + 406 pp. 

A study of the system of placing in the Netherlands considered against the 
background of the economic life of the country. The book contains an extensive 
survey of the evolution of economic and social conditions since the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In his introduction the author states that it was 
already in the press when important changes in the public placing system were 
introduced by drder of the Secretary General of Social Affairs dated 25 September 
1940. He gives, however, a brief summary of these measures of reorganisation 
and one that, in many respects, they incorporate reforms which he had himself 
advocated. 


Lytle, Charles Walter. Wage Incentive Methods. Their Selection, Installa- 
tion and Operation. New York, The Ronald Press Company, 1942, (revised 
edition). xix + 462 pp. $6. 


The appearance of a revised edition of this standard work, first published 
in 1929, is opportune in view of the consideration now being given to incentive 
plans as a means of maximising war production. At the a are placed 
chapters on job evaluation and the selection of incentive plans which enable 
an executive to see the problems in perspective and assist him in choosing an 
appropriate solution. Then follow detailed technical analyses of a large number 
of specific plans and modifications. All are analysed in comparable fashion to 
emphasise their strong and weak points and are described in sufficient detail 
to facilitate the final working out of the plans to be put into operation. The 
revision reflects experiences of recent years in the discarding of less useful plans, 
the introduction of new ones, and the addition of much useful information. A 
new chapter, on “accelerating premium”’ plans, is particularly significant for 
American readers because of the introduction of the Federal Fair Lee Standards 
Act and the extension of State minimum wage legislation. Such plans may be 
designed to start at any minimum wage rate, curve upwards through any desired 
average response point of efficiency earning, and continue either below piece 
rate or increasingly above that—all in single curves. The remaining chapters 
deal with group applications, incentive plans supplementary to production, 
incentive plans for indirect work, incentives for office employees, supervisors 
and executives, and installation of plans. 


Maclean y Estenos, Alejandro. El Cooperativismo Agrario en el Peru. 
Washington, D.C., Pan-American Union, 1942. 41 pp. 


The author, one of the most active personalities in the young and growing 
co-operative movement of Peru, sets forth the achievements, both actual and 
potential, of the movement. The first pages, devoted to a general examination 
of the policy of co-operation, and the last chapter, reproducing the text of the 
legislation on co-operative organisations, enhance the value of this useful work. 


Pim, Sir Alan. The Financial and Economic History of the African Tropical 
Territories. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1940. vii + 234 pp. and map. 


The 1938 Beit Lectures on Colonial Economic History, which are embodied 
in this book, not only provide a useful synthesis of the economic history of 
French, British, Belgian and Portuguese African colonies, but make suggestions 
as to the lines upon which their development should proceed. The problem of 
soil conservation and disease, the author contends, can be most profitably tackled 
by common action by all tropical colonial territories in Africa. This, together 
with a positive attempt to raise the standard of living, is a necessary part of 
sound African economic development. 


Plumptre, A. F. W. Mobilizing Canada’s Resources for War. Toronto, The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited, 1941. xxiii + 306 pp. $3. 


An illuminating and well-documented survey of Canada’s transition from 
peace economy to war economy, first prepared as a report for the Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply in Washington, and 
now published in revised form with the approval of the bodies in Canada which 
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had supplied much of the material for the original report—the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, the Department of Finance, and the Bank of Canada. 
The last chapter on “Labour and Wages” gives an account of the Government’s 
wartime wage policy, and of the attitude of labour to that policy. 


Rosen, S. McKee, and Rosen, Laura. Technology and Society. The Influence 

of Machines in the United States. With an Introductory Chapter by William F. 

_— New York, The Macmillan Company, 1941. xiv + 484 pp. Illustrated. 
3. 


A scholarly work, giving a vivid account of the inventions and new and im- 
pan mechanical processes mae eoney to do work once performed by 
uman beings, followed by a well-planned survey of the economic, social, and 
litical effects of technology on society in general. In the chapter dealing with 
bour attention is drawn to some of the advantages accruing to the worker as 
a result of technological developments. It is pointed out that while technological 
unemployment is an admitted social evil, there are instances where the total 
number of gainfully employed in a given branch of industry may conceivably 
remain constant or even increase over a period of years despite the individual 
cases of the replacement of men by machines. In the conclusion, the importance 
of subordinating technology to constructive and socially desirable ends is vigor- 
ously stressed. A number of photographs, diagrams, and tables enhance the 
value of the work. 


Ross, J. Elliot. Cooperative Plenty. St. Louis, Mo., and London, B. Herder 
Book Co., 1941. vii + 204 pp. $2. 


After stating the failure of an effort to improve the capitalist system through 
legislation, the author attempts to show that in a co-operative economy, the 
evils of capitalism, unemployment, and poverty would be eliminated. 


Summers, Robert E. ey 7 Wages and Prices. The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 15, No. 6. New York, The H. W. Wilson Company, 1942. 


This is one of a series of volumes designed ‘“‘to make available when needed 
good debates, collections of articles, briefs, bibliographies and study outlines on 
timely subjects for public discussion”. It contains extracts from a bans number 
of recent articles and addresses dealing with wartime problems of price and 
wage control, together with a 13-page Entieqreghy. 


Zolezzi Carniglia, Guido. Historia del salario indigena durante el pertodo 
colonial en Chile. Coleccion de estudios y documentos para la Historia del Dere- 
cho Chileno. Santiago de Chile, 1941. 165 pp. 


This well-documented study, pagans as a basis for the degree of Licentiate 
in the Faculty of Legal and Social Sciences in the University of Chile, is a history 
of the wages paid to the indigenous population of that country from the earliest 
days of the conquest to the beginning of the eighteenth century. The term “‘wage’”’, 
the author explains, is used in its broadest sense to include the various forms of 
remuneration received, from the payments in kind of the early days of the 
conquest, when wages proper did not exist and a man worked for noe ig clothes, 
and religious teaching, to the cash sum which he received in the years preceding 
his emancipation and could spend freely after the deduction of a personal tax. 
The facts and personalities described in the course of this study are significant 
from the point of view of the light they throw on the colonial policy of Spain 
in America. They show how the Crown aimed in its a at the protection 
of the indigenous population; how men of courage and vision—captains, friars, 
judges, and governors—struggled, often without success, to enforce that legisla- 
tion on the traders who, in their greed for wealth, ignored the interests of the 
Empire and all humanitarian considerations; and, above all, how many of the 
provisions adopted were well in advance of their age and established standards 
that could well be applied to-day, such as the fixing of wages by the Govern- 
ment, the establishment of a living wage, etc. 
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Factory Inspection in 
Great Britain 


by T. K. DJANG, B. Sc., Ph. D. (Lond.) 






With a Preface by Sir DuNcAN R. Wiison, formerly H.M. 
Chief Inspector of Factories, and an Introduction by Dr. W. A. 
Rosson, Reader in Administrative Law in the University of 
London. 

Factory inspection is an essential social service in the modern 
state. England was the first country to adopt it and its Factory 
Inspectorate has maintained its pre-eminent position. Its value 
at the present time has been stated by Dr. Rosson, who, in 











his introduction, says: “It is important to remember that 
factory inspection is even more valuable in time of war than 
in peace’. 





This book is the first full-length study of the system which 
has been published in England. It traces the history of the 
Inspectorate, describes its organisation, explains the functions 
and methods of the inspectors, and analyses the remarkable 
skill by which the Inspectorate has succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of work people and employers alike. It deals also 
with the transfer of the Inspectorate from the Home Office to 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service and suggests a 
closer co-operation between the Factory Department of the 
latter Ministry and the International Labour Office. 

Sir DuNcAN WILSON, in his preface, says: “I can recommend 
this work to all who are interested as a just and intimate account 
of the growth of our Factory Legislation and Administration’’. 

In the preparation of this work Mr. Djanc has had the 
benefit of advice and help from Dr. W. A. Rosson, Professor 
Harold J. Lasxi, Sir DUNCAN Wilson, Mr. A. W. GARRETT, 
H.M. Chief Inspector of Factories, and others. He was given 
special opportunities of seeing the inspectors’ work at first 
hand. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Disease and the Social System 
by ARTHUR GUIRDHAM, M.A., D.M. 


This book emphasises that disease is due largely to our 
social system. It argues that the beliefs we inherit are responsible 
not only for psychological but for physical disease. Man acquires 
the diseases permitted in his social stratum. Psychological and 
physical diseases are interchangeable, and physical diseases are 
often the patient’s solution of psychological situations. This 
book points out that the administration of society, as at present 
constituted, rests largely in the hands of the diseased. It dis- 
cusses also the medical aspects of a new world order. 10s. 6d. net. 


Road and Rail 


by GILBERT WALKER 


A survey based on an extensive knowledge of the practice 
of road haulage concerns and railways companies. The author 
has been Lecturer in Economics, Birmingham University, 
since 1930. He went to America on a Rockefeller Scholarship in 
1934-35. He studied his subject at first hand, making wide- 
spread enquiries among traders and transport managers, public 
officials and road hauliers. The work brings out the funda- 
mental issues with which post-war reconstruction has to 
grapple. 10s. 6d. net. 


Versailles Twenty Years After 
by PAUL BIRDSALL, Ph. D. 


This book is a clear picture of the highly controversial nego- 
tiations which formally ended the first World War. It is an 
effort to reach the realities behind the controversy and to 
appraise anew the work of the negotiators. It shows the di- 
plomatic factors which made Versailles what it was and estimates 
how some of those factors are likely to reappear at another 


peace conference. ‘‘The book is of first class interest. . . It is 
a shrewd comment of contemporary significance’’. Times 
Lit. Supplement. 15s. net. 
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